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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


I. LIFE OF LUCIAN. 


WE are indebted for all we know about the life of Lucian to the 
few details concerning himself which he has incidentally introduced 
into certain of his writings. The ‘ Dream,’ the ‘ Apologia,’ and 
the ‘ Twice Accused’ furnish us with most facts; but nothing like 
a continuous narrative of his career can be given. Philostratus, 
his contemporary, who wrote ‘ Lives of the Sophists,’ makes no 
mention of him; and not unreasonably perhaps, for Lucian’s great 
fame was made after he had abandoned those pursuits which fairly 
entitled him to that appellation. In the next centuries he was 
neglected or ignored, from the bigoted belief that he was an enemy 
of Christianity ; and what notices we possess are for this reason 
superficial and erroneous. A brief account is given by Suidas, 
who styles him the ‘ blasphemer,’ and reports that he met his 
death by being torn to pieces by dogs; expressing furthermore the 
pious belief that his sufferings for the harm he had done the cause 
of Christ did not end with this life, but that he ‘ would be in the 
life to come an heir of the everlasting fire along with Satan.’ 

What we can gather from Lucian’s own writings may be stated 
in the following narrative. He was born of Syrian parents at 
Samosata,' the capital of Commagene, the northernmost district of 
Syria, —a city of some importance, situated upon the right bank 
of the upper Euphrates. The date of his birth is unknown, but 
there is great reason? for believing it to have been about 120 AD. 


2 Cf. Piscat. 19; De Hist. Conscr. 24. 
% See Smith’s Biographical Dictionary for full discussion of chronology. 
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He lived till the end of the century. His parents were in humble 
circumstances ; so that, when his school-days were over, it was 
decided, after a family council, that he should be put to learn a 
trade, in order that he might as soon as possible become self- 
supporting.! He was consequently apprenticed to his maternal 
uncle, a statuary and stone-mason, — his early aptitude for mould- 
ing figures out of wax giving his father hope that he would soon 
master the art and achieve distinction therein. But this hope was 
doomed to speedy disappointment. The lad entered the studio 
with eager aspirations, but his first experience sufficed to dissipate 
them. He was set to polishing a slab of marble, but in his awk- 
wardness or over-zeal he bore on too heavily, and the slab broke 
under his hands. At this the hot-tempered uncle caught up a 
whip lying conveniently near, and gave him a rather serious 
‘initiation,’ as Lucian humorously says, into his new career. The 
boy broke away from him and ran home, sobbing and wailing, and 
winning the ready sympathy of his mother; who grew angry 
enough at her brother as the young runaway maliciously added to 
the narrative of his flogging, that his uncle did it out of pure envy, 
foreseeing already how much he woukd one day surpass him. The 
night after this adventure he sobbed himself to sleep, in bitter 
memory of the events of the day; and there came to him—so he 
fabled in after years —a wonderful vision, like that which Prodicus 
had imagined for the young Heracles, in which ‘ Statuary’ and 
‘Culture’ appeared before him in bodily shape, and pleaded with 
persuasive eloquence their respective causes. With impulsive 
enthusiasm he surrendered himself to ‘ Culture,’ and with her 
journeyed in dream over land and sea, gaining a foretaste of the 
success and glory that awaited him. Although the ‘ Dream’ is 
only a graceful fiction, yet it is no doubt true in so far as it 
indicates that Lucian’s youthful imagination was at this time 
fired by some means to a hope of literary eminence, and the 
ardor with which he had first turned to art was converted 
with increased intensity into ambition for the laurels that letters 
confer. 


1 Cf. the opening sections of the ‘ Dream.’ 
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From this time on he devoted himself to literary pursuits. Just 
what course he followed we do not know; but while still a young 
man we find him wandering about Ionia,—the chief towns of 
which, Ephesus and Smyrna, were famous for their schools of 
rhetoric, — having no clearly settled plans, and still indicating his 
barbarian origin by his imperfect speech and foreign garb.! Here 
it was that he got his rhetorical training, and prepared himself, 
first of all, as it would seem, for the bar.2_ But forensic eloquence, 
with its need of falsehood and chicane, proved distasteful to him,® 
and he relinquished the law to become a teacher and professor of 
rhetoric. Better success attended his efforts in this direction; and 
he soon set forth, after the fashion of the sophists of those days, to 
seek his fortune as an itinerant lecturer. He visited the chief 
cities of Ionia and Greece ;‘ passed over into Italy, when he no 
doubt spent some time in Rome ;® and then extended his journey 
into Gaul. Favor and applause awaited him everywhere,® but he 
attained his greatest success in Gaul. Here rhetoric and law were 
cultivated with great enthusiasm, and a lucrative field was con- 
stantly open to the travelling lecturer.’ The school at Lyons was 
at this time particularly famous, as may be gathered from Eusebius 
and Irenaeus ; and either here or at some other prominent centre 
Lucian enjoyed for several years the honors and emoluments of a 
public professorship,® acquiring along with celebrity an ample 
pecuniary competence.® 

When about forty years’ of age he appears to have returned 
from Gaul, and, after a visit to his native place,! to have removed 


1 Cf. Bis Acc. 27. 

2 Suidas asserts that he practised before 
the courts of Antioch; which is rather un- 
likely, as Lucian gives no hint of having 
lived there, nor of having returned to the 
East in his early career. Suidas says fur- 
ther that he was not successful as a pleader, 
and so took to writing speeches for others, 
of which he composed an immense number. 
This is quite possible. 

3 Cf. Piscat. 29; Bis Acc 32. 

¢ Cf. Bis Acc. 27. 

S That he was familiar with the life of the 
great capital is clear from his ‘ Nigrinus,’ in 


which the manners of Rome and Athens are 
contrasted. But many think that his visit 
to Rome was after his sojourn in Gaul. 
He may very well have visited it both when 
he went to Gaul and on his return from 
there. 

6 Cf. Dream, 1s. 

7 Cf. Juvenal, rs, r11. 

® Cf. Apol. 15; and, with reference to 
the imperial salaries, etc., Capitolinus, Vita 
Anton., and Lucian, Eun. 3. 

® Cf. Bis Acc. 28. 

10 Cf. Bis Acc. 32. 

11 Cf Dream, 16, 
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his family to Athens,! and to have made that city his usual resi- 
dence for the greater part of his remaining years. It was at this 
time, too, that he bade farewell to the rhetorical art,? the idleness 
of whose aims and methods had roused to worthy indignation and 
disgust all the truer instincts of his soul, —the natural enemy of 
all pretence and of everything that maketh a lie.®@ We have no 
means of tracing the history of the succeeding years. He devoted 
himself at first, as it would seem, to philosophy,‘ but became 
speedily disgusted with the jangling and wrangling of the Schools, 
and found at last his true field of labor in inventing and developing 
the satiric dialogue,5 and in using it to lay bare and castigate the 
follies of his age. The works which have given him his enduring 
reputation as one of the greatest wits and satirists of all time 
were in all probability composed in this period. Many years must 
therefore have been spent in quiet literary productiveness, though 
no doubt many a journey for pleasure or with some set purpose 
was undertaken. In 165 he was present at Olympia, and saw the 
famous self-immolation of the apostate Christian and cynic, Pere- 
grinus; and that was the fourth time® that he had been present at 
the celebration. Some time too, in this period, he went to Abono- 
teichos, in Paphlagonia, to visit the celebrated oracle of Alexander, 
the most successful impostor of the age, where his zealous attempt 
to expose humbug and discredit the charlatan came near costing 
him his life.?’ Late in life, after long absence therefrom, he again 
entered the lecture field, —as may be inferred from two prefatory 
addresses,® which were evidently used to introduce his courses 
somewhere. But we may be well assured that he treated his: 
audiences to no trivial speeches of display such as the sophists 
declaimed, but entertained them with readings of his satiric 


dialogues.® 
1 Cf. Alexander, 56. 8 Cf. Piscat. 26; Prometheus es in Ver- 
9 Cf. Bis Acc. 32. bis, 7. 
8 Cf. Piscat. a0. 6 De Morte Per. 35. 
¢ This can be inferred from Hermot. 13 ; 7 Alexander, 54-8. 
as also from the opening sections of ‘ Icaro- 8 Namely, ‘ Heracles’ and ‘ Tionysus.’ 


menippus,’ where Lucian, through the mouth See especially the last two sections of each. 
of Menippus, seems to be narrating his own ® Cf. Dionysus, 6; Piscat. 26. 
experiences. 
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In his last years, ‘one foot almost in Charon's boat,’ as he says,} 
he received an appointment from the Emperor (Commodus, prob- 
- ably) to a lucrative and honorable post in the civil service of 
Egypt.2? His duties were in connection with the courts, and the 
office so important, or his favor at court so great, that he had 
strong hopes of a yet higher appointment. We have no reason to 
suppose that these hopes were realized. He certainly lived to a 
good old age, but where or when or in what manner he died is 
absolutely unknown. His burlesque poetry in celebration of the 
gout® makes it probable he may have.been harassed by that demon 
of high living; but one should hardly infer, as some have done, 
that this was the cause of his death. About his domestic life 
nothing is known; but from his mention of a son‘ we can infer 
that he was married, and the whole tenor of his writings gives us 
reason to believe that his home life was happy and agreeable. 


aD 


Il. THE TIMES OF LUCIAN. 


IN order to understand and appreciate the plan and work of 
Lucian, it is necessary to call to mind very briefly the salient char- 
acteristics of the period in which his activity fell. He flourished 
in the brilliant age of the Antonines, characterized by Gibbon® with 
somewhat excessive enthusiasm as ‘ the period in the history of 
the world during which the condition of the human race was most 
happy and prosperous.’ Profound peace reigned, as it had done 
for generations, throughout the vast extent of the Roman domin- 
ions. Absolute power, wielded with virtue and wisdom, produced 
the world over a sense of security and comparative freedom. Men 
could go and come as they pleased, could think and say what they 
chose. Local institutions still retained much of their old-time 
significance and influence, and imperial taxation had not yet become 


1 See Apol. x. 4 See Eunuchus, 13. 
3 Cf. Apol. 12. 5 ‘Decline and Fall,’ ch. iii. 
8 See Podagra and Ocypus. 
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an onerous burden. But there is a darker side to the picture. 
The absorption of all power in one head, the dying out of local 
patriotism and of the spirit of conquest and aggrandizement, the 
universal contempt felt by the better classes for commercial pur- 
suits, left the world without high ambitions and worthy aims. The 
vast proportions to which slavery had grown, coupled with the 
consequent disappearance of a strong and healthful yeomanry and 
an active middle class, gives the age, with all its glitter, a hope- 
_less, helpless air to him who looks beneath the surface. The 
attainment of riches and pleasure was pursued with mad eagerness 
and with unscrupulous regard for means. The rich were opulent, 
the poor a dependent rabble. Society was voluptuous, luxurious, 
licentious. The four corners of the earth were ransacked for new 
delicacies and strange dainties with which to excite the jaded 
appetite and minister to the pampered taste. And when not even 
the deified wife of a blameless emperor could escape from the just 
censure of deserved reproach, we can only form in imagination 
‘some faint and shuddering conception’ of the depth of degradation 
to which practical morality had fallen. 

The culture of the age was essentially Greek. Under the early 
emperors the Latin language and literature had been resplendent. 
But now the Greek, which had become the universal language of 
the Eastern provinces, encroached more and more upon the West. 
The professional teachers were Greek, and their instruction was 
imparted in their native tongue. Already Juvenal! complains of the 
vast influx of Greek teachers, parasites, adventurers of every sort. 
Even the Roman Emperor, Marcus Aurelius, in his soul-searching 
meditations designed for no eye but his own, expressed himself in 
Greek. The literary activity of the age was in its way immense. 
But there was lacking the stimulus of great ideas, great aspirations, 
great hopes; and so, with all the writing and declaiming, all the 
ardor for correct style and rhetorical finish, the age had little to 
bequeath to posterity of lasting merit and enduring fame. Teachers, 
littérateurs, and philosophers closely resembled one another in 
their general aims and methods, and were classed together under 


1 Sat. 3, 74 ff. 
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the generic name ‘ Sophists,’— a title to which no opprobrium 
attached at this time. Men of letters cared little for the subject- 
matter of their discourse, but devoted themselves to the attainment 
of the graces and elegancies of style with a zealous enthusiasm 
which it is impossible for us to appreciate, difficult for us to under- 
stand. The masterpieces of the classic age were earnestly studied ; 
but not so much for the purpose of kindling the imagination at 
their glowing fires and gaining inspiration from their quickening 
vigor of thought and wealth of ideas, as with the design of increas- 
ing the store of expressions and figures, and of gaining by servile 
imitation a correct habit of speech. These literary craftsmen wan- 
dered over the world with their fine phrases and graceful tropes, 
much as singers and show people do at present, giving courses of 
lectures and instruction in city after city, and winning applause 
and remuneration in proportion to their eloquence and fame. The 
subjects they discussed were often of the most trivial, puerile sort. 
Neither audience nor orator cared so much for the matter as the 
manner. Empty declamations about tyrants, wordy panegyrics 
upon great men or measures of former days, and subtile disqui- 
sitions upon insignificant but puzzling questions of casuistry, were 
much in vogue. Sometimes the attention of the audience was 
excited by the defence of some startling paradox, or a brilliant 
tour-de-force in praise of Baldness or the Fever, or even the Fly 
or the Gnat; while some even allowed the audience to select the 
subject, relying upon their well-stored memory for choice phrases 
and graceful images in which, with pleasing elocution, to adorn the 
chosen theme. But sometimes the speaker came in the mean garb 
of the Cynic, and thundered forth, with the zeal of the fanatic 
preacher, indignant protests at the luxury and license of society 
and the heedless corruption of life. 

While the philosophers were still divided into the old sects, 
yet the lines of separation were no longer so sharply drawn. Phi- 
losophy had lost its keenness of dialectic, its boldness and origi- 
nality of speculation. It was contenting itself with unreasoning 
dependence upon the great masters, and was spending its energies 
in futile quibbling such as would have delighted the narrow 

b 
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Schoolman of the Middle Ages. But more and more it had been 
taking the place which religion should occupy, and was seeking to 
become the guide of life. This is especially true of Stoicism, the 
last great master, the perfect embodiment of whose culture swayed 
the sceptre of universal power. Hadrian had set the fashion, which 
was still followed, of endowing from the imperial treasury chairs of 
the different philosophical sects in the important cities. Under 
the influence of royal patronage, philosophy played a most exten- 
sive and important réle in the life of the times. But this very fact 
contributed to its degeneracy. It became a sort of profession or 
trade to which multitudes resorted, as in the Middle Ages to the 
religious orders, for the easy life it offered. They had no marks of 
the true disciples of philosophy except the long beard, the staff, the 
short coarse mantle; but acting in her name, they brought to her 
disgrace and death, by their scandalous eagerness for profit and 
place, and the shameless excesses of their private lives. The house- 
hold of no great or wealthy man was complete without its domestic 
sophist, who appears to have been a sort of literary and philo- 
sophical adviser of the family. He occupied a prominent place at 
the board of his patron, read lectures at his request, corrected his 
verses, and praised his amateur rhetorical exercises. But this 
position was often one of galling servitude and contemptuous 
neglect, as Lucian’s essay upon the subject abundantly shows. 
The religious condition of the second century cannot fail to excite 
in the thoughtful observer feelings of profound pity and wonder. 
‘The various modes of worship,’ to use a famous sentence of 
Gibbon’s,! ‘ were all considered by the people.as equally true; by 
the philosopher as equally false; and by the magistrate as equally 
useful.’ Religion had ceased to exercise moral correction or con- 
trol over men. Thinking men had long ago given up the popular 
faith, and it had been gradually weakening its hold upon the people. 
Under the influence and example of the devout Antonines, a 
spasmodic attempt to revive a sort of orthodox belief in the ancient 
religion was in progress. At the same time, from Egypt and the 
East mysticism and strangely sensual systems of faith were pressing 


1 ‘ Decline and Fall,’ ch. ii. 
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in, and attracting attention and devotees. There was a revolt 
against the materialism and scepticism of the first century; the 
tendency now was to the other extreme of unreasoning faith in the 
supernatural and of limitless superstition. Times were ripening 
for the mysticism of the Neo-Platonic school. Paganism was put- 
ting forth its last great effort to maintain its hold upon man. The 
oracles resumed their offices; new ones sprang into being; magic, 
astrology, superstitious observances of every sort flourished; and 
religious impostors and charlatans, exorcists and conjurors, reaped 
a full harvest of willing victims. 

But all this time, ignored or neglected by scholar and moralist, 
misunderstood, maligned, hated by the great masses, repressed and 
persecuted by the throne, a new influence was at work in the 
lower orders of society which was destined, like the little leaven, 
to transform the whole mass; a new light was shining forth from 
Galilee, illuminating and irradiating many a dark corner of the 
world with new life and hope, —a light which was yet to bid the 
moral darkness disappear, and to ‘lighten the whole world.’ 


III. LUCIAN’S WRITINGS. 


SOMETHING over eighty different writings pass under Lucian’s 
name. Of this number many are unquestionably spurious ; many 
more of doubtful authenticity.2_ In the collection as we have it 
there is no attempt at arrangement, either logical or chronological.? 
The writings would naturally fall into two general divisions: those 
composed previously to his fortieth year, before the rhetorical pro- 
fession was given up; and those of the remainder of his life. One 
finds little difficulty in assigning each production, with a tolerable 
degree of certainty, to one or the other of these classes. Those 


1 Sommerbrodt considers 22 unauthentic; relative chronology of the various writings, 
Bekker, 28; W. Dindorf, 11. All three see A. Planck, in Program for Seminary at 
are agreed in the rejection of 7. Urach, 1850. 

® For an interesting attempt to settle the 
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of a purely rhetorical or grammatical nature, or upon subjects of 
little human interest, belong of course to the earlier period ; while 
everything that indicates the man of broad common sense, that 
has a marked tendency, we at once think of as the product of his 
pen after he had turned his back upon the frivolous pursuits of the 
sophists. 

I. We have probably only a small part of Lucian’s early compo- 
sitions ; those, most likely, which he himself considered worthiest 
to live. These may be classified as prefatory, critical, and declama- 
tory pieces. The ‘Dream’ is an example of the prefatory speeches, 
which were used as a sort of prelude to a course of readings. 
Some anecdote or pleasing incident is gracefully narrated, and is 
given such a turn that it reflects credit upon the speaker, and 
excites the curiosity of the audience as to what he is about to say. 
Of the critical pieces, the ‘ Trial before the Vowels’ is worthy of 
mention. Stgma brings a complaint of ejection against Zaz, who 
has usurped his place in so many words. The trial is ingeniously 
conducted after the Athenian forms, and is interesting as evidence 
of Lucian’s thorough study of the language. The declamations are 
of the true sophistical sort, as such titles as the ‘ Tyrannicide,’ the 
‘First and Second Phalaris’ (Tyrant of Agrigentum), and the 
‘Encomium of a Fly,’ clearly indicate. The last well repays read- 
ing, as a masterpiece of the class to which it belongs. The light 
and graceful manner in which the habits of the fly are described is 
very entertaining. 

II. The numerous and diversified writings of the second class 
cannot be arranged in the order of their composition. It is prob- 
able that most of the narrative pieces were written first, and that 
perfection of dialogue indicates a later period in Lucian’s literary 
career. But this principle must not be carried too far. In nearly 
all the prceductions of the second period there is either a clearly 
sounded note or an easily distinguished undertone of satire. Lucian’s 
disgust with rhetoric was probably no sudden fancy, but a con- 
stant growth during the years he devoted to her service, as he saw 


! Two prefatory speeches, the ‘ Heracles’ and the ‘ Dionysus,’ already referred to 
above, belong to Lucian’s old age. 
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the shallowness of her methods and the emptiness of the results 
attained. Life must have something better worth one’s serious 
effort than writing rhetorical sours-de-force upon trite and trivial 
themes. So he turned to the profounder study of philosophy, 
only to find the same puerilities of method prevalent among the 
Schools, the same barrenness of practical results attendant upon 
their teachings. The religion of his times, with its childish credu- 
lity, its boundless superstition, aroused him to pity and derision.? 
Society, with its upstarts and farvenus, its fortune-hunters and 
parasites, its grossness and Philistinism, its barbaric luxury and 
corruption, appalled him. Gradually, to his clear common sense, 
his directness and love of truth, came the full consciousness of his 
mission in the world. With the zeal of an iconoclast, he entered 
the lists against the tendencies of the day, and wielded without 
cessation his merciless powers of mockery and ridicule against the 
false rhetoric, the degenerate philosophy, the vain religion, and the 
depraved society which prevailed about him. It is impossible in 
our limits to mention and characterize each composition. It must 
suffice to call attention to the most notable. It is to be borne in 
mind, too, that some pieces could very well be assigned to more 
than one class. 

1. AGAINST THE RHETORICIANS. — Of Lucian’s contributions 
to criticism, the little brochure which treats ‘Of Writing History’ 
has the greatest permanent value. In the first part he exposes and 
ridicules the faults and affectations of the historians of the Parthian 
war (A.D. 161-166) ; their lack of symmetry — their servile imita- 
tion of the letter without catching the spirit of Thucydides and 
Herodotus — their shameless distortion of fact in order to exalt the 
glory of their own side. In the second part he lays down principles 
to be observed in writing history; insisting upon truth, impartiality, 
independence, critical weighing of evidence, careful regard for his- 
torical perspective, breadth and consistency of view, along with a 
correct and pleasing style, as the chief merits of a true historian. 


? Compare the closing sentence of De Sac- a Democritus: the one to laugh at the igno- 
rificiis, where the declaration is made that rance of the masses; the other, to deplore 
the popular belief demands a Heracleitus or their foily. 
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The ‘School for Orators’ points out in the bitterest irony a royal 
road to success in the rhetorical art. Ignorance and audacity are 
the great prerequisites which the aspirant must possess. He must 
dress in the height of fashion, have a retinue of servants, use 
strange, unintelligible words and Attic shibboleths, scatter his dis- 
course with flowers from every source, talk about the famous 
commonplaces of history, whether applicable to the subject in hand 
or not, scold his audience, praise himself, and success will be 
assured. For his private life, let him have as many amours and be 
as devoid of virtue as possible. These directions are represented 
as coming from a distinguished professor of the art, who is sup- 
posed to have been Pollux. Swift, in his ‘ Directions for Servants,’ 
imitates the tone and manner of this piece. In the ‘ Lexiphanes’ 
the prevalent affectation for strange, obsolete, or new-fangled 
expressions is most humorously criticised. Lexiphanes, a young 
rhetorician, reads a composition of the newest sort. Lucian listens 
to the absurd hodge-podge as long as he can endure it; breaks the 
reader off, and advises him to take an emetic to clear his system of 
the disease of verbiage, so that he ‘ may understand and speak like 
a human being.’ The young man is prevailed upon to do so, and 
is greatly relieved ; whereupon Lucian lays down a course of read- 
ing in the old poets and prose writers, by which the last vestiges 
of the malady will be effaced and mental and rhetorical health 
restored. 

2. AGAINST THE PHILOSOPHERS. — ‘ Hermotimus,’ ‘ Sale of 
Lives,’ ‘The Angler,’ ‘ Lapithae,’ ‘The Fugitives,’ ‘The Twice 
Accused,’ and ‘Icaromenippus’ are the dialogues in which the 
enervated philosophy of the time is most severely handled. The 
tone of the ‘Hermotimus’ is prevailingly of the most earnest char- 
acter, though relieved by many a humorous side remark or sly 
laugh. It is aimed especially at the Stoics, but it spares none of 
the:sects. The discussion is conducted in the true Socratic fashion ; 
and the enthusiastic Stoic, who has devoted twenty years to the 
study of his system, and feels that he has made only a start, is 
brought to the conviction that it is impossible to decide which 


system, if any, will lead to the truth; that with life so short it is. 
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an idle waste of effort to attempt to attain to the mythical per- 
fection which the Schools profess to teach, but which the sad 
lives of the professors belie ; and that virtue really consists in 
action. The Stoic acts upon this new conviction, and abandons 
philosophy. 

‘The Sale of Lives’ and ‘The Angler’ are among the brightest 
and cleverest of Lucian’s prodyctions. In the first, Hermes, at the 
bidding of Zeus, sells the ancient philosophers at public auction. 
Ten philosophers in all are offered for sale, of whom Aristippus, 
Democritus, and Heracleitus find no purchaser. The rest go off at 
very different prices. Socrates fetches two talents;! Chrysippus, 
twelve minae; Pythagoras, ten minae; Aristotle, twenty minae ; 
Epicurus, two minae; Pyrrho, the sceptic, one mina; while Dioge- 
nes is as good as given away for two obols. As each is upon the 
stand, his accomplishments are described, and a travesty of his 
teachings humorously given by the auctioneer. It is more than 
likely that this dialogue roused strong feeling against Lucian; at 
all events, he felt it necessary to explain or defend himself. In 
“The Angler’ the philosophers are represented as alive for a day, 
to take vengeance upon Lucian for his scandalous treatment of 
them. He denies that he is their enemy, asserting that to them he 
owes the chief beauties of his style, and asks for a hearing before 
condemnation. It is agreed that Philosophy herself shall be the 
judge. Lucian knows not where she may be found. Many persons 
with long beards and grave demeanor have given him directions to 
her abode, but these have all proved false. Luckily, as they pro- 
ceed, they meet her in the Portico, with Virtue, Temperance, and 
the like in her train, and near her Truth, — ‘a colorless form, all 
but imperceptible,’ — of whom Lucian catches only a glimpse ; 
whereupon they repair to the temple of Athena, and the trial 
begins. Plato is asked to make the accusation, for his ‘marvellous 
sublimity of thought, Attic sweetness of diction,’ and manifold 

other graces, peculiarly fit him for this office. But he declines; and 
Diogenes, the Cynic, who. had brought only sixpence at the sale, 
makes the charge, alleging in earnest, weighty wise that Lucian had 


1 A talent was about § 1,100, the mina about $ 30, the obol about 3 cents. 
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calumniated the philosophers, and made Philosophy herself a by- 
word and areproach. He is more scurrilous than the comedians ; 
nay, even, he has stolen from Philosophy her old servant Dialogue, 
and converted him into an antagonist. Lucian replies that his 
reverence for genuine Philosophy is unbounded; that his attack 
had reference only to the sham philosophers of the present day, — 
unworthy disciples of the illustrious dead, ‘mere asses in lions’ 
skins.’ They, not he, bring Philosophy into contempt. Against 
them —them only —his hot ire is kindled. Lucian is acquitted, 
and is hailed as the real friend of Truth. And now it is resolved 
to put the quack philosophers on trial. Syllogism summons them 
into court in the name of Virtue, Philosophy, and Justice. Hardly 
& man appears. Lucian proclaims a distribution of gifts to all who 
call themselves philosophers, with an extra present to those with. 
long beards. The Acropolis is immediately thronged with eager 
expectants. But these gentry no sooner discover that Virtue and 
Truth are going to inquire into their lives than off they pack in hot 
haste. One Cynic drops his wallet, which is found to contain, not 
homely food, but gold, ointment, a mirror, and dice! Truth com- 
missions Lucian to expose the false philosophers, and brand their 
foreheads with ‘fox’ or ‘ape.’ He proceeds to catch them in this 
way: he baits a hook with gold and figs, and drops the line over 
the edge of the Acropolis; and so, to the amusement of the 
assembled virtues and resuscitated philosophers, fishes up and dis- 
poses of many an arrant knave who made philosophy a trade. 

The ‘ Lapithae’ presents us with a wedding-feast, at which a. 
representative of each of the philosophical sects assists. They 
alone of all the company are ill-mannered and disorderly. They 
fall into a dispute, and at last come to blows, when a general 
mélée ensues, and eyes and noses suffer. In the confusion the 
lights are put out; and when another is suddenly produced, the 
philosophers are all discovered in compromising situations. ‘The 
Fugitives’ satirizes the Cynics especially, who are represented as 
largely made up of vagabonds and runaway slaves. In the ‘ Twice 
Accused’ the philosophy of the day is bitterly characterized ; but 
the piece is most interesting for the last part, — from which it gets 
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its name, —in which Rhetoric and Dialogue prefer charges of ill- 
treatment against Lucian; and we are consequently informed of 
many particulars of his life. 

3. AGAINST THE Gops. — The dialogues in which the popular 
religion is especially criticised are among the most brilliant of 
Lucian’s performances. Each one repays careful reading. For 
the ‘ Dialogues of the Gods’ the student is referred to the special 
Introduction prefixed to the Notes. ‘ Prometheus’ and the 
‘ Assembly of the Gods’ are really dialogues of the gods, but upon 
a little more elaborate scale than those in the collection of that 
name. The former gives a vivid picture of the relationship be- 
tween gods and men, and puts Zeus, himself a mere usurper, in the 
wrong for jealously condemning Prometheus to the rock and the 
vulture. The latter ridicules the great influx of new gods into 
the Olympic family. Zeus summons the gods to institute a strict 
inquiry into the right and title of each new god: so many have 
been swarming in that they have become a grave nuisance. 
Momus, the personification of grumbling, is the chief spokesman. 
He states the case boldly, not even sparing the illegitimate sons 
of Zeus himself who have been exalted to full godship; but dwell- 
ing more particularly upon the Eastern and Egyptian divinities 
who have recently crowded into their number. At last a solemn 
decree is fulminated by Zeus, preparing for the election of a com- 
mission of seven of the great gods to examine and adjudicate the 
claims of all to seats in Olympus. Those who cannot make good 
their titles are to be remanded to the tombs of their fathers ! 

In the ‘ Zeus Confuted’ the very power and godhead of the 
supreme god receives a terrible blow. A Cynic proves, to the com- 
plete but impotent discomfiture of the great Zeus, that, as the 
whole universe is governed by the Fates, he and his compeers are, 
just as men are, only servants or instruments of their power, and 
so his boasted supremacy is an empty myth. The system of future 
rewards and punishments must also fall through, because unreason- 
able. Surely man ought not to be punished nor receive favor for 
what he is compelled to do; and all his acts must be of that sort, 
if the Fates inevitably foreordain all things. 
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The ‘Zeus in Heroics’? is a brilliant attempt to annihilate the 
doctrine of providence. The scene opens in heaven. Zeus is 
pacing up and down in agony, muttering to himself. To Hermes 
and Athena, who urge him in mock verse to impart his trouble and 
find comfort, he replies in a mysterious and portentous reminiscence 
of Euripides. Hera appears. She knows what ails him: he is in 
love again. Zeus resents the charge. It is a far different matter : 
the gods are in peril. Timocles, a Stoic, and Damis, an Epicurean, 
fell into a public dispute yesterday on the nature of providence, — 
Damis holding that we do not exist, or, anyway, exercise no control 
over human affairs. They are to finish the debate to-day. The 
world is breathless to know which will win. Our danger is extreme. 
What are we todo? It is decided to call an assembly of the gods. 
Hermes makes proclamation in a parody of Homer. The gods 
throng in, and are ranged in the order of their material and work- 
manship, — the gods and their famous statues being humorously 
identified. The gold gods have the first rank, but there are many 
disputes as to precedence. When at last all are seated and order 
secured, Zeus is about to state the object of the meeting. But he 
has forgotten his speech, —a fine one it was too. What shall he 
do?—try a bit of Homer? Oh, that is worn out, Hermes tells 
him. Do as the orators do, — borrow from Demosthenes. Zeus 
does so, quoting the great orator so nearly that he all but calls the 
gods ‘Gentlemen of Athens.’ He gets the first word out, but 
bethinks himself in time to replace the second with ‘gods.’ The 
gods are informed of what is going forward. The party that 
believes with Damis is constantly increasing. If he wins the day 
we shall be left unhonored and idle, perishing of hunger here in 
heaven. Something must be done. Let each speak boldly. Momus, 
the fault-finder, arises. He is not surprised ; he has long foreseen 
how things would go. Good men have been neglected and allowed 
to suffer; bad men left unpunished; oracles proved false and 
lying. Our jealous lives and loves are chronicled in the sacred 
poems. What wonder Epicurus denied our providence? The 


1 See Froude, ‘Short Studies,’ third series, article ‘ Lucian,’ for a spirited translation 
of this dialogue. 
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wonder ‘is it did not come sooner. All we have cared for is a 
steady altar service. Poseidon advises Zeus to knock Damis down" 
with his thunderbolt. No, that is impossible, Zeus rejoins; every 
man’s end is decreed by Fate. Apollo suggests that a junior coun- 
sel be provided to help Timocles, — who is really a very worthy 
man, has large classes and all that, but quite loses his head in a 
public debate. Momus scouts such an idea; a better plan must be 
devised. But you are a prophet, Apollo; you have made a fortune 
at the oracle business. Tell us how this dispute is going to turn 
out. Apollo at first declines; he has not his tripod or other imple- 
ments with him. But, urged by Zeus, he gives in halting verse a 
most astonishing example of his skill. It out-Herods the famous 
oracle to Croesus, and Momus nearly chokes with laughter. He 
pronounces the prophet a humbug. Heracles says let the debate 
go on; if Damis wins the day, he will pull down the hall about 
the fellow’s ears. No, that will not do, Zeus says; he might try 
such things when he was a man, but, now he is a god, he ought 
to know such things are predetermined by Fate. Meanwhile, 
before the gods have devised a plan for aiding their champion, 
the philosophers have met. The gates of heaven are opened ; 
the gods prepare tolisten. Zeus fears Timocles is no match 
for Damis; but anyway the gods can help him by their prayers! 
The debate ensues, interspersed with side remarks by the gods 
as one or the other makes a point. The Stoic urges, as proofs 
of providence, the divine order of the universe, the testimony 
of scriptures, the prevalence of worship, the existence of oracles, 
the necessity of a pilot for the great ship of the world. But 
Damis triumphantly routs and scouts him from every defence. 
As a final argument the Stoic propounds this syllogism: If 
there are altars, there must be gods; but there are altars, there- 
fore there must be gods. Damis answers with a loud laugh of 
derision; whereupon, amid the vituperations of the Stoic and the 
applause of the concourse, the discussion closes. Zeus is in a 
quandary. ‘ What can we do?’ he helplessly asks. Hermes 
brings comfort by saying: ‘ One isn’t hurt if one doesn’t acknowl- 
edge it, as the old play says. Suppose a handful of the Greeks 
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do believe Damis, the great masses and all the barbarians are still 
with us.’ 

4. AGAINST SOCIETY. —In all of Lucian’s writings we catch 
glimpses of the society of the times; but he has many pieces which 
present us with more elaborate pictures. The satiric motive is 
manifest in all. Sophists, philosophers, and gods come in for 
many a side thrust, as effective as those in the dialogues aimed 
directly at these classes. Among the dialogues that may be reck- 
oned here are the most interesting productions of Lucian’s pen. 
‘Timon,’ ‘ Cock,’ ‘ Charon,’ ‘ Dialogues of the Dead,’ are his 
masterpieces. The Introductions prefixed to the Notes treat of 
these at length. The ‘ Nigrinus’ paints with impressive satire the 
depravity of life at Rome; over against which, by way of contrast, 
the simplicity of Athenian life is placed. Another picture of the 
riotous life and corrupt manners of the Romans is presented in the 
paper on ‘ Hired Companions,’ in which the degrading condition of 
the literary dependent in the household of the wealthy but uncul- 
tured Roman is graphically portrayed. When late in life Lucian 
accepted public office, he felt that his action demanded defence in 
view of what he had said against those who sought a wealthy 
patron ; so he published his ‘ Apologia,’ in which he shows that 
he stood on a very different footing. He had not bartered away 
his freedom for a seat at a rich man’s table. He was serving the 
emperor in a high and important public capacity. In one sense or 
another all men serve, and service is ennobling. 

In a charming piece of persiflage, entitled the ‘ Parasite,’ a speci- 
men of that infamous class of diners-out is introduced to us, who 
impudently but very cleverly argues that Parasitism is an art, — 
‘the art of eating and drinking at others’ expense, and of making 
the proper acknowledgments.’ The dialogue is a close imitation 
of the Platonic model, of which it is possibly a sort of travesty; 
for nothing is sacred to the satirist. The ‘ Philopseudes’ satirizes 
the unconscionable credulity of the age, — the belief in miracles, 
in extraordinary cures, in superstitious observance of signs and 
omens, and in supernatural follies of all sorts. The relations of 
rich and poor are set before us in the ‘ Saturnalian Tracts.’ ‘The 
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Ship, or the Wishes’ humorously laughs at day-dreaming and 
castle-building, and idle wishing for impossible blessings. Another 
piece, ‘ Against an Uneducated Man,’ holds up to merciless ridicule 
an ignoramus, who thought by buying many books to get a reputa- 
tion for learning and culture. 


There are many compositions of Lucian, of various degrees of 
merit and interest, which can hardly be assigned to any of the pre- 
ceding classes. A few of these demand notice. 


5. THE ROMANCES.— There are two productions that may be 
classed as romances. The ‘True History,’ and ‘ Lucius, or the 
Ass.’ The latter, which seems to have been the basis for the 
‘Golden Ass’ of Appuleius, furnished Le Sage with incidents for 
‘Gil Blas.’ It tells the story of a young man, Lucius, who visited 
at the house of a sorceress, and was curious to learn the secret of 
her power. He ingratiated himself with the maid-servant, and by 
her was furnished with magic ointment which should transform 
_him into a bird. But the maid had taken the wrong box, and he 
was changed into an ass, though still retaining the intelligence and 
feelings of a man. He has most astonishing experiences in all 
sorts of places and with all kinds of people, and is at last restored 
to human shape by eating rose-leaves. 

The ‘ True History’ is a humorous and satiric caricature of the 
marvellous element in historians and poets. Certain authors, like 
Ctesias, have written incredible tales of travel in foreign lands, 
which they wish us to hold for true. But Iam honest. There is 
nothing true in my ‘True History’ except the statement that it is 
all false. After this preface the tale begins. He set sail from 
Cadiz into the unknown ocean with a stout ship and fifty com- 
panions. Seven days out an island was reached, once visited by 
Heracles and Dionysus, as a pillar informed them, where the rivers 
ran with wine and the fish they caught made them tipsy. Soon 
after leaving this a whirlwind caught them up and carried them to 
the moon, where they were cordially received by King Endymion. 
Here they spent some time, taking part in a war against Phaethon, 
king of the sun. A description is given of the various troops and 
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their arms, of the battle in mid-air, and also of the habits of life 
in the moon, in which each new particular is more astounding than 
the one before. At last they embarked once more, and, sailing 
through the Zodiac, came to a city between the Pleiades and 
Hyades, inhabited by voluble and active lamps, each of which had 
a lantern for a residence. Leaving this, they passed near the 
famous Cloudcuckootown of Aristophanes, and soon reached the 
ocean again. After a short time they were swallowed, ship and all, 
by an enormous whale. Several months were spent in the belly of 
the monster, where the space was so great that there were plains 
and wooded mountains. Other inhabitants were there, with whom 
they waged war. They finally made their escape by setting fire to 
the forests. After several days’ burning, the whale died, and they 
got their vessel out and set sail. They had strange experiences in 
a frozen sea; after which they came into a sea of milk, where a 
white cheese-island, abounding in vines, productive, not of wine, 
but milk, was visited. Not far from there they found the sea 
inhabited by cork-footed men, who ran over the waves with perfect 
ease. By and by they came toward a wonderful island, — the 
Island of the Blessed, — whence there greeted them breezes more 
fragrant than blow from Araby the Blest, redolent as they were 
with the perfumes of all delicious flowers. They anchored and 
went ashore, and, bound in chains of roses, were taken before the 
court of Rhadamanthus, who allows them to abide there seven 
months. The wonders they saw, — the city of gold, with emerald 
ramparts, where there is no night nor day, but a soft twilight and 
perpetual springtime reign; the vines bearing fruit twelve times a 
year: the rivers of milk and wine; the Elysian fields, where the 
heroes dined, propped on beds of flowers, and served by zephyrs 
which bring whatever they desire, and crowned with chaplets by 
nightingales; — all this and more one must read of in Lucian him- 
self. The ancient worthies are seen, but no Stoics, — they were 
still climbing up their hill of virtue; and no Academics, — they 
were not quite sure there was such an island! Lucian converses 
with Homer, and finds out about his poems, and learns his opinion 
of Homeric critics. After various other experiences, the time for 
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departure comes. Just as they are embarking, Odysseus slips into 
Lucian’s hand a note for Calypso. They come then to the island 
where the wicked are burned with never-ending fires. Liars receive 
direst punishment ; among them Herodotus and Ctesias were seen. 
They visit the Island of Dreams, and see most wonderful sights ; 
then touch at Calypso’s Island, where Lucian delivers Odysseus’s 
note, and answers Calypso’s inquiries about Penelope as he thinks 
Calypso will best like. Several other astonishing experiences are 
had, and marvellous beings seen ; and the ‘ True History’ comes 
to a sudden end, with promise of yet more. The air of truthfulness 
is throughout remarkable, and the interest never flags. 

6. BIOGRAPHIES. — In the ‘ Life of Demonax’ Lucian gives us, 
with many interesting details, a loving picture of a philosopher 
after his own heart. He followed no particular sect or system, but 
drew from all sources whatever he preferred. His culture was 
wide and catholic; his influence such that men parted from his 
company with new impulses and inspirations to a right life, and 
with better hopes for the future. In this, as in all his biographical 
writings, it is probable that Lucian credits the individual with 
characteristics of the class of which he is a type. 

The ‘ Life of Alexander’! makes us acquainted with the Cagliostro 
of the second century, — one of the most arrant charlatans that ever 
imposed upon a credulous age. He established an oracle at Abono- 
teichos, in Paphlagonia, which became famous throughout the 
empire. He had his agents in Rome itself, and he secured public 
recognition. Lucian set about investigating the humbug; visited 
the impostor, learned the methods of his operations, tested over and 
over again his oracles, and did his best to discredit him. Alexander 
was so incensed at Lucian’s intermeddling that he formed a plan, 
which nearly succeeded, of ridding the world of his persecutor. 

Of still greater interest to us, because of its reference to Chris- 
tianity, is the account of Peregrinus.? It is extremely probable 
that for satiric purposes a great deal of fiction is woven into this 


! Dedicated to Celsus, —him, no doubt, icle, ‘ Lucian and Christianity,’ a translation 
whose attack upon Christianity was answered of which will be found in the ‘ Bibliotheca 
by Origen. Sacra,’ vol. 10, pp. 284, 448 But this must 

® In this connection see A. Planck’s art- be read with caution. 
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account, and that Lucian lays much to the charge of Peregrinus 
which he knew to the disgrace of other Cynics. He is represented 
as having been haunted through life by an overmastering passion 
for notoriety. Born in Armenia, his first act on reaching manhood 
was the murder of his father. He took refuge among the Chris- 
tians, attained importance among them, and suffered imprisonment 
for the faith. After his release he was excommunicated for some 
offence, and became a Cynic. He wandered through Egypt, attract- 
ing attention by his self-torture; gained celebrity at Kome by his 
unbridled insolence in attacking the emperor ; was finally banished 
from the city, thereby gaining still greater notoriety; and went to 
Elis, where his insolence of tongue and mad endeavor to rouse the 
people to revolt kept him long in the public mouth. As his noto- 
riety waned, he announced at one Olympic festival that at the next 
he would publicly burn himself. Lucian was present, and heard 
his final speech. He had thought his friends would prevent the 
immolation; but they held him to his promise, and he plunged into 
the flames. As Lucian returned from beholding this crowning 
folly, he met many who were coming too late. He told them about 
it, garnishing his narrative for the credulous with such fables as 
that the earth trembled, and a vulture flew aloft from the flames 
direct to heaven, saying in an articulate voice, —‘I have left the 
earth; I ascend to Olympus.’ Lucian afterwards heard these 
inventions of his own soberly narrated as actual occurrences by 
those who claimed to have been eye-witnesses, 





IV. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


1. Luctan’s CuLTuRE.— Through precisely what course of 
training Lucian passed, we have no means of determining. He 
was in school in his native town till a lad of sixteen or so.1 In 
Tonia he received instruction in the arts of the sophist and rheto- 
rician.2 The demands of this profession compelled the most 

1 Cf Dream, 1. 2 Cf. Bis Acc. 27. 
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careful attention to language and style, and a wide familiarity with 
the more obvious and important facts of every department of learn- 
ing. But the culture was often very superficial. Lucian’s writings 
afford evidence of the author’s deficiency in mathematical training,! 
but display a knowledge of the humanities, surprising alike for its 
fulness and variety. He is conversant with the principal prose 
writers and poets of classic Greek literature. Homer is constantly 
upon his tongue. His acquaintance with the history of nations 
and individuals is almost encyclopedic; though he sometimes 
makes a slip, and often distorts events for rhetorical or satiric pur- 
poses.? Quite as remarkable is his full and accurate knowledge of 
mythology and ‘proverbial wisdom. His understanding and sound 
appreciation of art is a continual source of wonder. He delights 
in describing the works of the great artists, and in drawing illus- 
trations therefrom.? He evinces broad rather than profound knowl- 
edge of the doctrines of the different philosophical sects, which he 
approaches almost always from the standpoint of the satirist. He 
seems to have known something of the Latin language,* and pos- 
sibly of its literature. His estimation of the social and moral 
forces of the age mark him as a trained and skilful observer of 
life and manners. 

2. Lucran’s STYLE, ETC. — It is wonderful what mastery the 
Syrian provincial gained over the niceties of Attic expression and 
style.6 Close and long-continued study of the best classic models, 
combined with his great natural genius, good sense, and quickness 
in gaining new impressions and assimilating new ideas, brought 
this about. His style is remarkable for its transparent clearness, 
its perfect lucidity, its limpid flow, its rhythmic grace, its simplicity 
and naturalness, and the ready ease with which it adapts itself to 


1 Cf Hermot. 74; Hip. 3. 

3 That he was lacking in real historic con- 
sciousness and in profound grasp of history, 
Passow shows in his pamphlet, ‘ Lucian und 
die Geschichte,’ Meiningen, 1854. 

8 See notably description of a picture by 
Aétion in ‘ Herodotus or Aétion,’ — which 
is said to have given Raphael hints for one of 
his frescos, — and of a picture by Zeuxis in 
* Zeuxis or Antiochus’; and compare disser- 


tation of Hugo Bitimner, ‘De Locis Luciani 
ad Artem Spectantibus,’ Berlin, 1866. 

# Cf. Pro Lapsu, 13. 

5 Notice, e. g., in Tim. 22, comparison of 
rich man, beset by legacy-hunters, tothunny ~ 
fish, is the same as in Hor. Sat. 2, 5. 

6 How much Lucian piqued himself ou 
his gracefal style may be seen by reading 
his ‘ Zeuxis or Antiochus’ and the ‘ Prome- 


theus es in Verbis.’ 
c 
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the most varied emotions and the most diversified themes. It is 
vivified with the enthusiasm of strong convictions and earnest pur- 
pose ; it sparkles with bright emanations of fancy; it kindles with 
glowing imaginativeness ; it is suffused with healthful humor and 
playful wit ; while satire, sarcasm, mockery, and scorn are its 
peculiar elements, its vital air. 

But with all his zeal for perfect Attic usage, Lucian never quite 
succeeded in ridding himself of solecism, and freeing himself from 
the tendencies of the language of his own day. He cannot manage 
the particle with the subtile force and fine precision of the earlier 
time. He often gives us sentences overloaded with those marvel- 
lous creations of the Greek genius. His use of the idiomatic «ai, 
as also of the indefinite rs as an adjective modifier, is so frequent 
as to become a mannerism. He often uses as for Sore, and fre- 
quently has yn where ov« would alone be possible in the better 
period. Nor is he quite clear as to the proper functions of the 
optative. In purpose and conditional clauses he often employs it 
where the subjunctive were more correctly used. Lucian further- 
more often sins against good taste by his frequent reiteration of 
the same idea or illustration, and by his fondness for certain 
Homeric phrases and oft-used images. 

Lucian enriched the world with a new literary form in the satiric 
dialogue.!- The philosophical dialogue was the starting-point ; but 
into the severe and dignified form of Plato he breathed the laugh- 
ing, satiric spirit of Aristophanes. In his hands this became a 
potent instrument for hastening the downfall of Olympus and 
shattering the decaying columns of the ancient but degenerated 
Schools. There have been many modern imitators of his work, 
especially of his ‘ Dialogues of the Dead.’ Moreover, by his 
‘True History’ he became the father of all that abundant class of 
books of which ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ and ‘Munchausen’ are familiar 
modern examples. 

3. LUCIAN’s PHILOSOPHY. — Enough has already been said to 
show Lucian’s attitude toward the philosophy of his day. What 
were his own ideas of the great questions which philosophy attempts 


3 Cf Prom. es in Verb. 7; Bis Acc. 33f.; Piscat. 26. 
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to answer?! He was a good deal of an agnostic, I suspect. 
Actual, practical life absorbed his time and attention to the exclu- 
sion of speculative problems. He was by nature and preference 
an iconoclast. Great names and ancient systems, with their vaunted 
assumption of authority, provoked in him, not reverence, but a 
smile of incredulity. His work for the world was not to build up, 
but to tear down. It was his high privilege to show the hollow 
and unsatisfactory nature of the philosophical teachings of his day. 
Beyond this he hardly went or cared to go. When he had pulled 
down the idols that his age adored, he had no others to set up in 
their places. He did not believe in idols. In the ‘ Life of Demo- 
nax’ he would seem to have delineated his ideal of a sage, — no 
dogmatic adherent of a particular school of thought, but broad and 
catholic in his associations and sympathies, sincere and sensible in 
his daily life. In the ‘Hermotimus’? he figures Truth under the 
image of a city where all are blissful, — fair as the city toward 
which Bunyan’s Christian made his triumphant pilgrimage, — 

whither it would be worth a lifetime of effort to attain. The 
different sects claim each to know the one way that leadeth there- 
unto. But what ordinary man has the means of deciding which 
one is in the right, or whether, indeed, any one may be? Ah, and 
life is too short to devote the necessary years to weighing the 
claims of each; especially when we contemplate the immoral lives 
of those who assert that they have gained the calm, clear heights 
of truth. It is not worth while, therefore, to worry ourselves in a 
weary attempt to attain the extremely improbable, but strive to 
make our immediate lives happy and sweet, strong and helpful. 
He praised the good life wherever he found it. His bitterest spite 
against the Schools is because of the incontinent, inconsistent lives 
of the adherents, which their teachings had no power to control. 
In one place he has a good word for Epictetus,® in another for 
Epicurus,* in another for a Cynic ;° yet the systems these repre- 
sented were unspared. That his own life was moral and earnest we 


I See in this connection the dissertation % Adv. Indoct. 13. 

of Wilhelm Chlebs, ‘De Luciano Philo ‘£ Alex. 47. 

sopho,’ Berlin, 1838. 5 Cf. the ‘Cynic’; also Catapl. 24. 
3 Hermot. 22 ff. 
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may well believe. True, there are some passages in his writings 
which offend against our moral taste. But ancient morality, at its 
best, was not Christian morality; and we must allow somewhat 
for the temper of the times and the temptations the humorous 
writer is ever under to provoke a laugh by rather broad and ques- 
tionable utterances. He mentions, as an amusing calumny, Alex- 
ander’s charge of immorality against himself ;' and the whole tenor 
of his writings makes him a lover of truth and a hater of evil.? 
His philosophy of life, if I mistake not, is summed up in the 
striking sentence from ‘ Hermotimus,’ found upon our title-page : 
‘Virtue consists in activity; that is, in doing right, and sensible, 
and manly acts.’ The wise man will not hold himself aloof from 
those about him, but will enter into their life, and seek fellowship 
with them.® 

4. LUCIAN AND RELIGION. — Lucian disbelieved entirely in the 
supernatural. Religion was a mass of idle tales and absurd tradi- 
tions, from which the sensible man should cut quite loose. Into 
the battle against the popular faith, with its gods innumerable, its 
meaningless rites, its senseless oracles, he entered with heart and 
soul. He mocked and railed at superstition and all credulous 
beliefs and observances. But here again he offered no substitute 
for the faith he contemned. Faint and feeble are the traces in his 
works — if, indeed, they can be found at all — of any conception of 
the eternal God, unknown, incomprehensible. He was too much 
absorbed in the life that is, for any illumination from the life to 
come to lighten his inner consciousness. But his scepticism had 
nothing systematic or dogmatic about it. It was that of the busy, 
practical man of the world, who, in his eagerness to clear the 
tangled places and make straight the crooked pathways of this life, 
finds neither time nor inclination to puzzle his brain and perplex 
his heart with any verities except those which are apparent to the 
sense or apprehended by experience. But life will be better if 
freed from the tyranny of religion. Lucian’s satire, therefore, is 
something more than irreverent mockery and sneering laughter at 


1 Alex. 54. Yevds cai picétudos cal picw way rd 
3 In the ‘ Angler,’ 20, Lucian says of him- rocoutwées eldos Trav prapwy avOparwr. 
self: prraddcey eiut cat prcoyéns kai ptoo- % Cf, Hermot. 84; Lapith. 34 
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the follies and foibles of the gods. It is informed by a profound 
moral purpose to free men from ignorance and self-deception, and 
to rescue them from the fears of superstition and the infamous arts 
of the charlatan. 

The most striking parallel to Lucian in modern times is Voltaire. 
Their methods were the same; their attitude toward the times in 
which they lived, the same. But the Greek satirist gains by com- 
parison with the witty Frenchman. He does not misrepresent nor 
caricature the doctrines he attacks. Without passion or prejudice, 
he sets the idols of the decrepit faith before us just as they are. 
And that is enough. 

In his zeal for the destruction of paganism and superstition, he 
was really a most potent ally of Christianity. But the early Church 
did not recognize him as such, and he himself would have scoffed 
at the idea. He was incapable of estimating the new force which 
had come into the world and was silently exerting among the 
lower classes its divine power of regeneration. To him Christianity 
was only one of the innumerable Eastern faiths, —an offshoot of 
the despised system of the Jews, —the infatuated adherents of 
which were worthy only of contemptuous pity. 

The Christian scholiasts and some later commentators have 
found frequent allusions to the Christian scriptures in Lucian’s 
writings, and have heaped upon him unsparing abuse. The ‘ True 
History’ was supposed to offer abundant examples. The battle in 
mid-air between the forces of the moon and the sun was a travesty 
of the conflict of St. Michael and the dragon; the monstrous whale 
which swallowed the adventurers was in mockery of the story of 
Jonah; the city of gold, where there is neither night nor day, and 
where the vines bear fruit twelve times a year, was an impious allu- 
sion to the new Jerusalem, — the ‘city of pure gold,’ ‘which hath 
no need of the sun, neither of the moon,’ and through which flows 
the river of life, on whose banks stands ‘the tree of life, yielding 
its fruit every month.’ It is not impossible that the ‘True His- 
tory’ may contain some faint reminiscence of the Bible; but it is 
far more probable, as Hermann Kiihn has clearly shown,’ that all 


1 Program, Grimma, 1844. 
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these supposed allusions are either the chance similarities incident 
to all highly figurative descriptions of like subjects, or references 
to matters found in profane literature. It is in the account of 
Peregrinus alone! that Lucian manifests any knowledge of the 
Christian religion, The passage?.in which he speaks of the 
Christians is very famous, and has been the subject of much con- 
troversy; but it contains nothing which indicates in Lucian a 
feeling of special animosity and enmity against our faith. It reads 
as follows : — : 

‘ About this time*® he became a master of the marvellous wisdom 
of the Christians, through association about Palestine with their 
priests and scribes. And— would you believe it?— in a short time 
these were mere boys beside him who rose to be their prophet, 
master of rites, head of the synagogue and everything. Of their 
books he explained and expounded some, and composed many 
himself ; and they began to regard him as a god, and had him as 
their lawgiver, and made him their bishop. Anyway, they still 
worship that great man, — the one who was crucified in Palestine 
for introducing this new mystery. Well, Peregrinus was arrested 
for his zeal and cast into prison, — a circumstance which redounded 
no little to his renown for the future, and to the love of mystery 
and thirst for notoriety which were his ruling passions. For while 
he remained in bonds, the Christians, considering this a general 
calamity, left no means untried in their endeavor to set him free. 
When their efforts proved unavailing, ministries of every other 
sort were continued with unremitting zeal. From the earliest 
dawn one could see aged widows and orphan children waiting 
beside the prison-door; nay, men of authority among them bribed 








1 The tractate, ‘ Philopatris,’ included 
among Lucian’s writings, belongs, without 
doubt, to a much later period. On the evi- 
dence of this, however, Lucian was by some 
thought to be an apostate Christian. In the 
* Philopseudes,’ 16, where a Syrian of Pale- 
stine, famous for his power in curing demo- 
niacs and lunatics, is mentioned, many, 
contrary to the plain meaning of the passage, 
which speaks of the Syrian as a contempo- 


rary, have found an allusion to Christ. In 
* Alexander,’ 25, the false prophet speaks of 
Epicureans, atheists, and Christians in the 
same breath; the reason for classing them 
together being that they were all alike in- 
credulous of heathen oracles. 

2 De Morte Peregr. 11 fff. 

3 Namely, shortly after the murder of his 
father, when Peregrinus was wandering from 
land to land. 
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the jailer, and spent the night with him. Moreover, elaborate 
_ meals were brought in, their sacred books were read, and the most 
excellent Peregrinus — for so he still was called — was styled by 
them a second Socrates. Besides all this, there came from the 
cities of Asia persons delegated by the Christians at their common 
cost to assist the man, to defend him on trial, and to give him 
comfort. They display inconceivable alacrity whenever their public 
interest is in question; in short, they grudge nothing. So Pere- 
grinus received considerable money from them on the pretext of 
his imprisonment, which indeed proved very profitable to him. 
For these poor wretches have made themselves believe that they 
are altogether immortal, and are going to live for evermore; so 
they hold death in contempt, and most are quite ready to yield 
themselves thereunto. Moreover, their first lawgiver made them 
believe that they are all brothers one of another when they have 
once abandoned and quite abjured the gods of the Greeks, and 
given their worship to that crucified sophist of theirs, and con- 
formed their lives to his laws. So they hold all things in equal 
contempt, and esteem them as common property, having adopted 
such notions with no clear ground of faith. If, therefore, an 
impostor appears among them, a man of skill and craft, and able to 
manage affairs, he gets rich in no time at all by playing upon these 
simple folk.’ 

The governor of Syria at that time was devoted to philosophy, 
Lucian says; and perceiving that Peregrinus was rather anxious 
than otherwise for martyr fame, he disappointed him by setting 
him at liberty. Peregrinus went back home, where the feeling 
against him because of his crime was still strong. He escaped the 
fury of the people by yielding up to them what remained of his 
large patrimony, and again set forth upon his wanderings, depend- 
ing upon the Christians everywhere for supplies. But he was soon 
found guilty of some transgression, of eating some forbidden 
food, Lucian thinks, — and was excommunicated. 

This is all. The narrative is entirely free from any appearance 
of spite or hate or mockery. Lucian speaks of the ‘ marvellous 
wisdom of the Christians’; but no trace of sarcasm lurks in the 
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expression, so far as we can judge, though the scholiast took it in 
that way, and uttered a very unchristian malediction. His refer- 
ence to Christ as the ‘crucified sophist’ contains no opprobrium 
whatever. ‘Sophist,’ in Lucian’s day, was a perfectly good word, 
as much so as ‘teacher’ or ‘lecturer’ at the present time. There 
is abundant proof that Lucian’s knowledge of the Christians was 
extremely superficial; else, for example, he would never have 
spoken of ‘priests’ and ‘scribes,’ nor mentioned the synagogue, 
nor supposed that Christians could have held Peregrinus for a 
god, or named him Socrates. But he knows about the zeal of the 
Christians when a brother is in difficulty; of their brotherly love, 
their splendid liberality and self-sacrifice ; of their contempt for 
the world in the belief of an immortality ; of their bravery in the 
face of death; of their perfect abjuration of heathen divinities ; of 
their worship of Christ, with conformity of their lives to his laws. 
He thinks, however, that they have no sure ground for their faith; 
and pronounces them ‘poor wretches’ (xaxodaiuoves) for their lack 
of worldly wisdom, and the ease with which they allow themselves 
to fall a prey to any clever impostor who appears. One needs 
only to compare Lucian’s utterances with those of Tacitus, Sueto- 
nius, and Pliny, to appreciate the difference in Lucian’s attitude. 
He simply did not understand the new light that was shining into 
men’s lives; but so far as he did know it, he finds in it nothing to 
rail at or to mock. He thought of its devotees as simple, credu- 
lous, deluded people, — nothing more, nothing less. He was not 
of a temper that could have been brought to recognize its beauty 
or admit its claims; though all the time he was doing it manful 
service by hurrying to complete overthrow the falling superstition 
of Olympus. 

5. LucIAN’s VALUE FOR US.-~ More than any other writer, 
Lucian enables us to know how men lived and acted, what their 
thoughts and feelings were, in that period during which the new 
principle of Christianity was beginning to make itself a recognized 
force in an exhausted civilization and an enervated race. The 
helplessness of Zeus and his court, —strengthened though it was by 
strange importations from Egypt and the East, — the hopelessness 
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of philosophy, are reflected as nowhere elsé in his pages. The 
pageant of second century life passes in long procession before our 
eyes. The rich and the poor jostle each other, and peer with half- 
angry glances into one another’s faces; prince and slave look 
across an infinite chasm into each other’s eyes; lord and lady 
parade before us with their vices and their follies on their sleeves ; 
charlatan and enthusiast, priest and juggler, pander and parasite, 
sorceress and strange woman, idle rhetorician and captious 
philosopher, savant and cynic, fortune-hunter and fawning poli- 
tician, crowd and elbow their way along before us, and bring to us 
with startling vividness the follies, the passions, the enthusiasms, 
the competitions, and all the bustle and rustle and hurly-burly of 
the tragedy, the comedy, the ballet of life, which thronged the 
great world-theatre some seventeen centuries ago. 


AUTHORITIES. — For fuller details with reference to the age, 
and Lucian’s activity, the student is referred to the following 
treatises: — ‘The Age of the Antonines,’ by W. W. Capes 
(‘Epochs of Anc. Hist.’ series); closing chapters of Merivale’s 
‘Romans under the Empire’; opening chapters of Gibbon’s 
‘Decline and Fall’; Lecky, ‘ History of European Morals,’ ch. ii. ; 
Farrar, ‘ Seekers after God,’ ch. iv.; Renan, ‘ Marc-Auréle’; 
‘Lucian, by W. L. Collins (‘Anc. Classics for English Readers’ 
series); Froude’s ‘ Short Studies,’ third series; Martha, ‘ Les 
Moralistes sous l’Empire Romain,’ last ch.; Jacob, ‘ Characteristik 
Lucians’; ‘Democratic Review,’ 11, 223; ‘Quart. Rev.’ 37, 32; 
‘Eclectic Mag.’ 134, 796; ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 10, 284, 448; 
Classical Dictionaries, etc. 
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Ta péAXovTA Tpod es pet Euov’ Kal Srws arravta, 
e A 
omoca éaTi, ra Te Ocia ta T avOpwamiva, ove eis 
paxpavy oe Sidakouat. Kal o viv mévns 6 Tod 
an e “~ 
Seivos, o BovAevadmevos rept aryevvods oitw Téxvns, 
per OAlyov amacot Enrwtos Kal éripBovos éon, 
Tipapevos Kal émratvovpevos Kal émt Tois apiotas 
eVdokimav Kat Ud THY yéver Kal TAOUT@P IMpov- 
, a 
xovTwy atroBNeTropevos, eoOta péev ToLavTny apTe- 
a 99 4 X e fo! o A A 
xyopuevos, —dei~Eaca thy éautis* mavu 8é Naumpay 
épopes — “ apyns Sé xat mpoedpias afvovpevos: 
. > “A 2Q2 3d \ ol > “~ > ‘ 
Kav Tot atroonuys, ovo emi Tis adddodaTis ayvas 
Kai adavys éon*.TovavTd vot TweptOnow Ta yvepi- 
cata, @oTe THY OpwvTwy ExacTos Tov wWAncloV 
4 5 / n by UA r @ ? a > 
xkuwnoas Seiker ce t@ SaxTvrAm ‘ odTOS éxeivos 
Agywv. dy Sé te arrovdys dkwov fH tors dirous 4 
AY , 4 2 4 
Kal THY Todw SAnv KaTadkapBavyn, eis oé TayTes 
3 a wv 4 c 4 c 
avroBNepovtat: Kay Tov TL NEYoU TUY)S, KEXNVOTES 
ol WoANXol axovaovtat, Oavyalovtes ae tHs Suvd- 
pews TOV NOywy Kal TOY TaTépa THs evTradias 
4 
evdarpovitovtes: 8 Sé Réyoucw, ws dpa Kar 
ry r) U , 9 9 , a ? 
aQavaroi twes yivovras é€& avOpwreav, tovTO cot 
, \ \ aA > N ] Le) 4 ? lA 
WepiToijow* Kal yap hy autos éx tod Biov aréXOns, 
ovToTe avon csuvwv Tos Tematdevpévots Kal 
“ a“ b 4 La a) N 4 
qMpocouiAwy Tois apicTos. opas Tov Anuoobevnv 
éxeivov, Tivos viov dyta éym HAlov Erroincga. opas 
tov Aicxyivny, os TuUsTavoTpias vids Fv, Srrws 
autov d« éué Dirswrros COepdtrevoev. o 5¢ Swxpa- 
. “A A“ 
Tns Kal avTos UTrO TH Eppoyhudixy Téyvn Tpadeis 
éreid) TadyloTta auvyiKce Tov Kpelttovos xal dparre- 


, 9 2 A 9 / e , > 4 
3o TEVTAS TAP GUTHS NUTOMOANnTEY ws Euée, aKOUELS 
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@ wapa wavtwy adetar. adeis 5é ad Tous THA 
td N tA w N 4 \ 
KOUTOUS Kai ToLOUTOUS aydpas Kai rpdk~es Naprpas 
xat AGyous cepvors Kai ayia evirperés Kal Teun 
xal Sokay xai Emawvoy xai Trpocdpias xai Suvapes 
.' ? \ A ‘ 3 a e ? nw \ N 
Kal apyas nat TO €1i doyos evdoKiuE Kal TO 
; a | ¢ > Ul eo e N 
éxt cuvécet evdaipovilesOar yeT@vioy Te TrivapoVv 
éviton xat oxynjpa Sovromperés avadryn xat 
, N “A \ , ‘ ” 
poyAia Kat yAudelta Kal KoTEeas Kat KoXaTTTNpAS 
éy tai yepow ees Katw veveuxas eis TO Epon, 
YapaireTns Kal yapailnros xal mdvta tpoTrov 
TaTresvos, advaximtwv Sé ovdémote ovdé avdpades 
ovdé édeUOepoy ovdev érrivomy, GAA TA pev Epya 
érrws evpyOua Kal evoynpova Eotat coe Tpovomy, 
Gras Sé avtos evpuOpos Kal Kooptos Eon Taicta 
WeppovTtKas, GAA ATYLOTEPpOY TroL@y GEaUTOY TOV 
NOwv.” 
Tadta étt Neyovans ats od Tepimervas eyw TO 
A A e ? \ > 4 \ XN 
TENDS THY AOYwY avactas aTredynvayny, Kab THY 
Gpophov éxeivny xal épyatixny amodT@v jeTe- 
A ‘\ , ‘ f \ 
Bawvov mpos thy IIatéciavy para yeynOos, Kai 


20 


pdrXwoTa eet pot els vouv HAOEY 7 OKUTAAN Kal. 


@ \ 2 \ b) ? 4 ? 4 \ 
dtu mAnyas evOds od Odvyas apyopevp prot yOés 
évetpipato. 1 5é€ amodeipOcioa TO ev mpwToy 
NYAVAKTEL Kal TW Yelpe TUVEKpOTEL Kal TOUS ddovTAaS 
¥ } lA (4 \ , ? U4 
émpie, TéAOS 5é, wamep THY NuoBnv axovoper, 
émemnyes Kal eis DiGov peteBéBAnro. et Se 
mapaboka érabe, py amiotrnonte’ Oavpatorratot 
yap ot dvetpot. % érépa 5é mpos pe amidoica 
7 1 “~ 9 , VA 99 4 ce ” “A 
Totyapovy dpeipoual oe, ébn, “tHode THs 
Suxavocuvns, GTe Karas thy Sixnv édixacas: Kal 
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EXGE Sn, erriPnOe rovtov Tov oynuatos” — beikacd 
Te Oynua vronrtépwv immrov tiev ro IInyaop 
€ouxotwv—“‘ dtras eidys, ola Kal Aika 7) axodov- 
O@noas éuol ayvonoeyv epedres.” érret 5é avnrOor, 
) bev HravvE Kal Huioxer, apOels 5é eis typos éyw 
emecxoTrouy ame THs &w apEdwevos aypt mpos Ta 
e 4 , ‘ A 4 \ 4 4 e 
éamrépia trodes nat EOvn cat Sypous, xaOdrep o 
Tpurrorepos atrooreipwy te és Hv yhv. ovKeTe 
pevTos péuynuat, 6 TL TO oTretpopevoy éexEivo Hy, 
a / a 
wAnv TovTo povoyv, Sts KatwOev adopavtes ot 
wv ? , \ : 9 > / > 
avOpwrrot ernvouv Kai per evhnuias, cal? ods ye- 
voiuny TH Wrnce, Wapereumov. Sei~aca Sé por TA 
TOTAUTA Kaye Tois érratvdvaL exelvois eTravityaryev 
9 3 / ‘ 3 A ? 4 > Ld 
avOis ovxéte thv écOjTa éxeivny évdeduKoTa, tv 
elyov adiurtdpmevos, GAAG pot edoxovy evrrdpudos 
Tus €Tavnkev., KxatadaBoioa ovv Kal Tov TaTépa 
éoT@ta Kal qrepipévovta edeixvuey avuT@ éxelyny 
thv écOnTa Kapé, olos Hxoupe, Kal Te Kal UTrépyny- 
cev, ola puxpod Sew trepi éuov éBovdrcveato. 
Taira péuynpat iSwv avtimais ere dv, éwot Soxety 
éxrapayOels mpos tov tav TAnyav poBov. 
Merakv 8é Aéyortos, ““Hpaxreus, épn ris, “ ws 
AN N 9 @ 4 99 @ 9 wv: 
paxpov To évurruov Kal Sixavixov. eit aAXos 
imréxpouce, “ xetwepwwos Sverpos, Ste pyKiotal etow 
@ 
ai vixtes, Taya Tov TpLéoTrepos wWamep 0 Hpa- 
A > ? f 9 9 2 A ? A 
KrARS Kal avtos éott. Te & ov éemprOe arto 
Anphoat Travta wpos nuads Kal pynoOivar rradixijs 
yuKTOS Kal Gveipwy Tadatav Kal yeynpaxoTup ; 
Ewros yap  yuypodoyias pn ovelpwy vrroxpiTdas 
“A 2? e 
Tivas has wreiinde;' Ox, wyabé- ovd5€ yap o 
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= A 4 
Eevopev rote Sunyouuevos TO évumrviov, ws edoxet 
“”~ wl > wn” 
aQuT@ TWupKaia elvat év TH Tatpwa oixia nal Ta 
adda, —iote yap —ovy tréxpicsy thy ww ovd 
e ” b \ > b é N “ ? 
@; drvapew eyywxos avra SveEne, Kal tavta év 
woNeum Kal payn Kal dtroyveces mpayudtov, 
4 U 9 4 A , 

WEeplegTMT@V TrOELIOV, GAAA TL Kal ypHotmov elyev 
» Sipynots. Kal roivuy Kayo TodTOY Tov 
Svetpov tpiv Sinynoaunyv éxetvov Evexa, 
Sims otf véowu mpos Ta BerTiw TpéravTrat 
kai watdelas éExywvrat, Kat padota, e ris 


- > ” ¢ ‘ ¢ b] : “A \ \ 4 
avtay wo mevias eOedoxaxct Kat mpos Ta ATTH 


arokrives Guow ovx ayen Siadbelpwv. érrip- 
pwoOnceras ed old Ste Kaxeivos adxovoas Tod pv- 


(Gov, ixavoy éavt@ trapdadevryya eve mporcrnadpevos, 


éyvowy olos wey dv pos Ta KaANCTA Opunoa Kai 
maideias éreOvpnoa pndev arodeiiacas mpos tHV 
meviay thy ToOTe, olos 5é mpos tas erraveArndvba, 
eb Kal pndéy addo, ovdevds yodv Tav AoyAVPdoY 
ado£orepos. 


TIMON H MIZANOPOITIOYX. 


TIMON, ZEYS, EPMHS, IAOYTOS, MENIA, TNA@Q- 
NIAHS, SIAIAAHS, AHMEAS, @PASYKAHS. 


TIM. °2 Zed hirse wal Eévie wal Eratpete nai 1 

? 4 \ 9? \ \@ \ / 

édéotie kal dotepomnta Kat Opxte Kal vepernyepera 

> 7 ” s ” e 9 4 

wal épiySouTe nal el Te we GAXO ot éuBpovTyTos 
Tointal Kadovol, Kal pddioTa Stay aTopwat Tpos 
TA éTPA,— TOTE Yap avTOIs TOAV@YUpLOS YyLVOpEVOS 
imrepeldets TO mWimtov ToD péeTpOV Kal avaTrANpoOis TO 
Kexnvos Tov puOwotd — Tov cot viv 9 épispdpayos 
> ) \ e ¢ A VY ¢ 3 4 

dotpatn Kai » BapvBpoyos Bpovrn Kat o atGadoes 
Kal apynets Kab cpepdadéos Kepauvos ; ATravTa yap 
tavta Anpos Hon avatrédnve Kal Kamrvos aTexyvas 
Tointuxos é&w Tov TaTdyou Tav ovoydtwyv. To be 


wa 


ml 
°o 


doldiov cot Kat éxnBorov Sirrov nal mpoxetpov 
> L ANd av A 3 4 \ ‘ > 

ovx ol5 Omrws Tedéws aTecBn Kal Wuypov éoTt 
pndé orjLyov omwOipa opyhs Kata tTav adixovvToV 

13 QcadvrAatrov. Oatrov yoo Tay emiopKey Tis émi- 2 

xetpouvtay Ewrov Opvarrida hoBnbein av H rh 
Le) “ 

Tov wavdaudtopos Kepavvod droya: oltw Sadov 


2 ’ a 9 aA e a ‘ a 
Twa énavateiverOar Soxeis avtois, ws tip pev h 
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‘ > 9 > n AS / , A ce) 
Katrvoy am avtov pn Sedvevat, povoy S€ TovTo 
v 2 a A ? @ 3 4 
oleaOat atroNkavaely TOD TpavpaATos, OTL avanrnoOn- 

fo > U a tA A 4 N 
covTat THs aaBorov. wate Hdn Sta TadTa cou Kal 
¢ A ? a 9 7 > 4 
0 Sadpwvels davriBpovtay éror\pa, ov Wavy Tt 
b UY 4 \ (4 ' A bd ‘ , 
amiOavos @v, Tpos oUTw Yuypov tHy opynv ia 
Gepwoupyos avnp peyadavyovpevos. was yap; 
trou ye xabatrep Und pavipayopa Kabevders, bs ovTE 
TOV €MlopKovYTwWY aKoOvELs OUTE TOUS adiKobYTAS 
> A “A \ \ ? , N X 
emioxomrets, Anas S€ Kat apBAvwTTELs Mpos Ta 

e 
ywopueva kal Ta ora éexxexodwoat Kalarrep ot 
, 
3 qmapnBnkotes. émel véos ye Ere nai dEvOupos dv 
Kai axpaios THhv Opyny TodAd Kata Tov abdixwv Kat 
’ X 
Biaiwv érotes Kat ovdérrore tyes TOTE POS avTOUS 
9 , ? > 9? \ 3 \ / e \ 
Exeyelpiav, GAN del évepyos TavTwS O KEpauVes Hy 
kal 1 aiyis émecelero nal 4 Bpovtn ématayeiro 
N 
kal 7) adotpamn cuveyés womep eis axpoBodopoy 
mponkovritero* ot ceiopol Sé Kxooxindov Kai 7 
\ N \ e 4 , isd 
xi@y cwpndov Kai n yarala wetpnoov, iva cot 
dhoptixas Staréywpar, vero’ te paydaios cai Biavros, 
WOTAPMOS EXAOTH OTayoV' woTE THALKAUTH ev aKapeEr 
“povov vavayia émi to Aevxariwvos éyevero, ws 
imoBpvyiov andvtwy KxatadeduxoTtwyv jpoyis ey Te 
KiBwriov tmeptcwOnvat mpocoxetAav te AvKwpet 
/ “ 
Comupoy Tt Tov avOpwrivou oeppatos SvadhuNatrov 
els émruyovnvy Kaxias peilovos. Toryaptot axodovla 
A > A 
THs pabuylas Tatiyepa Kouity map avTav, ovTe 
Qvovtos ért col Twos oiTE GTEhavowVToS, EL Ly TIS 
w ¢ 9 , e > 4 
apa mwdpepyov ‘Oduputriwy, Kxal ovTos ov Tavu 
9 o al “a 9 9 3 M4 > “A 
avayKaia troviv Soxav, addr eis EOos Te apyatov 
A + 9 9 , 4 . > al 
cuvTeA@y* Kat pet oArjLtyov Kpovoyv ce, ® Gear 
8 
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yevvatorate, atropavotct Tapwodpevos THS Tihs. 
€@ Aéyeww, woodKis dn Tov TOY vewy TeavAHKaCLY* 
of 8€ Tues Kal adT@ aot Tas yelpas ‘Odvptriacw 
émiBeBAnnact, Kal av o inbiBpeuétns w@Kvncas 7 
advactiaat Tous Kivas } Tods yeltovas émiané- 
cacbat, os Bondpopnoavres avtovs avAdaBorev ere 
ovaxevatopévous impos THY puyny: GAN oO ryeEvvaios 
\ 4 \ 4 3 4 \ 
kal Ivyavrodkétwp kai Trravoxpatwp éxaOnao Tous 
WAoKamoUsS Trepikeipomevos UT auvTav, Sexamnyuv 
Kepavvoy éywv ev tH SeEia. tadta Toivvy, ® 
Oavpdote, mnvixa tavcerat ofTws aueA@s Tapo- 
, \ 
popeva ; f mote KoNaces THY TooavTny abixiay ; 
, c A s @e 4 ‘ (4 
mocot Paébovtes ) Aeviadiwves txavot mpos ovTws. 
e f e e / cf \ A 
vrépavrvrov bBpw tov Biov; iva yap Ta Kowa 
édcas Tapa elw, TocovTovs ’AOnvaiwy eis tryros 
dpas nal mrovcious ex TeverTaTwy atropnvas Kal 
a A 4 a ‘ 
maot Tois Seopévors emixoupyoas, padrrov Se dOpoov 
eis evepyeciay Trav pitwv éxyéas Tov smAocvToD, 
érevdsy tmévns Sia Tadta éyevounv, ovKéte ovde 
le) \ 
yvopiCopa, mpos avTay ovdée mpoaBAétovcw ot 
\ “ fo) 
Téws UTomTnaooVTES Kal MpooKuVobYTES KAK TOV 
nn . e “A 
€uov vevpatos amnprnpévol, GAN Hv Tov Kai od@ 
4 ? ? \ ? “ @ 4 
Badilov evtvyw Tiwi avtav, woTEep Twa oOTHANY 
“A a e 
Tanratod vexpod Umriay bro TOU \Ypovou avaTeTpap- 
pevny mapépyovrat pndé avayvovtes, ot S€ Kal 
moppwOev idovres érépay éxtpérovrar SvadayTntov 
kal atrotpotaiov Oéapa drrecOar vrrodkapBavovrTes 
TOV OU TPO TOAAOD GwThpa Kai evepyéTnY avTav 
“ “a “a 
yeyeypnuevoy. @ote vro Tav Kaxov él ravrny 
‘ b \ / , , 
Thy éoxaTiay Tparropevos évarrayevos SipOepay 
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9 ’ ‘ a e ’ a , 
épyalouar thy yiv vropicbos oBora@v TeTTapar, 
TH épnuia xat TH SiKédAH pocdirocodav. évraila 
roUTo youv poe Soxm Kepdaveiv, pnxéte OrvrecOae 
joAAous Tapa THy akiay ev mpdatrovtas* avia- 

é a “A , 4 ée ® ® K 4 N 
potepov yap Touro ye. %5n more ovv, © Kpovov «xa 
id , er \ A nn @ > / 
Péas vié, rov BaOby tobroy Srvov atroceodpevos 
Kai vydupov —tmép rov "Emipevidny yap Kexoi- 
pnoat—xal avappiricas tov Kepavvov 7 éx Ths 
Airvns évavodpevos peyaAnv toijcas thy droya 
2 sf / ‘ ? , \ fe) f 
évrideEai Tia yoAny avdpwdous Kat veavixod Atos, 

b) A 9 a 3 e \ ” \ “A \ “A 
el un adnOA éott ta UTrG Kpnrav repi cov Kai Tis 
éxel tadis pubodoyovpeva. 

ZETS. Tis otros éorw, & ‘Epyh, o Kexpayas 
éx ths “Arrixis Tapa tov ‘Tuntrov év th btrwpela 
mwvapos Gros Kal avypoy Kal UrrodipOepos ; oxdmres 
dé ofuas émrixexupws’ Aadros avOpwiros xal Opacis. 
4) wou dirccopes €otw. ov yap dy odtws aoeBeis 

‘ , a os ¢ “A 
Tovs Aoyous SieEner nal?’ Hucdv. 

EPM. Ti ys, © watep; ayvoeis Tipwva tov 
"Eyexpatidov tov Koddutéa ; ovtos éotw 0 ToAAa- 
Kis Nuds Kal’ iepav TeXeiwy ExTidaas, 0 veoTAOUTOS, 
o Tas 6XNas éxaTouBas, wap’ @ ANayTpas Eoprdalew 
eiwOapev ra Alacia. 

ZETS. Ped tis adrayijs* oO Kados éxelvos, 6 
mAovatos, Tept Sy ot TocovTOL Piror; th wabav 
TowvTos eoTW ; avypnpos, AOL0s Kal oKatraveds 
kai picOwros, ws orev, oTw Bapeiay Kxatadépwv 
civ SixedXav. 

EPM. Odraci pév eitreiv, xpnororns erérpupev 
avtov xal diravOpwrrla Kal o wpds Tods Seopévous 
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G@wavras olxtos, ws 5é adnOet Adyo, dvowa xal 
t wd > / \ a > ld 
evnbeva Kal axpicia epi tav pidrwv, bs od cuviet 
, A 4 , b) ? e * A 
xopakte wal AvKots yaptlopevos, GAN ro yuTOY 
TOTOUTWY O KaKOOaimwY KElpopevos TO Frrap irous 
elvas autods Kal éraipovs @eto, Um evvoias TIS 
Tpos avTov yaipovras tH Bopa: ot St ta dota 
yupvecartes axpiBas Kat mepitparyovtes, et Sé TIS 
kal puedos évav, éxpyvbjnoavres xal rovTov ev 
, 9 a ” ® > \ N A er 
Para eTlpeAXwsS, @YXOVTO avoy avTOY Kal Tas pitas 
droreTunpévoy amoNrtsrovres, ovde yvwpilovtes ert 
ovdé mpocBrétrovtes — modev yap ;——7) é7rixov- 
poovres 4 émrididovtes ev TH péper. Sia tadTa 

e oa 9 

Sucerritns Kal dSiPBepias, ws opds, airodtTay it 
aioyurns TO aotTu picBod yewpyed pedayyoror 
Tois Kaxols, STL of WAovTobVTES Trap’ avTOU para 
YrepoTTiKas Tapépyavrar ovdé rovvopa, eb Tipwv 
KaNotTo, etOOTes. 

ZETX. Kat ppv ov raporréos dvip ovdé 

/ A 

Gperntéos* elxotws yap nyavdxres dvotvyav: eel 
kal Guova Torncopev Tois KaTapdTos Kodak éxei- 
vous émidednopévot avdpos Tooavta pnpla Taupwv 
te Kal alyav miotata KavoavtTos huiy éml Tov 
Bopav: ért yodv év rais piol thy Kvicay avTav 
éyo. many bn’ aoyodlas te nal GopvBouv moddod 
Tav eripKovvTwy Kat Bialonévwy Kai aprralovTwr, 
” \ \ “4 fo N n e 4 
ére 5€ kat GoBov Tov Tapa TeV LeporvAOVYT@Y — 
jodAol yap ovtot Kal Svadvraxtot nal ovd én 
> / UA e¢ Aa ? “ 4 wv id 
GAvyov KaTapioa huiv epiact.—rodvy Hon ypovoy 
ovdé améBrewra és thy “Artinny, Kal padota e€€ 


30 ov hirocodia Kal Aoywy Epides erreTMONATaY avTos* 
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vyopévev yap mpds adAufr , 
payopévwy yap mpos aAAndous Kal Kexpayorar 
ovde éraxovey éott TOV evyav: date h émiBvoa- 
pevoy xp7) Ta ota KabjcOas 4 eritptBivat mpds 
avTav, GpeTny Twa Kal do@pata Kal Anpous peyadn 
th dovy Evvepovrwv. da tavtad rot xa rovrov 
apernOjnvar EvvéBn mpos tuav ob daddAov éyta. 
Suws S€ tov ITdodtov, @ ‘Epyn, waparkaBov arilt 

b] > N o > la e nf 
wap auToyv Kata Tayos: ayétw Sé o ITdobtos Kal 

\ \ e “A \ 4 ¥ 
tov Oncaupov pel abtod xal pevérwoay audw trapa 
tp Tipove pndé atraddatrécOwcay otto padlus, 

, e 4 , e ’ ’ 

nay Ste pardtota wre ypnoterntos avOis éexdiwoxy 
avrovs Tis olxias. aept dé Tav KorAdKwv éxelvov 
Kal THS ayaptotias, hv émedetEavto mpos avtor, 
wat adOius péev oKxéerronat nal Sicny Socoucw, éredav 
Tov Kepauvvoy émicKxevdow: KaTeaypevat yap avTOD 
Kat atrecTopnmpévat eicl S00 axrives ab péeytortat, 
e , a 9 c , b] A N 

oTroTe PidoTLMOTEpoY HKOVTLOM TpwNY emi TOY codi~ 

A P ] , a # \ e \ 
otny ‘Avakayopay, bs érevBe tovs opirntas pndeé 
drAws elval Tivas Nas TOUS Deovs. GAN éxelvou pmév 
Sejpaprov, — virepéoye yap avrTov thy yeipa Tepe 

A € \ \ 3 \ ? ” , 
KARS—o S€ Kepavvos és TO Avaxetov TapacKnyas 
9 a / \ > \N x5 / A / 
éxeivo te KaTéprcke Kal avtTos oArlyou Seiy cuverpiBn 
wept TH WétTpa. WAY ixavy év tocovT@ Kai adty 
Tyswopia éoTat avtois, et wrepmouTObVTa Tov 
Tipwva opaciv. 

EPM. Olov jv 76 péya xexparyévat nai oyAnpov 
elvat Kal Opacdv. od ois Suxatodoyotot povas, 
? ” ? / A / 9 4 / 
GAB Kal Tots evyouévors TOUTO ypHnotmov: tdov yé 
ToL avTixa para Wrovavwos ex WeverTaTov KaTa- 
otncetat o Tipwy Bojoas xal twappynotacapevos év 
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TH evyn Kxal émiotpéwas tov Aia> et b€ ciwm7 
€xxamrey émixexvpas, ett ay Ecxantey apedov- 
peevos. 

ITAOTT. ‘Ad’ eyo ove dy arrérOoipt, © Zed, 
jap aurov. 

ZETS. Aid ri, & dptore dobre, nai radta 
éuod KeNevcarTos ; 

ITAOTT. "Ore vy Aia bBpifev eis cue xat 
éEehopes wat és moAAa xartepépile xal raita 
Tatp@ov avT@ hirov dvta, cal povovovyl Sixpavors 
éEewOer pe THS oixias KaOdtep of TO Tip ex TaY 
Nelpav amroppiTrobvres. avOts ody amréNw wapa- 
citois Kal Kodraks Kal éraipats mapadoOncopevos ; 
ém’ éxeivous, @ Zev, Téutre pe Tos aicOnaopévous 
THs Swpeas, Tovs eptéepovtas, ols Tiptos eyo Kat 
mepimoOnros: ovtos dé of Adpor TH tevia Evvé- 
oTwcay, hv TpoTymaciw huav, nat SipGépav map’ 
auTns AaBovtes Kat SixeAdav ayarrarwcay aOr08 
TéTrapas OBoXovs atropépoytes of Sexatadavrous 
Swpeds ayedntl mpoiépevos. 

ZETS. Ovdév ere rowdtov o Tiwwyv épyaceras 
wept oé* mavu yap avTov 7 Sixedra Tretraidaye- 
YNKEV, Eb 1) WaVvTaTacw avaryntos éatt THY Cour, 
@s yphv oé avtl ths mevias mpoaipeicbar. ov 
pévtot, Tavu peprpipotpos elval poe Soxeis, ds viv 
pev tov Tivwva airia, Stott cor Tas Ovpas avatre- 
Tdcas Hier tepwoarev edevOépws obTE aTrOKAELMD 
ovte CnroruTray: aAXNoTEe S€ TovvavTioy Hnyavaxress 
Kata TaY WArovciwy KaTaxexAcicbat Aéywv TPES 


3 auTay bd poydois xal Krevol Kal onpueiwy émi- 
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Bonais, as pndé trapaxival cot és TO has Suvarov 
elvat, tavta yobv amwdupou mpds we atromviyer Oat 
] _ A Aa / _ “~ 9 A 
éyov ev TWOAA@ TH oxorm: Kal bia rTovTO wyposS 
e a 9 / , 2 tA \ 
jp épaivov cal dpovridos avdmdews, CuverTTAaKas 
tovs SaxtvAous mpos TO €00s Tav Royicpav Kar 
arodpdcecOar arerov, eb Kxaipov AaBol0, Tap’ 
auTav: Kat Srws TO mpaypa Urrépdevvov eSoxe cot, 
dy yarkkae 4 otdnp@ TO Oarayp Kabdrep rH 
Aavdnv rapbevedecOar tm’ axptBéot Kat waptro- 
o ”~ > id “A , \ 
yipots watdayaryots avatpepopevov, T@ Téxp xal 
to Aoyioue. aroma yoov trove Epackes avtovs 
épavras pev eis wrrepBoAny, éEov S5é€ atrodavety ov 
ToApovras, ovde én’ adelas ypwpévovs Te Epwrt 
, 

Kupious ye GvTas, GAAA uddTTEW eypnyopoTas, és 
TO onpeiov kal Tov poyAdv aoxapdapuKtl Bré- 
jwovtas, ixavny airdAaval olopévous ov TO avTOUS 
dtrokavew exew, GANA TO pndevt peradsdovar Tis 
2 4 tA A > “ , 4 4 
atroXavcews, KaOaTep THY Ev TH PaTYH KUVA [ITE 
: A a / a a 
avtny éoOloveay Tav KpiOav pyre TO lr TrewavTt 
émitpémovaay. Kal mpocere ye Kal KaTeyéXas avTaV 
, f , 4 t 
devdopévwy nal dudatrrovTwy Kat TO KatvoTaTov 
attous EndrorutrovvTay, ayvoouvtwv Sé ws KaTdpatos 
oixérns 1 oixovopos tmadoTpip vremt@oy Aabpaiws 
éumapownoe, Toy Kaxodaipova nal davépactoy Se- 
OTOTHY Tpos auaupov TL Kal puLKpoaTomoy AvYVidLOY 
kal Sixparéov Opvadridcoy érraypurveiy edoas Tots 
TOKOlsS. WoS ov OUK GdiKa Ta’Ta, TdadAaL péev 
9 a > A le) \ A / 3 / 
exeiva airiacba, viv &€ ro Tipo ta évaytia 
€mrixanetv ; 


IAOYT. Kai pay ef ye radrdnOes e€erafass, 
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a ce) f 
dudw cot evroya Sofw roveiv: rob re yap Tipwvos 
A wo (=~ 
TO javu TovTO avetmévov Kal apedres OvK evvoiKOD 
® 
@s mpos ue eixdtws Ay SoKxoin: Tous te avd 
KatdkAectov Ovpais Kal ev oKxoTm duAaTTovTas, 
3 OTwS avTois TayvTEpos yevoiuny Kal Tupedys Kat 
irépoyxos émipeNoupévous, ovTE MpocamrTopéevous 
> \ A ? N “A ? e de 3 6 , 
avtous ove és Td has TpodyovTas, ws pnb opOeinv 
Wpos Tivos, avonrovs évoutlov elvat nal UBpioras, 
ovdey adixodvTa pe UITO TocovToLs Secpois KaTa- 
10 ONTOVTAS, OVK ELoOTAaS @s peTa puxpov aTriacw 
G\Xw tw Tov evdatpmovwy pe KaTadurovTes. ovT 16 
ody éxelvous ovTe Tovs mdvu Mpoyeipous els cue 
UA > “ 3 vA (4 ” 4 3 
ToUTOUS éTralv@, GAAA Tovs, OEP aploTdy éaTt, 
pétpov émiOncovtas TO Wpaypatte Kat ponte adeto- 
13 “évous TO TapdtTrav pyre Tponaouévouvs TO OdAop. 
® ce) 
axomes yap, ® Zev, wpos Tod Acos, eb tes vow@ 
/ a / \ \ 4 4 / 
ynpas yuvaixa véav Kal Kady eTettTa pte pudat- 
Tot unre CnroTuTrOL TO Trapatray, adtels Kai Badilew 
Eva dv éBédro vixtwp Kal pO’ Huépav Kal Evvetvar 
n / “a \ » \ 2 4 
so Tols BovAopévols, #adXov SE avTOS aTrayot polyev- 
Onoopévnv avoiyav ras Ovpas nal pactpoTrevev Kal 
“a e A al 
wavtas é@ avTny Kadov, dpa o Toodros épay 
Sokeey dv; ov ov ye, @ Zed, rovto pains av 
2 \ lA > / 54 4 
épacBels mrodXNdKus. eb S€ TIS Eumradi EdevOépay 17 
2s yuvaixa eis THY olKxiay vou@ TapadaBev em’ apoTe 
mwalswv yvnciov o dé pte avTos mpoodmrtotro 
axpaias Kal Kadhs tapBévov pnte adA@ TpodBrE- 
mew éemitpémot, ayovoy Sé xal cretpay xataxAcioas 
mapOevevor, Kal Tadta épav dadcKkwv cal SHros ay 
30 GTO THS ypoas Kal Tis capKos éexTeTnKvias Kal 
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Tov opGarpav trodeduxotwv; écO Srws 0 TowvTos 
ov wapatraiew Sokevey av, Séov tratdorroveicBar Kar 
aTroNavely TOU Yyduov, KaTapapaivwy evTpoawroy 
ovTw Kal émépactov Kxopny Ka0arep iépeav TH 
Ocopodopm tpédwov Sia Tavros tod Biov; tava 
kal avTos ayavaxT@® mpos éviev pév ativws NaKTI- 
Gopevos xal Aapvocopevos nal éeEavTAOvmevos, UT’ 
évioy 5€ wotep aoTvypatias Sparrérns emedn- 
pévos. 

ZETS. Ti obv dyavaxtets kat avtav ; Sd0ace 
yap audw xaryyv thy Sicnv, of pév @aotrep O 
Tavrados adroto. Kal ayevoro. wal Enpol ro oropa, 
€MLKEYNVOTES povoey TH Kpucie, of Sé xabatep oO 
Dives amd tis pdpuvyyos thy tpodyy tro Tay 
‘Aprruvav adaipovpevot. GAN amiOe dn owhpo- 
veotép@ Tapa ToAv To Tipwve évrevEopevos. 

ITAOTT. ’Excivos yap wore mavcerat a@orep 
éx xodivov tetpuTnpuévou, mpiv Sdws elopuival pe, 
kata aotovdny é€avtAav, POdcar BovdAcpevos THV 
érippony, pa) UmrépavTAos eomrecav eriKdUGw avTOY ; 
wate és tov Tav Aavaldwy midov vdpopopnaew joe 
Soxm Kal patny éravtTAncev, TOU KUTOVS pn 
aréyovtTos, GAAa Tply eiapunvar, cyeddv exyvOnco- 
pévouv Tov émippéovtos* oTws evpvTEepoy TO Tpds 
Thy Exyvow Keynvos Tov Tifov Kal aKwAvTos 7 
&€odos. 

ZEYVS. Ovdvxobv tv ph éudpdknrat ro Keynvos 
toto Kal és TO adwak avavemtapevoy, éxyulevtos 
év Bpayet cov padiws eipyoe thy SibBépay abOis 
kat thy SixeAXNav év TH Tpuvyt tov wiBov. aA 
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arite On Kal wrourilere avTov: av 5é péuvrao, 
® ‘Eppi, érraviay mpos jas ayewv tovs KixXwrras 
é« ris Aitvns, Gtws Tov KEepavvoy aKovicayTes 
émicxevdowaw ws 4dn ye TeOnypévov avtod Senad- 
peda. 

EPM. [Ipotwpev, & Tdobre. ri roto ; tro- 
oxateis ; édeAnjOets pe, @ yevvdda, ov TUdAds povor, 
GANA Kal yodros wv. 

ITAOTT. Ovx del roiro, & ‘Epph, adn’ orotay 
pev ariw wapa Tiva rephOeis bro TOU Atos, ove old 
Srras Bpadvs eis cal ywros dpotépots, ws pods 
Terelvy emt To Tépua, Wpoynpdcavros éviore Tod 
WeptevovTos, oTroTay Sé aTraAdddTreaOas Sén, TINVOY 
Set, WoAV TaV Gveipwy wKUTEpoV’ apa yoov erecev 
» towrAnye, Kayo on avaxnpvTTopar vevixnkas, 
ireprndyoas To orddvoy ovdé idovtwy éviore Tav 
Oeatrav. 

EPM. Ovd« daadnOq ratta dys- eyo yé Toe 
qoNXous ay eitrety Eyouul cor Yes ev obde GBorcv, 
@oTte mpiacbar Bpoyov, éoynxoras, adva Sé THpe- 
pov tjAovalous Kat odvTedeis él AevKOD Cevryous 
éEeXavvovtas, ols ovdé xavOnrwos bmnpte werorte. 
Kal a@pous troppupot xal ypuvoroyerpes teprépyovTar 
ovd autol miatevovTes, olpat, Ste pt Gvap Tdov- 
TOUGLY. 

ITAOTT. ‘Etepotov roit’ éoriv, & ‘Epph, xal 
ovxl Tois é“avTod oat Babitw rote, ovdé o Zevs, 
GNX o IINovtTwv damoaré\Ae pe Tap’ avrous are 
qNovTodoTns Kal peyadodwpos Kal autos dv: Snrot 


jo YOUV Kat TO OvopaTt. érrevday Toivuy peToiicOjnvas 
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Séy pe wrap érépou mpds Erepov, és SérTov éuBa- 
AovTes pe Kal KaTacnunvapevor erripedas Popndov 
dpdpevos petaxopilovcrs xal o ev vexpos ev 
ckoTEeLV@ Tou THS oixlas mpoxertar vrép Ta yovaTa 
Takada tw oOovyn oKeTropevos, Tepipayntos Tals 
yarais, ee Sé of éredticavtes ev TH ayopa 
Wepipévouatt KeynvoTes Oomep THY yedLSova mTpoc- 
WeTopevny rerpuyores ot veottol. émedayv Sé Td 
onpeloy adaipeOh xai 7d Alvov évrpnO7 Kal 4 SéATOS 
avoryOn Kxal dvaxnpvyOy pov o xatvos Seorrorns 
TOL ouyyevns ris } Kodak Hh Katarivywr oiKéTns 
é< rraduxay Tiptos, tre-upnpévos ere rv yvabov, 
avtt donikov xal mavtodarav ndovev, as Ady 
&wpos dv vanpérncey avto, méya 70 plcbwopa o 
yevvaios atroAaBay, éxeivos pév, Satis av 7 tore, 
apracayevos pe auth SérAT@ Oct dépwv avti Tod 
téws IIuvppiov 4 Apécpavos  TiBiov Meyaxdjjs 
 MeyaBvfos 4 TIpatapyos perovopacéels, rovs 
parny Keynvoras éxelvous eis GAAAOUS atroBdé- 
Wovras KaTaditrav adnOes ayovtas TO wévOos, olos 
avrous 0 Ouvvos ex puyod Tis caynvns Suépuyev 
ovr GAlyov to SéXeap xatamiov. o Se éurecwv 
GOpows eis ewe arretpoxanros xal Tmayvdeppos avOpw- 
wos, ére THY Tédnv TEdpiKas Kad el Tapi@y GAdwS 
paorifeé Tis opOov epirtas TO ods Kal TOY pudaVA 
@omep TO avaKTopoy mpocKkuvav, ovKére PopnTos 
éort Tois évTuyydvoucty, GANG Tovs Te édAeuvHEpouS 
UBpives xa rovs opodovrAous pactiyot atroTretpa- 
pevos ef xal ait@ Ta TolaiTta Scot, axypr av 7 
és rropyidtoy Te éutreawy f) irmrotpodias éemOupnoas 
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q Kxovakt wapadovs éavtov Guviovow, } pity edpop- 
ghorepov pev Nipéws elvat aivrov, evryevéorepov 5é Tov 
Kéxpotros 7) Kodpov, cvveratepov &¢ tov ’Odvacéws, 
WAovoiwrepoy Sé auvdya Kpoicwv éxxaidexa, év 
2 a “ Lf ” 2 4 \ > » / > 
dxapet Tov ypovou aOALos exyén Ta KaT OdjLyoY éx 
ToAA@Y émiopKioY Kal apTayav Kal avoupytov 
ouvetveymeva. 
2 4 \ A , 

. EPM. Aird mov ayedov dys ta ywopeva: 

, b] , a 
omotay 5 ovtv avtrorous Babdilns, 1as obtw TUdAds 
dy evpioxes Thy odov ; 4H mas Staywwoxes ed’ ods 
” e \ 2 , eo) A 
av ae 0 Zevs arrooteiAn Kpivas elvat Tov mXovuTEV 
akious ; 

ITAOTT. Otte yap eciploney pe oltwés eict; 
pa tov Aia ov mavu: ov yap dv ‘Aptoteidny xata- 
AuTre@v ‘Imovinw cal Kaddia wpoonew Kat mroAXois 
G@rXos ’AOnvaiwy ovdé oBorod a€ioss. 

EPM. ITdjw aanda ti rpdtres xatarephbeis ; 

ITAOTT. “Avw xai xadtw tTrAaVapat TepwocTar, 
LA Lf \ > , e nA A Ul 
aype av A\abw wi éurecadv: o S€é, datis av patos 
pou wepiTvyn, atayayov [wap avrov] Eye, oé 
Tov ‘Epuiny éri tO trapadoyp tov xépdous mpoc- 
KUO. 

EPM. Odbnoby é&nrdrnra: 6 Zevs olopevos ce 

\ \ ? a a , @ A wv 
Kata TO avut@ Soxovuv amrouTifew Goovs ay oinrat 
Tou wXoutew akious ; 

ITAOTT. Kat para Sixaiws, wyabé, bs ye 
tudrov ovra eidws Ereptrey avatntncovta Sucev- 
peTtov ovTw yphya Kal mpo Toddov éexdeXdoLTTOS ex 
Tod Biov, Sirep ovd o Avyxeds dv éFevpor padiws, 
Gpaupov ottw Kai pixpov Gy. Tovyapovy are TeV 
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ev ayabay orAtywyv SvTwy, movnpav Sé mAEioTOV 
éy tais modeot TO wav érexovT@v, padov és TOUS 
Totoutous eurlntew mepumy Kal caynvevouat pos 
QUTOD. 

EPM. Elta was, é@redav xatadirns avtous, 
padilws devryers od eidas Thy obo ; 

ITAOTT. ’O€vdepxys tere mas kal daprimous 
ylvopas pos povoy Tov Katpov THS buys. 

EPM. “Ere 59 pot nal todto amoxpwat, was 
Tupros wv, eipjaetar yap, Kal mpocéTs wypds Kal 
Bapvs é« row oxedow tocovTous épactas eyes, 
@oTe wdavras avoPAérrew eis oé, Kal TUYOVTAaS pev 
evdatpoveiv olecOat, et Sé atroTuyotev, ovK avéyer Oat 
Cavras ; olda yotv tivas ovx odiyous altav obTw 
gov ducdépwras dévtas, wate cal és Baduenrea 
movroy dépovtes Epptay avurovs cal wetpwv Kar 
nriBarwv wrepopacOat vomifovtes bird aod, StuTrEp 
ovdé THY apyny éwpas avTovs. mAnv GAA Kal 
ov dy e& old Ste oporoyjaeas, ef te Evvins 
cavTov, KopuBavtiav avrovs épwpévy TovovT@ emi 
penvoras. 

IIAOTT. Ole yap rotodrov, olds eips, opacOat 
avTois, ywArov 7) tudAov 7) dca adrAa pot aMpdo- 
EOTLD ; 

EPM. ‘Adda tres, © TTdodte, ef pu) TupAol Kai 
QUTOL WavTes eiclv ; 

ITAOTT. Ov rvddAol, @ dptote, GAN 4 ayvo.a 
Kal 1) amatn, aitep viv xatéyovot Ta adyTa, 
émiaxiafovcty avtTous: éri bé xal avTos, os 


\ 4 * 
4 «Tavtavacw apopdos eéinv, mpocwmetov Tt 
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épacuiwratoy mepiléuevos, Seaypuoov cai AOoKodA~- 
AnTov, Kal mrouira évdds éevtvyydve avtois: of 5é 
avTOTpoawToy oldpevot Opay TO KadAXOS épact Kal 
GTONAVYTaL p27) TUyyavorTes. ws el yé TIS avTois 
Srov aroyuuvwcas érédeEé pe, SHrAov ws KaTeE- 
yivwoKxov dy avtav ayBAvwTTOVYTES TA THALKADTA 
kal ép@vtTes avepdotayv Kai apdppwv mpayyatov. 

EPM. Ti odv étt nab ev aite Abn Te Toute 
yevouevot Kal TO mpogwrelov avTot mepiOéwevos ert 
éEatratwvrat, Kal qv tis. abaipyrat avtovs, Oarrov 
dy thy Keparnvy TO TWpoawreioy mpoowrTo ; ov 
yap &n Kal Tore dryvoeiv eixds adtovs, ws érixpioTos 
" evpophia éoriv, évdolev Ta wdavTa OpavrTas. 

ITAOTT. Ovx ord“ya, © ‘Epp, nai wpos rovro 
pot ouvaywviterat. 

EPM. Ta rota; 

ITAOTT. *Eveédy tis evrvyoy to mpaetov ava- 
metacas Thy Oupay éadéyntal pe, cupmapercdpyeTat 
pet’ €uov AaOwv o Tdpos Kal 7 dvoia Kai 4} peya- 
Aavyia wal paracia nal DBpis Kal awdrn kai GAN 
atta pupla: bd §) TovtTwy amdvrwv xatadnddels 
Thy ruyny Oavuater Te TA ov Oavpacra Kad dpéyeras 
Tov PevKT@V Kaueé TOY TavTwY éxeivwy TaTépa TOV 
eiceAnAvOorwv Kxaxav réOnre Sopupopovpevov -br’ 
avTay, kal mdvta mporepov 7dbor dv h éue mpoéacOar 
Uiropeiverey av. 

EPM. ‘Qs Xetos ef xat GdtcOnpos, @ Todt, 
kat dvoxdroxos Kal Svahevetixos, ovdeplay avrTida- 
Bnv mapexopevos BeBatav, GAN domwep ai éyyédeus 
h ot dhes Sia trav SaxtvrAwy Sparretevers ove old 
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Sos: 4 ITevia § Ewradw i€wdns te wai evrAaBis 
kal pupia Ta @yxiotpa éxteduxota é€& Grraytos Tob 
cwpatos éyovca, ws WAncidcavTas evOds EyecOas 
cal pn yew padiws amodvOjvar. Garda perakd 
dprvapotvras uads mpaypa Hn ov pixpov SédaGc. 

ITAOYTT. To sroiov ;s 

EPM. “Ort tov Oncavpov ovx érrnyayoucba, 
ovmTep ede. padtoTa. 

ITAOTT. Odppet rovrov ye evexa: év tH yf 
avToy del Katadelrwy avépyouar mpos tuas émi- 
oxnyas evdov pevew erixdevcdpevoy tiv Ovpay, 
avotyew 8 pndevi, fv ph axovon éuod Bon- 
gavTos. 

EPM. Odcxotiv ériBaivopev Abn ris ’Artixhs: 
nai woe Errou éxopevos THs YNapvdos, aype ay mrpos 
THY éoyatiay adixwpas. 

ITAOTT. Ed woes, & ‘Eppi, yetpaywyav: 
érrel fv ye aTrorimys pe, ‘TrepBorw taya fh Kréwve 
éumecovpat Twepwootav. GaAAa Tis 0 Yrodos ovTds 
éorte xaOarrep atdypou apos ALOov ; 

EPM. ‘O Tipwy obtocl oxdmrre: wdnaolov opervov 
cal vrodBov yydiov. rarai, cal 4 Tlevia mapeore 
wat o ITovos éxeivos, 7 Kaprepia re nai 4 Zodla 
nai 7) ’Avépela nal o Tovodros GyAos Ta Td TO 
Aipe tarropévwv andvtwv, rodv dpelvous TAY Cav 
Sopudopwv. 

ITAOTT. Té odv ov« drraddarropeda, @ ‘Epp, 
THY TtaxioTny ; ov yap av TL nels Spacapev 
akidXoyov mpos avdpa ure TnALKovTOU oTpaToTrésoy 
Mepteay npevov. 
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EPM. “Adras edoke te Ati> py atrodeiiuape 
ouv. 
IIEN. [ot tovdrov ardyes, @ *Apyeporra, 
NEetparyaryo ; 

EPM. ’Emi rovrovt tov Tipwva érépbOnpuev 
urd Tov Atos. 

IIEN. Nov o Indodrtos ert Tipwva, owore avrov 
éya Kaxws Eyovta bro THs Tpudis mapadaPoica, 
TouTotal tapabotca, TH Zopia xatl to IIovg, 
10 yevvaiov avipa Kal qodAod akvov amédecEa ; obtws 
dpa ebxatadpovntos tpiv ) Tevia Sox@ Kal evabi- 
xntos, G08 & povov Kripa elyov adaipetcbal pe, 
axpiBas mpos apetny éEepyacpévov, tv’ adfis o 
ITdodt0s trapakaBoy adrov "TBpe nat Tudp éeyxet- 
pioas Suovoyv Te wddrat, padrOaxoy Kal ayevvy Kat 
avontov atopyvas atod@ may éuol paxos on 
yeyevnpevon ; 

EPM. “Edofe taira, © Ilevia, to Avi. 

ITEN. ‘Arépyopat: Kal dpeis S€é, @ TTove wai 
20 Sodia Kal of Aovroi, axorouvbeiré por. ovTtos Se 
Taya eloetal, oiay pe ovocav amoreifra, ayabnv 
cuvepyov Kat SiddcKadov tav apictwr, 7 cTUvaV 
Uyvevos ev TO capa, éppwuevos Sé THY yvounv 
SueréXecev, avdpos Biov Cav nal mwpos avrov azo- 
Brerwv, Ta 5€ wepitta wal ToAAA TaiTa, ooTep 
€oTiv, adAoTpLA vrrodayBavov. 

EPM. ‘Arrépyovrar: jets 56 mpociwpe ave. 

TIM. Tives éoté, ® xataparo. ; 7 Tt BovAopevor 
Sedpo Hxete avdpa épyarny nai prcOoddpov evoyAr- 
30 DovTES ; GAN Ov yalpovTes ameTe ptapol tayTes 
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byres' eyo yap tpas avrixa pada BaddXwv rails 
Ba@ros Kai tots ous cuvrpivo. 

EPM. Moyéapas, ® Tipwrv, wy Bddrps* od yap 
avOpwrous dvras Badeis, GAN ey pev ‘Eppijs eipe, 
ovroal §é o TTdobros: Erepre 5¢ 0 Zevs éwaxovcas 

” > ”“ C4 ] “ , ld \ ”: 
TOV evyav. wate aya0H tiyn Séyou tov GdAPov 
aTrocTas TMV TOVMV. 

TIM. Kai tipeis oipabecbe 45n xaitor Oeot ovres, 
as patre> mayvras yap dua Kal avOpeTous Kai Oeovs 

“ \ \ , a 2 \ 
ftom, tovrovi dS€ Tov tuddAov, doTtis adv Hj, Kat 
€ritpipery pot Soxw@ TH SixéAAn. 

ITAOTT. "Ariwpev, & ‘Epyuy, wrpds tod Adds, 
perayyoray yap 0 avOpwiros ov petpiws poe Soxel, 

4 . b lA ‘ 

Py Te Kaxov a7é\Ow mpocdafov. 

EPM. Myéev craov, & Tipewv, adda 76 travu 
ToUTO @yploy Kal Tpayd KataBadwv tpotetvas TH 
a 4 4 > \ Ul A UA ‘4 
xetpe Nap Pave THY ayaOnv TYyny Kai TWAOVTEL TAALY 
kal iat ’AOnvaiwy ta wpeta Kal trepopa tay 

ayaplotwy éxeivav pévos abtos evdaipovav. 


5 


1§ 


TIM. OvdSev iyudv Séouar: pm evoydeiré por. 20 


ixavos éwot wAovTos 7 SixedAa: ta 8 dAdXa evdai- 
Hovéararos eit, pndevos pot wAnotdlovtos. 

EPM. Odtas, ® Trav, aravOporas ; 

révde dépw Au pibov dnnvia re Kparepoy Te ; 

Kal pny eixos Hv picdvOpeTrov pev elvai ce Tooadra 
tr avtav Sewa retrovOora, picoeov Sé pndapos, 
oUTwS emiperoupévwy cov Tav Oecav. 

TIM. ‘Adda coi pév, & ‘Epph, nal ro Aa 
relaTn xXapts THS émtpedeias, TovTovt Be TOV 
ITNodrov ovx« ay AdBouue. 
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EPM. Ti &; 

TIM. “Ort cai wadae pupiwv pot Kaxay altios 
® ’ ’ , \ \ 9 , 
ovTos KaTéoTn KOAak Te Trapadovs Kal émtBovAous 
émayayav Kal picos émeyelpas cat AduTrabeia S.a- 
POcipas Kal éridovov amodpyvas, tédos 86 adbvw 
Katadireav olTws amictws Kal mpodoTiKas’ 7 

/ \ / 4 na >? a 

Beariorn &€ ITevia rrovois pe tots avdpixwtarois 
Katayupvacaca Kal per addnOeias nal rappnoias 
Mpocopiiovea Ta TE avayKaia KapvovTe Tapelye 
xal Tov Tod\AwV éxetvov Katadpovety érraidevey &€ 
9 nan 3 “ \ f 3 , 4 “ / 
auTovd éuov tas éAmiébas atraprncaca pow tou Blov 

\ r ¢ e Cc a © > 4 a ” 
kat SelEaca Sotis Hv 0 TAoVTOS O epuos, Sv ovTE 
Korat Owretwy ote cuxopavrTns hoBav, ob Sipos 
mwapotuvOeis, ovx éxxAnoactns ~rndodopycas, ov 
, 3 7 bd a , > 3 
TUpavvos ertBovrevoas adperéobar Suvait av. ép- 
popévos Toryapody urd Tay Tovwy Tov aypoV 
TouTovt iromovas épyavopuevos, ovdév opwoyv Tav 
9 ¥ A e A \ “~ ” \ Ww 
éy Gore: Kaxav, txava Kai dSiapeh éyw Ta addita 
sapad tis SucéAAns. GWoTe Twarivdpopos, @® ‘Eph, 
dmrvOt tov IIdobrov diradyov Te Avis éwoi Sé Todo 
€ \ bh, 2 U4 b 4 ¢€ N 3 4 
txavoy Hv, travtas avOpwrous 7Rndov oipotew 
TOLNC AL. 

EPM. MnyfSapdas, wyabé+ od yap waves cioly 
bd 4 N ? , 3 ? Mv 9 
EmruTnoevot mMpos olwwynv. GAN éa Ta dopyira 
tabra xa peipaxiwdn Kat tov IIdobrov wapd- 
NaBe. otro. amwdBAnta eott Ta Sapa Ta Tapa 
Tou Atos. 

ITAOTT. Bovra, & Tipwv, Suxatcodoyjnowpat 
mpos o€; h yareTraivers pot AéyovTt ; 

TIM. Aéye, 7) paxpa pévtor, unde peta Tpool- 
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piwv, @orep ot eritpimrot pytopes* avéEopas ydp 

ge OAtya Néyovta Sia Tov ‘Epuiny rovrovi. 
ITAOTT. ‘Expt pév tows nai paxpa etreiy, 

OUTM TOAAA UITO cov KaTnyopnOevTa: Suws Sé dpa 


Ww / e , 3 / a fal \ e , 
el ti ae, os dys, ndiknxa, bs Tov pev HdiocTov s 


airdavrwv aitios gow KatéoTny, Tysns Kal mpoedpias 
kal oteddvwv cal This GAAns Tpudis, tepiPAerTOs 
> / > 9 \ \ ? 

Te xab aoldiuos Se éue haa Kat teptaoTovdacros: 
ef S€ Tt yaderrov éx Tav KoNdKwv TétrovOas, 
2 > 7 a 1 9 \. ge aA 

dvalrios éy@ gous padAov S€é avros ndixnpas TovTO 
@ N “ , (4 3 V4 e , 9 ¢ 

bro cov, Store pe oUTwS atipws bréBares avdpdat 
KaTaparots eTratvovat Kal KaTayonTevouce xal mdvTa 


’ 3 v4 , 4 A 
TpOTrov emtBourevouact pooe: Kal TO ye TeNEVTALOY © 


épncba, as mpodédwxa ae, Tovvaytiov & ay avtos 
] , , 4 4 ? \ e \ A 
éyKanéoalimt oor Tavta Tporroy amredabeis ward cov 

Ly 9 \ 9 “A > i “A 
kal emt Kepadrnv eEwabels ris oixlas. Tovyapody 
avTl padranis yAavidos tavtny thy bipBépav 7 
tTystatatn aot ITevia mepitéGerxev. date paptus 
e ¢ fol e / ” e # \ 4? 
0 ‘Eppijs ovtoci, mas ixérevov rov Ala pnxéd 
Key mapa oe ota duvcpevas pot mpocern- 
very {Lévov. 

EPM. ’Adda viv opas, ® ITdodte, olos Hd 
yeyepntat; @aote Oappav EvvdiatpiBe ait@: Kat 
ov pey oxamte ws Exess od 5€ Tov Onaavpov 


10 


brdyaye TH SixéAry* Uraxovoeta: yap éuBojncavti as 


col. 
TIM. I[eoréov, © ‘Epph, cai adfts rrournrtéov. 
ti yap av nal wdOoe tis, orroTe of Deol Bialowro ; 
\ a > ta. 4 > / \ 
wAny Spa ye, eis old we mpaypata éuBddres Tov 
Kaxobaipova, os aype viv evdammovéotata Siayov 


30 


10 


15 


25 
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xpucov adyw ToaodToy Ampouat ovdév adicnoas Kat 
Tocavtas dpovtibas avadéfoua. 

EPM. ‘Troarnht, © Tipwv, 80 éeué, xa e 
yarerrov TolTo Kal ovK olcTov éatw, Ses ot 

, 9 A A @ N a f 
KodNaKes exeivot Siappayaow wird Tov gdOovou: 
bd] ‘ \ e \ ‘ ” b N > ‘\ 3 
éyo 5é€ umép thy Aityny és Tov ovpavoy ava- 
UTTHO OAL 

ITAOTT. ‘O pév azednrvéev, ws Soxet> texpat- 
powar yap TH elpecia Tov mrepav: ad Sé avToD 
meplueve’ avaTéupw yap cor tov Oncaupov 
amedOwv: paddrov 6€ arate. cé dnt, Onoaupe 
xXpucod, wrdKovoov Tiwi tovtel Kal wapdoyes 
ceavTov averdécbar. oxarre, © Tiuwr, Badelas 
Katahépwv. eyo Sé tpiv amocryncopat. 

TIM. “Aye 5%, @ SixedrAa, viv por érippwoov 
ceauTny Kal wn Kapns éx Tod Babous Tov Oncaupov 
9 > , b n , 
és rovpdaves mpoxadoupévn. & Zed Tepdotie Kal 

4 e fol a“ “ 
girot KopvBavres nai “Epph xepd@e, 1o0ev tocobrov 
ypualoy ; ) mov dvap tara éatt; Sédva yoov py 
avOpaxas ebpw aveypopevoss aAdAA pv ypuciov 
b] ? id e 4 \ \ , 
dorly érionuov, tirépvOpov, Bapv Kal thy mpdcoyy 
vrrepndtarov. 

® xpvaé, SeFiwpa Kxaddorov Bporois: 
aiddpevov yap up Gre Stampéres Kal vixtwp nar 
pe? nudpav. é€d0é, @ idrtate nal épacpiwrate. 
viv weiOopnal ye xal Ala troré yevéobar ypvoov: ths 
yap oun dy twrapQévos dvatremtapévots Tois OATrOLS 


e 4 a \ > \ “ 4 
tmedé~ato ottw Karov épacrny Sia Tod Téyous 


xatappéovra ; @ Mida xal Kpoice nal ra dv 


30 Aergois dvaljpata ws ovdév dpa Fre ws pos 
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Tipwova xat tov Tipwvos wrobdrov, & ye ovde 6 
Bactrevs o Ilepoadv icos. @ dixedra wal dirtarn 
SipOépa, tuas pév te ITavi rovt@ avadetvat xadov- 
autos 5é Hin tacuv mpidpevos thy éeayatidy, 
qupyiov oixodopnadpevos Urép Tov Oncavpov, pove 
éuol ixavov évdsattacOa, +o avitdo xal rddov 
anroGavev Ekew por S0xo. SedoyOw S€é Taira cal 
, QN A ? : / > , 
vevonoleTncOm mpos Tov eémridotroy Biov, apysckia 
\ bu \. 3 f \ oe / t 
pos atravTas Kal ayvwcia Kat virepovria’ hiros dé 
h Efvos 7} éraipos ) ’EXéov Bwpuos BOs rodds: 
Kal 76 oixteipat Saxpvovta 1) émixovpjaar Seopévp 
wapavopig nai xataddvows Tov EOav: povnpns Sé 7 
Siaita xaOdrrep Tois AVeKots, Kal dhiros els Tipwv. 
e \ 4 UA bd] \ 3 , . Q 
ot 5é dAdoe wavtes €yOpol xa ériBovrou Kat Td 
Tpocopirnoat Tite avTa@v placpa* Kai hy twa Bo 
‘4 > \ e e / Y 3 lA 

povov, amoppas 7 nuépas Kal dros avdpidvrov 
AOiveav 7 yarcav pndev ju Siapepérwoav: Kar 


. pyre xypuxa Sexouela Trap avtwv pate oovédas 


‘ e J , ev 4 N > UA 
orevdwpeba: 1 épnuia € dpos éotw mpos avtous. 
4 

guréras Sé xal ppdtopes wal Snuorar xal 4 ratpis 

> ‘ \ \ b “A > , \ 9 f 
avTn wWuypa Kat dvodedh ovouata Kal davoytov 
avdpev dirotipnyata. mroutelrw 5é Tinwy povos 
Kal wirepopdtw amavtev Kal Tpudatw povos Kal! 
éavtov Kodaxeias xal éraivwv doptiKa@v azrna- 
Aarypévos: Kal Oeois Ovérw nai edwyeicOw spovos 
éavT@ yeitwy Kal Spopos, éExactdtw Tov addowv. 
KkaQatak éavtov deftwcacbar SeddyOw, Kal hv Séy 
aTroOaveivy, ait@ atepavoy émeveyxeivy. Kat Gvoua 

\ wv € M 4 @ nO fe) , 5 \ 
pev éotw 0 MicdvOpwiros fdtotov, tov tpotrov Sé 
yvoplopata dvoKoria Kal tpayuvTns Kal oKxaLorns 
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kad opyn cat arravOpwiria’ ci dé teva iSouus év rrupl 
StadOerpopevoy xal KatacRevvivar ixerevovra, witty 
xal édaip xatacBevvivat’ Kal hv twa TOD Yemmavos 
6 ToTamos tapapépy o Sé Tas xelpas dpéywv 
avtiiaBécOa Séntat, wbety xal Tobroy él Keparjv 
Barrifovra, as pndé avaxidrar Suvnbein: obtw yap 
dv tiv lanv atroAdBouv. elonynoato Tov vopov 
Tipwv ‘Exyexparidov Koddutevs, éerepndice th 
éxxAnoia Tiwev o avtds. elev, tabta jpiv ded0y0u 
kal avdpixas eupéevmpev adtois. wry adda aepl 
WOAAOD GY TroLnoainy atract yvopia ws TadTa 
yevéerOar, Siote brepTrAovTa* ayyovn yap av 76 
wpaypa yévotto avrois. xaitoe ti TovTO; ped Tob 
Taxous. qwavtaxobev auvOéovet Kekovipéevor Kat 
mvevoTiavrTes, ovx olda Oey: codpawopevor tod 
xpuciov. moTepov ovv em) Tov Tayov TodTOY avaBas 
ameNavve autos Tots Aas e& trrepdeEiwy axpo- 
Bortopevos, 4 16 ye TocovToy wapavopjnowper 
eicamat avrois omtAjcavres, @S TWAEOY avLwVTaL 
irepopwpevoe; TodTo olpar Kal dyewov. daTeE 
SeyapeOa 45n avdtovs Urooravtes. ép idw, Th Oo 
TpaTos avTav oTOs dots; Tvadwvidns o xorak, o 
ampwnv Epavoy aitnaavti pot opé~as tov Bpoyor, 
aiOous GXous trap’ ewol TroAAdKIS EuNneKws. GAN’ ev 
ye erroincey mpwros adixopevos: otpwtetat yap mpd 
TaOV aAXwv. 

TNA®. Ovx eyo reyov, as ox apedjnoovet 
Tipwvos ayabod davbpos of Deol; yatpe Tipov 
evpopdorate kal Hduore Kal cuptroTiKwrate. 


TIM. Nyédi nai ov ye, © Ivabwvidn, yurdv 
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admavtev PBopwrate xal avOpwrav émitpiTrro- 
TaTe. | 

I'NA®. ’Ael dirocxappov ov ye. adda TOU TO 
cupmocov ; &> KaWwov TL co. dopa TY veodidaxTwv 
Si0upduBov few Kopifov. 

TIM. : Kai pny ereyeia ye dan para wepitradas 
tro TavTy TH SuKéAXAy. 

INAO. Ti todt0; wales, ® Tipov ; paptu- 
powat. & “Hpaxdres, tov iov, mpocxadotpat ce 
Tpadpatos eis “Apevov mayov. | 

TIM. Kat pny dv ye pixpov ere Bpadvvys, govou 
Taya MpocKekAo opal. 

IT'NA®. MySapdss adda od ye wavtws TO 
Tpavpa iacas pixpoy érimdaas ToD ypuciov. Sewas 
yap icxyaipov cote TO Hdppaxov. 

TIM. “Ere yap pévecs ; 

I'NA®. “Arretue: ov Sé od yatpjceis odTw TKaLOs 
éx YPNOTOV yevomuevos. 

TIM. Tis obros éeotw 0 mpociwy, 0 avadhaday- 
tias ; Pidsddns, noddxwv ardvrwv o BSedup@raros. 
ovros 5é€ aypov Sov map éuod AaBav Kal rH 
Quyatpt mpoixa Svo tdAavta, picOdv Tod érai- 
you, OmwoTe doavTd pe WavT@v clwTwVTWY poOVvOS 
UTrepeTTyVvEereY ETTOMOTamEVOS @odLKWTEpCY eElvat TOV 
KUKVwV, eé7rELd)) voootvTa mpdnv «dé pe Kal 
mpoonrOov émixovplas Seduevos, wAnyas oO yevvatos 
1 pOOeVvETELVED. 

$IA.-*2 ris avarcyvvtias. viv Tipwva yvo- 
pitere ; vov Ivabwvidns diros cal cuprdrns ; 
rovyapoby Sixava tétrovOey obtws axdpiotos wy. 
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npets 58 ot marae Eurvnbeas nal’ EvvédnBor xal 
Snporar Suws petpialopev, ws py emrimndav Soxapev. 
yaipe, ® Séorota, xal drrws rods ptapovs rovTous 
KdAakas urdkn, ols érl ris tpamélns povov 
gidous, Ta dAdNa Sé Kopdxwy ovdév Stadépovtas. 
ovKért TWisteuTéa TOY viv ovdevi* mavTES ayapLaToL 
\ f 2 AN \ , , / e @ 
kat tovnpol. éyw 5é€ rddavTov cot Koplfov, ws 
4 \ na Dn fas bd 
éyous pds Ta KaTeTretyovTa yphaGat, Kad’ odov Ady 
mAnoloy HKovoa, as arovToins wUreppeyéOn Tivd 
TrovTOY. HKw Tovryapodby TavTa ge vovleTHawr: 
, UA ef N > A ” 4, “a 
xaitot av ye olTw codes dy ovdéy lows Sejon Tav 
> 3 A , a ” A \ , 
map é“ov Gyr, ds Kal t@ Néorope ro Séov 
jTapawéoeas av. 
TIM. “Eora taidta, ® Pidtddyn. mAnY adda 
mpoct8r: Kai oe pirodppovijcopar tH SixédAy. 
®IA. “AvOpwirot, xatéaya tod xpaviov bro rob 
Gyapiotou, SuoTt Ta cupdépovra evovOérovy adrov. 
TIM. ‘IéSov tpitos obtos 0 pntwp Anpéas apoc- 
, , v 3 a a \ 
épyerat Wdiopa éyov ev 7H Sefia nal ocuyyerys 
npéTepos elvat A€ywy. ovTOS Exxaidexa Trap éyod 
Tdv\avTa pds nudpas éxticas TH WddeL — KaTe- 
Sedixacto yap wal édédero ove arrodib0vs, Kayo 
éXejoas éAvoduny avtov — ered) mpgnv édaye 
Th 'EpexOnidi purH Stavéwew ro Oewpixov Kayo 
TpooHrOov airav TO ytvopevov, ob En yvwpitew 
qoXiTny GvTa pe. 
M4HM. Xaipe, © Tipwv, rd péya Speros Tod 
4 X v a b / \ 4 
yévous, TO épeccpa Ttav “AOnvaiwy, Td mpoBAnwa 
Ths “EdXddbos° Kal pay awdrat ce o Sipos Euve- 


30 Aeypevos Kal at Bovdral apudpdrepat mrepipévovar. 
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mpotepov S€ dKxovcov To Wrhdicpa, 6 trép cov 
yéypadpa: “Ered Tivwv o ‘Exyexparidouv Kod- 
AUTevs, aVNp ov povoy Kaos Ka@yabos, ANA Kal 
gopos ws ovx aAdos ev TH ‘EXAdEL, rapa mayra 


ypovoyv -Statedet TA apicta mpdtToVv TH Wore, 5 


veviknxe Sé 1vE kal madnv xal Spopoy ev 'Odvprig 
pias Hpépas Kal Terelp Gppate Kal cuvwpid: 
TWALKH —" 

TIM. ’AdrrN obde Ocdpnca eyo TeTote eis 
"Oruprriay, 

4HM. Ti obv; Oewprces torepov: ta TovabTa 
5é€ 7oAAd mpocKeicOas apevov. “ xal npiorevoe Se 
imep THS Toews Tépvct mpos ‘Ayapvais xal KaTeé- 
xovre IIedkorrovynalwv S00 pdépas —" 

TIM. Ids; 81a yap ro pn exew Grra ovdé 
mpovypagdny éy TO KaTadoy. 

4HM. Merpia ra wept cavtod rAéyeus, jets 5é 
aydpioro. ay elnpev apyvnpovodrvtes. “ete 5é Kal 
ndicuata ypadwv cal EvpBovrevwv Kal otpatn- 
yav ov pixpda wpérAnce Thy mTodw: él rovTols 
atract Seb0x0m +H BovrAn cal toe Sym Kal TH 
‘“Hyaig xara dudras wal trois Sypous idia nal xow7 
Tact “pvoodly avaotioat tov Tivwva mapa thy 
"AOnvav év tH axpoTroder Kxepavvoy év TH Sefta 
éyovra Kal axtivas énmta ert tH Kepary xal 
oTepav@eat avToy ypvcois atepavois Kal ava- 
KnpuyOnvat rovs otepavous THhwepov ALovuciois 
Tpaywdois Kawois' —ayOjvar yap de avtov Set 
THwepoy TA Atovvcia —ecimre THY yvOpnv Anpéas oO 


pytwp, cuyyevys avtod ayyioteds Kal paOnris dv* 30 
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Kal yap pitwp adpistos o Tipwy nal ra adda 

, e , Aa rye pe 39 A \ 2 XN 
mavta omoca av é0édy.” TrovTl pév ovv aot TO 
andirpa. éyw dé cal rov viov €BovrAdunv ayaryeiy 
Tapa oé, dv eri To o@ GvopaTte Tinwva wvopaxa. 


a 


TIM. IIds, & Anpéa, ds ovdé yeydunxas, boa 
ye Kal nyas etdévat ; 

AHM. *AdA yana, hv 5156 Beds, és véwra Kat 
madoTroincopat Kal TO yevvnOnodpevoy — appev yap 
éorat — Tipwva 45n Kado. 

1 TIM. Ovk olda, cf yapets Et, & oUTOS, THALKAUTNY 
map éuov wAnyny AapBdavov. 

4HM. Oitpo: ti totto; tupavvidi, Tipor, 
émuyeipeis Kat TUTTes Tods eXevPépous ov xabapers 
édevBepos ovd avTos wv; addA Swoes ev Taye 
THY Sikny taéd te GAda Kal Ore thy axporodw 
évémrpynaas. 

TIM. ‘AX’ ove eurrémpnotat, & pape, y axpo- 
monks: ware ShAros el cvcohavTar. 

M4HM. ’AdA Kal mrovteis tov omicOodopmov 
ao dsopveas. 

TIM. Ov Stapu«ras obd5é obtos: dote amlOava 
gov Kal Tavra. 

AHM. Atopuxbrjeeras pev torepov> dn be ov 
TdavTa Ta ev avT@ exets. 

TIM. Otxodv xa GAAnv AduBave. 

M4HM. Oipos 76 peradpevor. 

TIM. M% kéxpayOe* xarolamw ydp co kal 
tpitny: érel Kal yedoia mayrrav av mabounw Svo 
pev Aaxedatpovioy popas Kataxoas dvot os, év 
30 8¢ puapov avOpwrtiov ur) émitphpas: parny yap av 


o- 
a 


wm 


Sp Rte oe 
a aerate TED 1, ta ei, I I net AT TT AAC a EE A A 
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elnv kal verixnnas "Od\duria THE Kal wadnv. adda 
tl rodTo ; ov Opacucrjts o Piraaodgos obtos eer ; 
ov pev ody adros: éxreTdoas yoov TOY moyova 
a Q 9 fe) > . , 4 Q 
Kat tas odpvs avatelvas nal BpevOudpevos te apes 
e nN 4 ” 4 9 4 
atrov épyetai, Titav@des Brérrav, avaceroRnpévos 
\ 2 ~ 4 4 b) 
Thy él TO petat@ Kony, AvtoBopéas tis 4 
Tpitwv, olovs o Zebd&is eypawev. otros 6 é 
oyna evotadrys Kal Kooplos TO Bdbdiorpa Kal 
coppovices tHv avaBornv Ewbev pupia boa rept 
apetis SueEc@y nal tov 4dov_ yatpovray KaTryopav 
A 9 \ ? A 9 \ , 
kal TO OdvyapKes érratvav, erred) Rovadpevos 
adixovro ért to Setrvoy cal o mais peyaAnv thy 
Kidixa dpé-eveyv adtT@—T@e lCwpotépm Se yaipe 
4 4 \ 4 C4 > N > 
pdmora — xabdrep to AnOns Bdwp exmimy évay- 
TuoTata éemideixvuTas Tos EwOuvois exelvors Aoyots 
mpoapraveoy daomrep ixtivos Ta da Kal Tov mrAno lov 
TapayKxwvitouevos, KapiKns TO yévetoy dvaTrrews, 
xuvndov euopovpevos, erixexupas, Kabdtrep ev rais 
Nordot THY apeTHY evpyoev mpoadoKav, axptBas 
Ta THUBALA TO ALYAY@ atroopyyYwv, os wnde ONlyov 
TOU puUTTWTOD KaTaXiToL. peprrimotpos adel, Kav 
Tov wAaKotvta Srov 7} TOV adv povos TaY aAXAODV 
AdBn HG Te wep ALyvelas Kal amdAnoTias SheXos, 
péOvaos Kal rapowos, ove aypr @dHs Kal opynoTvos 
povov, ANAL Kal rodopias Kal opyis. mpocére Kal 
NOvyot woAdXol él TH KbALKL, TOTe 57 Kal padioTa, 
wept awdpooivys Kxal xoopioTrntos* Kat Tadta 
dnow dn bro Tov axpdtov Tovnpas éyov Kal 


‘trotpavrttwv yerolws: eltra Eweros él rovrois: 


kal 7d TeAeuTaioy apayevol ties expépovow avTov 


25 


30 
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ée Tov cupumociov THs avrnTpidos apydotépais 
érretAnppevov. wAnY GANA Kal vnhwv ovderl TaV 
Tpwreiwv tapaywpnoeey av wevopatos évexa 4 
Opacitntos 7 Pidapyupias’ GAG Kal KorAdKwv earl 
5 Ta Tpata Kal émopKel TpoyeipoTata, Kal 7 yonTela 
mponyetrat Kal 7 avatoyuytia TapopapTet, Kal Sdws 
mavoopay TL yphya Kal maytayoley axpiBés Kal 
qoucikws évtTedés. olpwketat tovyapody ovK eis 
paxpay ypnoTos wy. Ti TOTO; Tarai, ypovios 
10 HyLty OpacuKArs. | 
@PAX. Ov xara taitd, & Tipwv, Trois modXots 56 
TovTols abiypat, @amep of Tov TAOCvTOY cou TEOn- 
Totes apyupiouv Kal ypvoiou Kat Selrrvav TroduTEAOV 
éArids cuvdedpapnxact modAjy thy KoNaxKelay 
15 émvOetEopuevoe mpos avdopa oloy oé amrAoikov Kal TOV 
dvTwv Kowwvixov. olcOa yap as pata pev enor 
Seirrvoy ixavov, dvroy Se Advrrov Ovpov 7) KapdSapoy 
A ¥ , 2 / A e, * \ 
h el wore tpup@nv, ddtyov Tov drAwv: motov &é 
4 évvedxpouvvos: o &&€ tpiBwv odtos Hs Bovre 
/ ’ , A \ aQOA\ 
20 Trophupioos apelvwv. TO xXpvoloy pev yap ovdéey 
Tiptwrepoy Tov év Tols abytanrols Arndidav por Soxel. 
cov dé avtov yap éordAny, ws py SvapOeipn ce rd 
KaKvoTov TovTO Kal émtBovAOTATOY KTHLA O TAOUTOS, 
e A 4 ¥ bd / A 
0 WoAXolsg ToANaKIS aiTios avnKéoTwY auphopav 
25 yeyernpévos* ef yap pou meiOoto, pardtota pév Grov 
> A) ¢ 2 “ > N Ei 9 “ 
és thv Oaratray éuBarets avtoy ovdéy avayKatov 
9 .’ ? ann” ‘ U wn Cc hoa 
avépt aya0@ dvre cal rov pirocodias trovTOY opay 
Suvapéeve> py pévtos és Bdbos, wyabé, GAN cov és 
BouBavas érepBas odtyov po THs Kupatwyhs épod 
ae Ld ? A a“ 4 \ bd 
30 Op@vTos povou: et dé 4% ToDTO BovreL, ov Se GAXov 57 
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TpoTov apelvo Kata TaYos éxhopnaoy avToy éx Tis 
oixias pnd 6Borov aavt@ avels, Svadidovs aract 
Tots Seopévous, @ pev évre Spaypuds, © S€ pvav, 
5é jpirdravtov’ ef Sé tis hidocodos ein, Sipotpiav 
h tpipotplay héperOar Sixasoss epol 5¢— Kairos 
ovuK épavTod ydpw aitd, add’ Gros petado Tov 
éraipwy trois Seopévots— ixavoy e& tavrnvl thy 
mpayv éxmd\joas wapdoyots ovdée Brouvs S¥o pedi- 
Hvovs xwpodoay Aiywnyrixots. oddvyapey Sé Kal 
pétptov xpt elvas Tov dirocodpodvra Kal pndev irrép 
Thy THpav Ppoveiy. 

TIM. ’Erawé tairad cov, & Opacixres* mpd 
5 ovv ris wjpas, ef Soxet, Pépe cor rv Kehadiyy 
éuTAnow KovdvrNwv éemipetpicas TH SucédXy. 

OPA. °2 Snpoxparia cai vdépot, rasopeOa wd 
Tod Karapdtov év édevOépa TH wonet. 

TIM. Ti dyavaxteis, @ya0é ; pov te mapa- 
Kéxpovopai ce; Kal phy ereuBarea yolvixas vrép 
TO pétpoy TéTTapas. GAA Th TovTO; ‘WodXol 
Euvépyovtat: Brgeias éxeivos xai Aayns kal 
Tvidov nai Grov 1ro obvtaypa trav oipwkopévor. 
mote ti oun él thy wétpav Tavrny aveNOav Thy 
pev SixedXNay GAvyov avatravw Tddat TeTovnKviay, 


autos 8 ote mrelorous Nous Evphopycas émuya- 


Nala woppwOev aitods ; 
BAEY, Mn Barre, & Tipwrv: aripev yap. 
TIM. ’AXN ove dvawpwvri ye vpmeis ovde dvev 
TpavLaTov. 


° 


10 


35 


OEQN ATAAOTOI. 





L (7.) 
H@AISTOY KAI AITOAAQNOS, 


H®. ‘Eopaxas, @® “Azroddov, TO THs Malas 
Bpépos rb dpre teyOév ; ws xadov ré éore cat 
mpoopedia maar cal Snrot Hon péya Te ayaboy 
atroBno dpevov. 

AIT. ’Exeivo rd Bpédos, & “Hoatote, } péyo 
aya0dy, 8 rov ‘Iaretod mpecButepov éotw dcop 
él tH Tavoupyla ; 

H®, Kal ti dy ddtejoar: Sivairo apriroxoy dv ; 

AIl. ’Epdéra rov Tocedéava, of rhy rplaway 
Exreev, ) Tov "Apn xal tovrou yap é&elrAxuce 
Aabov ex Tov KorCOD TO Eidos, va pr) euavrov 
Neyo, by addawmdoce Tod Ttofou nal Trav Redav. 

H®, To veoyvoy raita, 3 pods eorynxe, 1d ev 
Tots oITrapyavors ;sx 

All. Eicon, & “Hoatore, fv cor mpocddrOy 
jLovov. 

H®. Kat ppv rpocirOev dn. 

All. Ti ov; mdvra eyes Ta epyadeia Kad. 
oudéy airodwrev aura ; 
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H®, I]adyra, ® “AzroNXov. 

AIT. “Opos érricnepar axpiBas. 

Hd. Ma Alia, ri rupdaypay ody spo. 

AIT. "AX des trou ey roils orrapydvois avr 
tod Bpédous. 

H®&. Obras ofvyerp éori xabarep év TH yaorTpd 
ExpedNeTHoAS THY KNETTTLKID | 

AII. Ov yap fxovoas avtod nal RadodvTos 
709 cTopvra Kal éritpoya: o 5é nal SiaxoveicOas 
nuiv eBérer. yOés Sé wrpoxaderdyevos tov “Epwra 
Kateraratcey ev0vs ove old Srrws thedav To 
mode’ elta petakd érrawwovpevos ths ‘Adpodirns 
peey Tov Keorov ExdXere trpoomrutapévns avrov ém 
TH wien, tod As 5 yeXavTos ert, TO oKIrrpov’ 
et dé 7) Bapttepos o Kepauves hy Kal odd TO Top 
elye, xaxeivoy av telrero. 

HH. Topysv twa rov rraida pys. 

AII. Ow povov, GX dn wal povorxoy. 

H®. T@ robro texpalperOar eyers ; 

AII, Xeravnv wou vexpdy evpov Spyavov an’ 
avrns ovuverrnfaro* mye yap évapydcas Kal 
Cuyooas, éreita KoNNaGBous éumrntas nal paydda 
broGels Kal évretvduevos éerrTa yopdas euedoder 
wavy yAadupov, @ “Hoaiote, xai evappovioy, os 
ape alto POovety mara xiOapitew aoxodvra. 
éXxeye S¢ 4} Maia, ds pydée pévoe tas vixtas év 
T® ovpave, GAN rd mepiepylas axpe Tob Gdov 
watlot, KNépov te Kaxeev Snrabdy. wromrepos 
8 éort cal paBsov rwda reroinra: Oavpaciay rH 
Sivapuy, F yuyaywyet wal Katayes TOUS vexpovs. 


o 


$s 
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H®, ‘Evo éxelvny axa aire tralynov elvar. 

AIT. Tovyapoty arréSwxé cor tov pioOov, Thy 
quparypay — 

H®. Ed ye irépvnoas: bore Badiodpar arro- 
AnYropevos auTyv, ef wov as dis evpebein ev Tors 
oTapydavots. 





2 (13) 
AIO3, ASKAHTIIOY KAI HPAKAEOYS. 


ZETX. Tatcacbe, & "AckdnTié nat ‘Hpdenres, 1 
épifovres pds GAAHAOUS Borep avOpwrroe’ amperrh 
yap tavta xat dddjOCTpia Tod oUprociou Tov 
Oeav. : 
HPA. ’AdAad Berets, & Zed, Tovroyd rév pap- 
paxéa mpoxataxriverOal pov ; 

AXK. N71 Ata’ kal apelvov ydp ecips. 

HPA. Kara ti, © éuBpovrnte ; 4% Sudte ce o 
Zevds éexepavvacey & pn Oéuss rrovobvra, viv $e Kar’ 
éXeov avOts aOavacias peteirndgas ; 

AXK. ’Emérnoa yap xal ov, & ‘Hpdxrers, 
év th Oltn xatadnreyeis, Gre poor ovetdifeus to 
up ; 

HPA. Oidxovy toa xai buora BeBiwtat jyiv, ds 
Aas pev vids eit, rooadta 8é wrerovnna éxxabalpwv 
Tov Biov, Onpia xataywrtfopevos xal avOparrous 
UBpioras Tiypwpovpevos: ad bé pelordpuos ef nat 
Gyuptns, vocoder pev laws dvOpwmou yphowpos | 





1 
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ériOncev trav gappdxwv, davdpmdes Sé ovdev 
émridedecrywevos. 

AXK. Ed dXéyes, Ste cov ta eyxavpara lacd- 
pny, Ste wpanv avndOes tuldrextos bm’ apdoiv 
StePOapuévos Td compa, Kal Tov yuT@vos Kal peTa 
TobTo Tod aupds' éym Sé ef xal pndey GAXo, obte 
éSovrevea dowep od ovte CEawov Epa ev Avdia 
moppuploa évdeduxas Kal tratopevos wird THs ‘Ope 
paryns ypve@ cavdadrw, GANA ovdé peraryyornoas 
aréxtewa Ta Téxva Kal THY yuvaixa. 

HPA. Ei pr traveon Nodopovpevds por, avtixa 
pdra elon ds ov ToAv ce Gvice 7 A0avacia, érrel 
apdpueves oe pifrw érl Kxepadryy éx tod ovpavod, 
Bore nde tov Ilawva idaacOai ce Oo xpaviov 
ouvTpiBevra. 

ZETS. Tavcoacbe, dnl, cal py ereraparrere 
nity riv Evvovelay,  appotépous arrotréurpopat 
buds tod Evptrociov. Kxalrou evyvwpov, @ ‘Hpdxress, 
mpoxatakdiverOai cov tov ‘AoxArnmiuv Gre Kal 
mpéTepoy amro0avovra. 





3 (19) 
A®PPOAITHS KAI EPOQTOS. 


AGP. Ti Syrore, & “Epws, tos pév addous 
Geovs Katnywviow aravtas, tov Ala, tov Tlocedé, 
Tov ‘Arroddw, tiv ‘Péay, éue thy pnrépa, povns Se 


10 
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dréyyn THS “AOnvas nal ém’ éxeivns airvpos pév cos 
» Sas, Kevyn Sé oiorav 4 papérpa, ov Se adrokos ef 
Kal aoToxos ; | 

EP. Aédia, @ pijtep, aitnv> poBepa yap éore 
kal yapomn Kal Sevas avdpixn: omoray yodv 
évretvapevos TO Tokov iw em’ avTyy, émiceiovoa 
Toy Aodov exmAnTTes we Kab UrdTpopos yivoyat Kal 
aroppel pou Ta Tokevpata ex Tav yelp. 

ADP. ‘O"Apns yap ob doBepwrepos Fv; Kab 
10 duws adwrrdtoas avrov Kal vevixncas. 

EP. "ANAa éxeivos éxav apocieral pe Kar 
mpookarcitat, 7 AOnva Sé ipopatrat dei, xal rote 
éym péy aGArAdws tapértnvy wAnclov eywv Thy 
Aaprasa, 4 8é, Ei pot mpdce, gdyol, vy ov 
matépa, T@ Sopatio ce Siarelpaca % Tov Todos 
AaBopévn Kal és tov Taptapoy éuBarodca 74 
aitn Svacracapévn SiapOepd. wodrrjgd roadta 
nieiAnaes al opa Sé Spipd nad ert rod arnOous 
éxes mpocwmov te hoBepov éxldvats Kataxopor, 
20 Orrep éyw pddiota Sédia* popporuTTeTas yap pe 
Kal dev'yw, Stay t8w adrto. 

AGP. “Adda rhv pev ’AOnvay Séd:as, os dys, 
kal thv Topyova, nal raita ph doBnbels tov 
Kepauvvov tov Atos. at 6é Modcar Sa ri cor 
atpwro. Kal Ew Bedov eiow ; 7 KaKeivat Nodovs 
émticelovor kal Topyovas mpodaivovew ; 

EP. Aidciuar aitas, ® prep: cepval yap 
etot Kat dei te dpovtifovet Kal trept @dny Exovat 
kal éy@ tapiotapat TodAdKIs avTais KnXNovpeEVos 
30 UO TOU péXoUS. 


wn 
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wm 
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AGP. “Ea ai ravtas, Ste cepvais rhv &e 
ww 4 b) , 

Apressy Tivos évexa ov TiTpaTKeEs ; 

EP. To pév Grov ovdé xatadraBeiv avrihy olov 
Te devyoucay aed dia Trav épav: elra wad idiov tia 
Epwra 75n épg. | 

AP. Tivos, ® téxvov ; 

EP. Onpas nai édkdgov xal veBpav, aipeiv re 
Sudxovea xal xatatofevew, xal Srdws pds TO 
, 4 ? , 7° 4 a> A 4 
rowvT® éoriv: diel Tov ye adeAdoyv avTis, xalrot 

rokorny Kal abrov bvta Kal éxnBddov— 

AG®P, Oda, & réxvov, word éxcivoy éro€evaas. 





4 (21) 
APEQX KAI EPMOY. 


AP. “Hkovoas, ® ‘Eppn, ola nreitnoew npiv 
o Zevs, ws treportixd xal ws aridava; “Hy 
Oedjnow, dyalv, éyw pev éx Tov ovpavod cepa 
Kabnow, tyeis 5é arroxpepacbevres Katacrray Bia- 
cecGé pe, GAAA pdTnv TovnceTes ov yap 8h 
xaBerxvoete: ef 5é eym OedXnoate avedxdaoat, ov 
povov wuds, GrdAAa Kab rHv yhyv aya Kab rhy 
Odratray cuvapricas petewpia’ Kal Taddd\a boa 
Kal ov axnKxoas. eym é Gre pev nal’ &a mdvtov 
dpelvwy kal ioyuporepos eotw ovK av apynOeinv: 
opod 5&€ TaY TocovTwY trephépey, ws fp) KaTA- 
qovycew avrov, Kav tiv yhv Kav tHv OdratTav 
mpocrdaBawpev, ovK ay trevoBelny. 


z0 


wm 
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EPM. Eide, & “Apes: ob yap aodanres 
Aéyety TA ToLtadTa, wn Kal TL KaKOY aTroAavawpeV 
THs PAvaplas. 

AP. Ole ydp pe mpos wrdavras dy radta eirevy, 
ovy! dé wpos povoy aé, dv éxyeuuOcty Hriotduny ; 
& 8 ovy padtora yedoiov é50Fé pot axovovts petakv 
Ths amends, ov av Suvaiynv ovwwtioat mpos oé 

S \ 2 \ A e , e A 
péuvnpat yap ov mpo moAXod, orrore 0 ITocedav 
kat % “Hpa xa » "AOnva éravacravres éreBotXevov 
cuvdjoat AaBdvres avrov, @>S TavTotos Hv Sedis, 
xal tadta tpeis Ovtas, Kal et ye py 4 Oé€tis 
KaTehenoaca éxddeoev avT@ cippayov Bprdpewv 
€ / 20 / > (a) ”“ 
éxatoyyeipa dvta, nay édédero [av] adt@ Kxepauv@ 
[xat Bpovrn]. taidra Noylopévp erryjer por yedav 


15 €7rl TH KAAAPPNLOTUYN avToOd. 


EPM. Xw7a, dnl: od yap acdgares obre cot 


, a 
heyerv ott éuol axovew Ta ToLladra. 





1 


ENAAIOI ATIAAOTOI. 





1 (2) 
KYKAQHOZ KAI TOZEIANNO3. 


KTK. °Q wdtep, ola wérov0a iro rod Kata-~ 
parou Eévov, ds peOvaas eEeridrwoé pe rotpopéevp 


émiverpnoas. 
TOS. Tis 8 Fw 0 ratra rorpjoas, ® Iodv- 
Pnpe ; 


KTK. To pév mparov Ottw atrov arexdnret, 
ével Sé Seépuye cal ew ty Bédous, 'Odvaceds 
ovopdlearOar Edn. 

IIO3. Oda dv rASyets, tov “IOaxjovov- ae "Trou 
& dvérhet. ddd was tavTa erpakey ode mavu 
evOapans ov ; 

KTK. KarédaBov ev te avrpw amo Tis vopijs 
dvaotpéyas oddovs Ttivas, éreBourevovras dijXov 


o 


St rots rotuviow: érrel yap éréOnxa tH Ovpa TO - 


a “ \ A 
Tapa —rétpa dé éote TappeyéOns — nai to Trip 
> # ? ? a 4 b] \ A 
avéxavoa évavoapevos 6 édpepoy Sévdpoyv amo rod 
Bpous, épdyvneay amoxpuTTew avTods Tetpmpevot: 


Ayo S€ avrAdr\aBav Twas avTav, Bowep EiKos Hy, 


wa 


30 


25 
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- 


xatépayov AnoTds yé Gytas. évTavOa o Travoupyo- 
TaTos éxeivos, etre Odtis cite "Odvaceds Fv, dldwal 
poe mee pdppaxoy Te éyyéas, HOV yey Kal evoopor, 
éruBovrotatoy $€ xal tapaywdéotatoy: aravta 
yap evOds éSoxes por wepipéper Oat muovtt Kal Td 
onmnraoy avTo aveotpépeTo Kat ouKéTs Srws ev 
éuavtod juny, tédos Sé és darvoy xatecrdcOny. 
o Sé atokivas Tov poyhov Kai Tupdoas ye TpoceTt 
érudrAwoé pe xabevdovta, Kal am’ éxeivov Tudrcs , 
eiul cot, @ Ilocedov. 

ITO. ‘As Baddv exowunOns, @ téxvov, ds ov‘ 
€£e0opes peraEd rudrovpevos. o 8 obv ’Odvaceds 
mas Supuyey ; ov yap av ed old Sri ndvv7jOn 
aTroxiwhoa, thy wétpay amo TAS Ovpas. 

KTK. ‘Arn eyo adeirov, as paddov avTov 
AdBowe eFvovra, nal xabicas wapda thy Ovpay 
éOjpwv ras xetpas exierdoas, pova wapels Ta 
mpoBata és THY vou, evTELNapLEVOS TO KPL@ OTrOTa 
éypiv wparrew avtoy umép éepod. 

ITO. MavOdvo- im’ éexeivos édabov dizeked- 
Oovres: oé Sé trovs EAXOUS unease édet értBon- 
cacOat ém’ avrtov. 

KTK. uvexddeca, @ mdtep, xa Feov: érel 
S€ jpovto tod émtBovrevovTos Tovvopa Kayo epny 
dte Odris dott, perayyorav oinBévres pre @yovTo 
amwovTes. o0Tw KaTecopicaTo pe 0 KaTdpaTos TP 
dvouatt. Kat 8 pddtota gnvlacé pe, Ste Kar 
dverdifav enol thy cuphopdv, Ovde o watip, yoy, 
0 ITocedéwv tdcerai ce. 

TIO. Odppes, & réxvoy: apuvodpar yap adrov, 
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as pdOn Ste, cab et wipwcly pot dpOarpav tacbas 
9 , fe) le) , \ 4 3 AY 
advvarov, T2 your Tav wAEovrwv [TO sale avTovs 
wal arrodAvvat] er éwot eats’ wret Sé Ere. 





2. (3) 
TOSEIAQNOS KAI AA®EIOY. 


IIOX. Ti rovro, "Arpeé; povos trav &dXov 
éurresa@y és TO WéXayos oUTE Gvapiyvucal TH GApn, 
@s 00s wotapolts atacw, ovTe avaTravelts GEauTOV 
Siayvbeis, GAA Sia Tihs Oardrrns Evvertas Kat 
yAuKd duraTrwv TO peiOpov, ameyns Ere eal xaBapos 
érrelyn oun olda drat BUvOios trodds Kxabdrrep ot 
Adpou nal épwhi0t; Kai Eouxas avaxiypew tov Kal 
av0us dvadaveiy ceavrov. 

AAG, ’Epwrixoy te ro wpadypa éorw, © Iloce- 
Sov, dote py edeyye’ npdaOns dé Kal adros 
TOAAGKLS. 

ITOX. Tvuvaicos, & "Aree,  vopdns éepas 7} 
kal tav Nypnidiwyv avTav pas ; 

AAG. OK, adda axis, @ Tdcedov. 

IIOX. ‘H &€ cot rod yas abrn pei; 

AA®, Noyaiartis dots Stxern "“ApéGoveav abriy 
Kadovot. 

ITOS. Oida ove dapoppov, o "Adee, rv 
"ApéBovaay, GdAX Siavyns té dott xal Sia xabapod 
dvaPr0les xal ro Bwp erempérres Tais Wndiow Srov 
birép avtav daivouevoy apyupoedés. 


wa 
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AAG. ‘Ns adyOds olcOa rHv ryyjv, & Toce- 
Sov: wap’ éxeivny ovv atrépyopat. 

TOS. “AN drs pev wal edriye dv Te 
Epwts> éxelvo Sé pou eitré, trod rHv ‘ApéBovcay 
elSes avtos yey “Apnas dv, 9 56 ev Supaxovcas 
éotly ; 

AAD, ’Evevyopevov pe xaréyes, © Tocedov, 
meplepya épwrav. 

IO. Ev devyets YoOpet Tapa THY dyarropevny, 
cal avadis amo tis Oaddrrns Evvavapiyvuco TH 
anyh Kal dy Bap ylyvecbe. 





3. 6) 
TANOMHS KAI TAAHNHS. 


IIAN. El&Ses, & Tadnvn, yOes ola érrolnce 4 
“Epis mapa 70 Seirvov dv Oerraria, Svote pty Kar 
auti éxAnOn és TO TupAocton ; ; 

TAA. Od Fuvewrreapny div byoye - 0 "yap 
IToceddv éexéXevoé pe, ® Tlavorn, axipavrov év 
TocovT@ huddtrew Td wéXayos. th S& ov érrolincev 
4 “Epis 2) wapovca ; 

ITAN. ‘H @éris pev 8n wad o IIndevs aedn- 
AVOecayv és Tov Odrapov bre ths “Apderpirns Kab 
tod IIocevdavos wapareupbévtes, “Epis 5é év 
TrocovTm Aaboica mavras—dduvyjbn $é padiws, 
Tov pev mwovtwv, évlwy 5€ xpototytav ff Te 
"ArodrNov KiOapifovre 7 tais Movcais gdovcats 
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WporeyovTay Tov vouw — évéBarer és to Evpwdécowov 
pipdy Te wayxadrov, ypvoouv Srov, & Tadrsyn: 
éreyéypanro 5é “9% cary AaBéTo.” xudrdvdovpevoy 
S¢ trovro dowep é£erirndes txew évOa “Hpa te nad 
"Adpodirn xai ’AOnva xarexdivoyvro. xatrerd?) o 
‘Epps aveXopevos émedéEato Ta yeypappéva, ai 
pev Napnides jyeis arecvemjcapev> ti yap ede 
aol éxelywy wapovo@y; ai 5 dyrerowivro 
éxdaorn wal avris elvac To pijdov jkiovy, cai ef 7 
ye o Zevds Seeorncey avrds, cai ayps yetpav ay rd 
Tpayya Wpovywpnoey. GAN exeivos, Adros wey ov 
xpwo, onoi, epi tovrov,— Kaitos éxeivas avTép 
Sucdoas “kiovyv — amete 52 és tiv “Idny rapa tov 
IIptdpou maida, bs oldé re Stayvevas to Kddduopy 
idoxaros wy, cal ov« dy éxeivos xplvas xaxes. 

TAA. Ti ov ai Oeai, & Tavern ; 

ITAN. Tijpepov, oluar, aviacw és rhv “ISnp, 
kai tis Eee pera puxpoy amayyé\iwyv nyw thy 
KpaTovoay. 


TAA. “Hén coi dnpt, ota GAN xparyce Tis ~ 


"Adpodirns ayavilouévns, fv py mavy o Siacryrys 
apBrAv@TTy. 





4 (42) 
AQPIAOS KAI @ETIAOS. 


ANP. Ti Saxpues, © Oérs ; 
OET. KadXlcrny, © Awpl, xopny ddov és 


xBoroy xd Tov watpos euPBAnbcicav, airiy te ss 
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AAG. ‘Ns adrdnOds oloba rhv ryynv, & Toce- 
Sov: map éxeivny obv arrépyopa. 

IIOX. "AAN dwiOe pev cal ettiyea dv Te 
Epwtt: éxeivo Sé pou eitré, trod ray "ApéSovcay 
eldes autos pev “Apxas av, 4 Sé ey Supaxovoacs 
éatip ; 

AAD. ’Erevyopevov pe xaréyes, ® Ilocedov, 
meplepya épwrav. 

IIO3. Ed devets: YOpEes Tapa Ty dryarronpevny, 
Kat avad’s amd tis Oaddrrns Evvavapiyvuco TH 
anyn wal ay SSwp ylyverbe. 





3. (5) 
IANOMHS KAI TAAHNHS. 


ITAN. Eldes, & Tadnvn, y6es ola érrolnce 5 
“Epis mapa 76 Seimvoy dv Berraria, Sore pr) Kar 
autn éxAnOn és TO TUMTOTtOD ; ; 

TAA, Ov Fuveveriopay dpi byore- 0 yap 
ITocedav éxéXevcé pe, ® TIlavorn, axipavrov év 
TocovT@ duvarrew To Trédayos. th S obv érro(ncev 
4 “Epis py tapodaa ; 

TIAN. ‘H @étis pev 78m wal o IIndeds aedn- 
AVOecav és Tov Adrapov bre THs "Apderpitns Kab 
rod IlTocevdavos trapatreppOévtes, 4 “Epis Se ev 
TocovTm Aablodca mavras—.éduvybn 5& padiws, 
Tav pev mvovtoy, évloy 8 xporotvtav 7 Te 
"Arodrov. KiBapifovrs 7) tais Motcas gdobcars 
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mpoceyovTwy Tov vooy — évéBarev és Td Evprdctov 
pirdv te mwayxadov, ypuvcodv srov, @ Tarun: 
érreyéypamro Sé “1 Kady AaBéTo.” xKvdrLvdovpevov 


d€ rovro wotep éferritndes Aeev EvOa "Hoa re xa - 
p ékertrn p 


"Adpodirn nai *AOnva xatexdivovto. Kared) o 
“Epuns davedopuevos éerredéEato Ta yeypappéeva, ai 
pev Nypnides speits arecrwrncapev’ ti yap ede 
jovciy éxelvywy wapovoay ; ai 8 aytetro.ovvTo 
éxadorTn Kal avris elvat To pHArov Hklouv, cal ef py 
ye 0 Zevs Svéotncev avrds, cal aype yeipav dy rod 
Tpayua tpovywpncev. GAN éxelvos, AUTOS pev ov 
Kpwa, onoi, epi TovTov, —Kalrot éxeivat avrop 
Sucdoat n&lovy — dire Sé és rhv “I8nv rapa tov 
IIpudpov traida, bs oldé re Siayvavat To KdddLOV 
gidoxaros ov, kal ode av éxeivos xpivat Kaas. 

TAA. Ti ovv ai Oeai, & Iavorn ; 

ITAN. Trpepov, oluat, ariacw és thy “Idnp, 
kat ris nEew peta puuxpov amayyéAXwv juiy Thy 
Kpatovcap. 

TAA. “Héy coi dnps, ode Grn Kparyce Tis 
"Agpodirns ayaviSopévns, fv ph mdvu 6 Siaurnris 
apPBrverry. 





4 (12) 
AQPIAOS KAI @ETIAOS. 


ANP. Ti Saxpies, © Bére; 
OET. KadXlorny, ® Awpl, xopny eldov és 


5 


° 


xciBwrov vd tod matpos éuBAnGeicar, avdtiy Te 25 





ts 
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wal Bpépos auvrijs aptuyévynrov: éxédXevoe S€ Oo 
waTip Tos vavtas dvadaBovras 7O KiBawrior, 
éreviay ToAD amd THS YRS aroonrdowow, adeivat 
és tiv OdXarrav, @ aTrodoltTo 1% aOAla, Kal avTn 
wal to Bpédos. 

ANP. Tivos &é@ &vexa, & aderApy ; eité, ef Te 
Euabes axptBas arava. 

OET. ‘O ’Axpicios 6 warnp adris xaddlornv 
ovcav émapOévevey €s yadrxody twa Oddapov 
éuBarav: celta, ei pev arnOés ovn eyw eitreiv, 
gacl § ody toy Aia ypvoov yevdpevov pufvas Sia 
Tov dpddou én’ avrny, SeEapévny Sé éxelyny és tov 
KOMrov Katappéovta Tov Oedy éyxvpova yevér Oar. 
TovTo aicOopevos 0 TWaTHp, wypLos TUs Kal EndoruTrOS 
yépwv, nyavaxrnce Kal vo Twos peporyedabar 
oinBels alrnvy euBddrdAdrxe és THY xiBwrov apte 
TETOKUIAY. 

ANP. ‘H 8&é& rl &rparrer, ® Géti, omore 
xabiero ; 

GET. ‘Trép airis pev éeciya, ® Awpl, xal 
Epepe tTHv xatadixnv. to Bpépos 5é wapyretro pt 
amoGaveiy Saxpvovca xal Te war  Secviovca 
avTo, KadANoTov By> TO Se UT ayvolas TOY KaKaV 
Urrepetdia ampos tv OdAaTTav. ‘toTripm\apas 
avOis tovs dfOarpovs Saxpvwv pynpovevovoa 
auTov. 

ANP. Kaye Saxpicat érolncas. arr Hdy 
teOvacw ; 

GET. Ovdsapas’ rvijyeras yap ert 4 eiBwrtos 
appi thy Sépupov Savtas avtovs gudartovea. 
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ANP. Ti obv ovyi calopey avriy trois ddtedot 
rovtos éuBarovcas és ta Sixtua trois Depipioss ; 
of 5¢ dvacracaytes awaovot Shdov Grit. 

OET. Ed réyeus, ottw Trompe pn yap 
amohécOw pnte ari) pnte To watdiov otras by 5 
KAXNOV. 





5. (5) 
ZE®YPOY KAI NOTOY. 


ZES. Ob Terore tropriy eyo peyadorpe- 
weatépay eloov év tH Oaddrry, ad’ ob yé ips Kat 
avew. ov dé ov« eldes, ® Note ; 

NOT. Tiva ravtnv Réyes, & LZéhupe, tiv 
wopnny ; h Tlves ob Téurovtes Foay ; 

ZE®P. ‘Hitcrov Gedparos amerelpOns, olov ovx 
dy Gro Bou Ere. 

NOT. IIepi ryv épvOpdy yap Oararrav ecipya- 
Counv, érémvevoa 5é wal pépos tHs “Ivdinys, dca 15 
Tapanue TIS ywopas: ovdey obv olda dv Aéyeus. 

ZE®, *ANAA tov Z8oHvov ’Ayivopa olsas ; 

NOT. Nat: tov ths Evpwrns warépa. i 
Bap ; 

ZED. Ilepi avriis éxelyns Sinyicopal coc. 20 

NOT. May Sti 6 Zeds épaorns rijs mados &x 
qoNAov ; TOUTO yap Kal mdAdaL HITITTAapND. 

ZE®. Ovxody rov pev Epwta olcba, ra peta 

9 
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1 (4) 
EPMOY KAI XAPQNO%. 


EPM. Aoyiodpeba, & ropOped, et Soxet, ordca 1 
poe odeirecs On, Srrws py adOis épiwpév re arept 
auTOv. 

XAP. Aoyicopeba, © ‘Epp: apewov yap 

s @picbat nal ampaypovéotepov. 

EPM. “Ayxvpav eévtecrdapévp exoutca révte 
dpaypov. 

XAP. IIodXob réyets. 

EPM. WN» rov ’Aidwvéa, trav révte ovneduny, 

10 Kal TpoTTwTHpa Svo oBodav. 

XAP. TiOer révre Spaxyas Kat 6Borods Bio. 

EPM. Kai dxéotpay trrép tod totiov: mévre 
oBorgovs eya xaréBadov. 

XAP. Kai tovrovs mpocribe. 

3 EPM. Kai xnpov os érumddoat tod cxadgidiov 
Ta dvewyota Kal HAous Sé nal xadwdiov, ad’ ob 
THY vmépay érroincas, S00 Spaxyov a&ayra. 
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XAP. Kai dféta rairta avjco. 

EPM. Tatra éotiw, ce ph te Gddo pas 
Séhabey dy tH Aoyoue. amore 8 ody Tadra 
atrobacew bys ; | 

XAP,. Nov pév, © ‘Epp, abddivarov, fv &é s 
Aousos Tis  ModAEmos KaTaTréurn GOpcous Twas, 
évéorat tote atroxepdavat mapadoytduevoy Ta 
mopOeta. 

EPM. Nov ow éyo xabeSodpas ra xdatora 
evyopevos yevéecOat, as ay ard TovTwy aTrodd- 10 
Bowe ; 

XAP, Ovx éorw ddrros, & ‘Eppt, viv 8é orlyot, 
@> opas, adixvotvrat yiv: elpyvn yap. 

EPM. “Apewov obras, e¢ xal nuiv tapatelvovro 
tro cod TO ShAnya. ANY GAN ob pev tradravol, 
@® Xdpwv, oloOa olot mapeylyvoyto, avipetor 
G&traytes, aipatros dvatiem Kal tpaupariat ol 
qoAnol- viv Sé  hapudep tes bd Tod tTadds 
arolavav bro ths yuvatos bro Tpvdijis 
éEpSnxas thy yaotépa cal Ta axédn, w@ypol Atrayres 20 
Kal aryevvels, ovdev Guotor exetvors. of Sé wrelorot 
abtav Sia ypipata Feovow ériBourevovres AAX}- 
Aas, ws éolxact. 

XAP. ITdvu yap rweperdOnra éort radta. 

EPM. Ovxodv ov éya Sofa ay dpaprave 2s 
TiKpOS atraitav Ta opetopeva Tapa cod. 


5 
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2. (1) 


AIOTENOYS KAI TOAYAEYKOY%2. 


AIOTL. °N TondvEevees, évréd\rXdopat cot, errevddy 1 
tTayicTa avédOns,— adv yap éotw, olwat, ava- 
Bidvat aiprov — hv rou téns Mevermov tov Kiva, — 
eUpots 8 av avrov év KopivOm xara to Kpdveov 7 
év Aurel Tav épitovray mpos add}OUS dirocodav 
Katayedavra — eiveiy mpos avtov, Sts aol, @ 
Méure, nereves 0 Atoyévns, ef coe ixavas Ta 
brép ys Katayeyékactat, Frew évOdde TroAAw 
wrelw emruyedacopevoyv' éxet ev yap év audiBero 
aol rt o yéAws Fw Kal word TO “Tis yap draws 
olde Ta peta tov Bioyv ;” évravOa 8 ov travcy 
BeBaiws yedXov xabdtep eyo viv, kal pardora 
émedav opds tovs WAovciovs nal catpdtas Kat 
Tupdyyovs obTw Tatrevors Kal aonpous, ex movns 
oipwyis StaywwoKopévous, kai Sri padOaxol cal 
aryevvelts etol pepmynévos TaY avw. tadta eye 
@UT@, Kal Tpocért, EumTAnodpevoy THY AHpav hKew 
Oéppwv te trodd@v Kal el trou edpor ev TH TpLod@ 
‘Exarns Setrvoy xeipevov 7) mov éx xabapoiov % Tt 
20 TOLOUTOD. 

ITTOA. ‘ANN arrayyedX@ raidta, @ Aoyeves. 2 

Gtrws 5é e(50 pdadiota, omroies tls éore TH drpw. 

AIOL. Fépwv, daraxpos, tpiBoviov éywv trodrv- 

Oupoy, Gtravtt dvéum avatrertapévov Kal Ttais 

25 emimTuyais THY paxiwoy TotKinoy, yerd & det Kal 


c+) 
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Ta qToANa Tors aralovas TovTovs dtAoaddous 
ETLOKWTTEL. 

IIOA. ‘Padiov eipetv aro ye tovTwv. 

AIOI. Bowvnret wat mpos avrovs éxeivous évred- 
Awpai TL TOVs hiroaodous ; 

ITOA. Aéye: ov Bapv yap ovdé rodrto. 

AIOL. To pév Gdov wravcacGat avtois mapeyyia 
Anpodat Kal mept tav Srwy epifover Kxal Képata 
@vovaww arAnAoLs Kal Kpoxodeirous trovovat Kal Ta 
Toabra atropa épwray SidacKovar Tov vody. 

TIOA. "AN eve ayadh nai draidevrov elvat 
gyncover KxatnyopobvtTa Tis codias avTav. 

AION. Xv &é oipwfery avdrois map’ éuod réye. 

IIOA. Kai raira, & Atoyeves, drraryyedo. 

AIOL. Tots wrovetos 8, ® dirtratoy IToAv- 


~ 
aA 


Sevccov, amdayyeANe TadtTa Tap hpav: tl, @ 


pedratot, Tov ypvoov pudrdrrete ; ti d5é tipwpeicbe 
éavtovs Noyilouevot TOUS ToKOUs Kal TdravTa él 
Taravros auvTiévtes, ods ypn Eva oBodov Eyovtas 
Kel eT OXJLYOD ; 

IIOA. LEipjoerat nal tadta apos éxelvous. 

AIOL. *Andda Kal trois Kxadois Te Kal ioyupois 
eye, Meyiir@ tre to KopwOipo nat Aapokévy ta 

a 504 90 a ” € \ , ” 
TaratoTh, Ste wap Huiy ovte 9 EavOn Kopn ove 
\ , Ld A ae > re) 

Ta yapoTra 7) pédXava oupata H éepvOnya émi tod 
j@poowmou éT. éoTw  vedpa evTova f @pot 
Kaptepol, GAA travta pia Moxovos, haci, xpavia 
yupva tod KddXous. 

IIOA. Od yarerév ov8é radta eizeiv pds Tovs 
Kanovs Kal layupovs. | 


30 
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AIOT. Kai tots wévnow, & Adewv, — moddol 
§ cial nal dyPopevoe T@ Tpdypatt Kal oixteipovres 
THY atroplav — rAéye prjre Saxpdew pyre oipoterv 
Sunynodpevos Thy évrav0a icotipiav, Kat dre 
s Bovra: tovs éxel WAovaiovs ovdey apeivous avTaY’ 
kal AaxeSaipoviots Sé tois cots taira, et Soxei, 
map éuod éuriunoov Néyor exredvaOat avrovs. 
ITOA. Mnbév, & Ardyeves, repi Aaxedaspoviov 
Aéye: ov yap avéEoual ye. & Sé mpos Tos dAXous 
10 Epnaba, atrayyedo. 
AIOI. ’Edoowpev tovtovs, éred coe Soxet> ov 
52 ols wpoeizroy améveyxov trap éuod Tovs Aoyous. 





3. (10.) 
XAPONOZ KAI EPMOY KAI NEKPON AIA®OPON. 


XAP. ‘Axotcate ws Eyer jpiv ta wpdaypata. 
15 LLKpoVv poev uly, @s opare, TO oxadidiov Kat 
urocaOpov éort xai Siappet ta woddd, Kal jy 
tparh emt Odrepa, oiyijcetat wepitparrév, duels 82 
dua Tooovros here toda émrihepopevor Exacros. 
hv otv peta Tovrwv éeuBire, Sédta pr) Borepov 
20 peTavonanre, Kal paAtoTa o7rocoL vey ovK érrl- 
ortacde. 
EPM. IlIas otv roujoavres ebtrXoncoper ; 
XAP. "Eyo tipiv dpdow: yupvots ériBai- 
yey pt) TA TepitTa tatta wavta él Ths yovos 
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Katadutrovtas* pordis yap ay Kat otras Sé£asto 
bpas TO TropOpetov. col 5é, @ “Epyn, pero to 
amo TovTou pnodéva trapadéyecOat avtav, ds dv py 
yrikos 7) Kal Ta EruTAra, dotep Ehny, arroBadov. 


mapa 5€ thy amoBabpay éotas StayivwoKe avtovs 5 


Kal dvadapBave yupvors eriBaivey avaynabov. 

EPM. Ed vXéyes, nal odtw romowpev. — 
Oitoci tis 0 mpa@Tos éote ; 

MEN. Meévirmos éywye. adr’ Sov 4 whpa pot, 
® ‘Epph, nal t6 Baxtpov és thy Aduyny amrepplpOwv: 
Tov tpiBwva 5€ ovdé éxouioa ev Trolmv. 

EPM. “EpBawe, © Méure, dvipav adpicte, 
cal THY mpoedpiay Tapa tov KuBepynrnv eye éf’ 
inpnrov, ds émricxomhs Gravras. o Karos 8 obros 
Tis éort; 

XAP. Xappor\ews 6 Meyapixos 0 érépacros, 
ov To hiAnua SirdAXavtov Hp. 

EPM. ‘*Aroév0: tovyapouv to KadXros Kal Ta 
xelrn avtois Piryuact xal thy Kopny thv Babeiay 
kal TO éi Tay Tapeay épvOnua Kal ro Séppa Brov. 
éyes Karas, e’fwmvos el, ériBawe dn. 0 Sé THv 
mwoppupioa ovToct nat To Siadnpa, o Broovpos, Tis 
dy tuyyavess ; 

AAMIT. Aadpreyos Tet¢wv tipavvos. 

EPM. Tt ov, ® Adutiye, Tocatta eyov 
mapet ; 

AAMIT. Ti otv; éyphy, & ‘Eppa, yupvov Frew 
TUpuvvoyv avopa ; 

EPM. Tuvpavvov pév obdapds, vexpov 5é pdra: 
@ore amwolov Taira. 


3° 
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AAMIT. ’I80v cot o mrdodros arréppirrat. 

EPM. Kati rov ridow aroppipor, & Adutriye, 
xal tHv trepoiav: PBapynoe yap to tropOpetov 
CUVELTET OVTA. 

s AAMII. Ovdxodv adda 1d Sidinua éacdv pe 
éyew xal ri édpeotpisa. 

EPM. Oddapas, adddd xab raita ades. 

AAMIT. Elev. ti étt; wdvta yap adica, os 
opds. 

1» EPM. Kat rnv dpornta Kal rhy dvorav wal thy 
UBpw nal rnv dpynv, cal tadra addes. 

AAMIT. ‘ISov cou iros clu. 

EPM. “EpBawve 75n. od 8é 6 rayts, 6 wodv- 5 
aapxos tls el ; 

3 4AM. Aapacias 6 aOarnrys. 

EPM. Nai, goi.xas: olga yap ce moddAdes ey 
Tais jwaXaiotpats ida. 

4AM. Nai, ® ‘Epp: adda srapddeEal pe 
yuuvoy ovta. | 

2 EPM. Ov yupvovr, © BédricTe, TrocavTas capKas 
mepiBeBrAnpéevoy’ Wate amrddvOe avtas, érel KaTa- 
Svcas TO sKxadhos Tov Erepov moda irepOels povov' 
GANA Kal Tos sTedavous TovTous aTréppyyoyv Kat 
Ta KNpvypara. 

23 MAM. “Id0ov cos yupvos, os opas, adnOas eipe 
kal ivoardotos Tots GAXOLS vExpois. 

EPM. Odrtws dGpewov aBapy elvar: aere 
éwBawe. Kat ov 8 tov mrovTOY arobéuevos, @ 6 
Kpdtov, nal rv paraxiay 5 mpocérs wal rv 

xo Tpupny pnde ta evtadia xomile pyndé ta tov 
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mpoyovev akiapata, kaTddimre 5é wat yévos ar 
dofay «al ci trroré oe % ToAIs avexnpute Kal Tas 
Tav avipidvtwy émiypadds, pndé, Ett péyav radpov 
éri cot éywoay, déye> Bapiver yap Kal Taira 
povnpovevopeva. 


KPAT. Ody éxov pév, atropphyw Sé- ri yap 


ay xal maGoips ;s 


7 EPM. BaBai. od 82 6 &vorndos ti Bovrer; 7 


Ti TO TpoTatoy TadTo pépets ; 

STPATHIOS. “Ore evienoa, @ ‘Epph, kat 
npicrevoa Kal 4 rods ériunoé pe. 

EPM. “Ades irép vis Te tpoTav: ev ddov 
yap eipyvn Kal ovdév SrrAwv Sejoer. oO cepvos 5e 
oUToS amo ye Tod aynpatos Kat BpevOudpevos, 6 
Tas opps émnpKas, o ert Trav ppovridwy ris eat, 
‘0 Tov Bally raéyova Kaberpévos ; 

MEN. ®.r0c0dds tis, ® “Eppn, padrov 8é 
yons Kal Tepateias perros: wate atroduvaov Kat 
TovTov: Oye. yap TroANa Kal yeArota tro TO ipatio 
oKEeTrOmeva. 

EPM. ‘AroOov od 70 oxyjpa mpartor, eta xal 
sauTl mdavTa. @® Zed, Sony pev rhv adalovelay 
komite, Sonv Sé apablav nai gow nai Kevodoklay 
Kal épwrices amrdopovs Kai oyous axavOwdes Kai 
évvolas qoAum\oKous, GANA Kab patatoroviav 
pedra roAAnY Kal Ajpov ovK GArAlyov Kal BOdouS 
Kal puxporgoyiay, vn Alia Kal ypuciov ye Tout 
cal ndvrdaBeav 5é nal dvarcyuvriay nal opynv Kai 
Tpudyy xai paraxiav> ov rEANnOe yap pe, et Kal 
para wepixpumtTes autd. Kal 1d Webdos dé amrodou 


La! 


$ 


30 


10 


15 


25 
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kat Tov topov Kal To olecOat apelvov elvat Tav 
d\Awv? ws el ye Ta’Ta Tavra Exwv éuBains, Troi 
wevtnkovTopos SéfatTo av ce; 

®IA. "Arrotibeyat tolvuy avitd, érelrep otto 
KedNevets. 

MEN. ’A))4 kal tov rayova TodTOy arobéc Ou, 
® ‘Epun, Bapiy te dvta Kai Adotov, as opas: mévteE 
pvat Tpiyay eiat ToUAdYtaTOD. 

EPM. Ed déyets: arofou Kai rodrov. 

@IA. Kai ths 6 arroxeipwy éorat ; 

EPM. Méwarros ovroci XaBwv rérXexvy Tav 
vaUTrNnyiKaV atroxoWe, avtoy émixor@ TH atroBdbpa 
X PNT djLEVvos. 

MEN. Odx, & ‘Eppy, adda tpiova poe avddos: 
yedoLoTepoy yap Toro. 

EPM. ‘O arédexus txavos. — ed ye. avOpwmt- 
vatepos viv avarépnvas amoGéuevos cavtTod Thy 
xivaBpav. 

MEN. Bovrg.k pixpov adédropae xal trav 
oppvwr ; 

EPM. Mdnorta> irép to pétwroyv yap xal 
Tavras émnpxev, ove olda éf’ tp dvatetvwy éavrov. 
Ti TovTo ; Kal Saxpvets, @ KaSappa, nal mpos 
Gavatov atrodeidias ; EuBnOr SB ody. 

MEN. “Ev ér: to Bapvtatov bd pars exer. 

EPM. Ti, © Mevrme ; 

MEN. Kodaxeiav, & ‘Eppij, word ypnotped- 
cacav avt@ dv Te Bi. 

IA. Ovxodtv nai ov, © Mévirre, arobouv rhv 
€XevOepiay xal tmappynoiay Kal 1d.dduTrov Kai TO 
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yevvatoy kal Tov yéXwTa* povos yooy Trav GANwy 
ryenas. | 

EPM. Mnyéapas, adr cai éye tadta, xodpa 

\ , wv ” N \ 4 
yap xal travu evhopa évta xab mpos Tov KaTdmouy 
10 ypyoipa. Kaio pytwp 5&é od ardbov trav pnydrov 
Thy TocavTny atrepaytoNoylay Kal avTiléces Kal 
Tapicwoes Kal wepiodous nat BapBaptopovrs cal Ta 
aGArxa Bapn Tov Noywv. 

PHT. *Hy idov, aoribepas. 

EPM. Ed éyeus ote Ave TA arroyea, TV 
amoBa0pay avedkopcBa, To ayxipioy averrdacba, 
wéTacov TO taTiov, evOuve, @ TropOpLEd, TO TrNdaALOV* 

11 evdrrodpev. ti oipwlere, @ padtaio, Kal pdadtoTa 
e 4 ‘\ € ? \ , 
0 trccopes avd 0 dptlws tov taywva Sedno- 
pévos ; 

IA. "Or, & ‘Epp, abdvatov pny thy 
apuyny vrdpyety. 

MEN. WevdSerats GdXa yap Eouxe AuTi adrov. 

EPM. Ta rota; 

MEN. “Ore pnxéte Seervyjces tmrodvtTeAn Setrrva 

4 ? N @ a An @e U 
pndé vuxtwp efi@v arravtas NavOavov TO ipatio 
Thy Keparny KaTetXnoas wepleccw év KUKAM Td 
Napattureia, Kal Ewbey éEarratav tovs veous 
éri TH copia apyiptoy An WeTaL* TadTa AvTeEt 

6 4 
aurov. 

OIA. Bd yap, @ Mévurrre, ov ayOn arro- 
Gavav ; 

—— MEN. IIds, 8s écrevoa eri tov Oavarov 
12 xarécavros pndevos ; GAAA perakd Aoyww ov Kpavyn 
Tis aKovEeTaL WOTTED TiV@Y aro ys BowrTav ; 


15 


oO 


25 


30 


° 


wm 
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EPM. Nai, & Maure, ovx ad’ évés ye yxwpiou, 
GAN of pev és THY exxAnoiav auvedOovTes Aopmevoe 
yeroot wavres ert te Aaprrlyov Gavarm Kal 7 
yuvn abtod cuvéyetas Tpos Tov yuvaiKav Kal Ta 
Tatila veoyva évta ouolws Kaxeiva od tev TralSov 
Barrj«ctat apOovors Trois AiOous* Grrot 5 Aidday- 
Tov Tov pytopa érawovcw ev Suxvavs émeitaious 
AOyous SueEvdvtTa et Kpdtwvs rovro. xa vy Aia 
ye %) Aapaciov ptnp Kxaxvovoa ékdpyes Tob 
Opijvou civ yuvaikiv éri te Aapacia: cé 5é, @ 
Mévirae, ovdels Saxpvet, wal novyiay 5& xeioa 
fLovos. 

MEN. Ovddapas, GAN axoton tev KUVaV peT 
ONtyoy @pvopévov olxtictov é éuol Kal Tay 
Kopadkwy TuTTouévwy Tos mrepois, owoTay cuvEd- 
Odvres Odrrrwect pe. 

EPM. Tewvadas cl, & Mévirwe. Gdn éxel 
KatateTNevKapev [jpets], duels suey drive mpds TO 
Sicacrypov evOciay éxelynv mpoiovres, éyd 5é xat 
& wopOevs GAXous pereXeucopeba. 

MEN. Evtndocite, & ‘Epuh: mpotapev 5é xat 
jets. Th ovy ert Kad péAdAdreTE ; TavTws SicacOjvas 
Sejoet, wal tas xaradicas paciv elvas Bapelas, 
Tpoxovs Kal ABous Kal yoras: SexOjocetras Seo 


as éxdotou Bios axpiBas. 


13 








1 
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% (22) 
XAPONO® KAI MENIIMOY. 


XAP. ’Amddos, ® xatdpate, Ta rropOpeia. 

MEN. Boa, é todte cot, ® Xdpev, Hdiov. 

XAP. ‘Arrodos, dnp, av? dv oe ScerropOpev- 
capev. 

MEN. Ovx dv dAaBows wapa rob 7 Eyovtos. 5 

XAP. “Eort 5é tis oBorov uy Eywv ; 

MEN. Ei pev wal ddrdos tis ovx alda, eyo 
5 ove eyo. 

XAP. Kai psy adyto oe vy tov TTdovtava, ® 
porape, Av pn arode@s. 10 
MEN. Kayo ro fid\p cov wardtas Staddow 

T0 Kxpaviov. 

XAP. Mary obv é09 wemdevxeas tocoiroy 
aRouv. 

MEN. ‘O ‘Epuijs orép éuob [cot] dodcra, 15 
Bs we wrapédwxé cor 

EPM. Nn Av avdpnvy ye, c& pedrAw xa 
wrepextivery TOY vexpav. 

XAP. Ovx« arocricopail cov. 

MEN. Tovrov ye &vexa cal vewA\xyHoas TO 20 
wopOwetov mwapdmeve> may GX 6 ye wy Exo, 
mos av AdBors ; 

XAP, 3d S ovn Ydeus bs xopiterOar Séov ; 

MEN. "Hidew év, ote elyov 8. Ti ov; 
éyphy 81a rodro uy arobaveip ; 35 
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XAP. Movos ovy avynoes mpotka memnev- 
KEVAL 

MEN. Ov mpoixa, ® BédATIcTe’ Kal yap 
qvTAnca xal THS KwTTNS GUVveTreNaBouny Kal ovK 
ExAaov povos TAY adAXwv ériBaTov. 

XAP. Ovdev taita wpds tropOpéa* Tov d6Borov 
amrodobval oe Sei: ov Oéuts GAAwS yeverGat. 

MEN. Odéxodiv arayé be adhts és Tov Biov. 

XAP. Xdpiev réyets, iva eat mAnyas émt TOUT@ 
mapa tov Aiaxov m pee hanes 

MEN. My évoyre odv. 

XAP. AetEov ti ev rH whpa exeus. 

MEN. Oéppous, ei Oérets, nal rHs “Exarns ro 
Setzrvov. 

XAP. I[Todev robrov jpiv, © ‘Epuy, tov Kiva 
Hyayes; ola dé wal éddree mapa tov wrody Tov 
émiBat@v amdavTov Katayesav Kal éricxaTTov 
xal povos adwv oipwhdvrwv éxeivor. 

EPM. ‘Ayvoeis, © Xdpov, Sytwa dvépa Stem op- 
20 Gpeveas ; ; éhevBepov axptBas, Kovdevos avT@ pénet. 

ovtos éotiv o Mévrros. 

XAP. Kai pov av ce aR trotré — 
MEN. *Av A\dBys, @ Bédrriote: Sis Sé ovw dy 

AdBots. 


wr 


i 


wn 
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5S. (20.) 
MENIDNWOY KAI ATAKOY. 


MEN. [IIpés rod Tlvovtwvos, @ Ataxé, rept 
ynoat pou Ta évy Gdouv aya. 

AIAK. Ov padov, ® Mévuae, aravra: bca 
pévrot Keparaiwdn, pdvOave> ovroot ev Gre 
KépBepos dori olc8a, xal rov tropOpéa todrov, bs 
oe Suerépace, kal Thy Aipvnv nal tov Iupipdeye- 
Govra Sn éwpaxas éowwv. 

MEN. Oi8a traira nai od, tt mudwpeis, Kal 
Tov PBaoiréa eldov nal tas “Epwis: rods 8&& 
avOpwrrouvs pot tovs madras Seifov xal pdardioTa 10 
tovs évddEous autav. 

AIAK. Odros pév ’Ayapéuvwr, obros 88 "Ayth- 
evs, ovros Sé ‘“[dSopeveds: wrnaiov, odtos 8 
"OdSvacceds, elra Alas cai Atoundns xat of dproror 
tov ‘EX nvov. | 

MEN. Bafai, ® “Ounpe, ola cot trav payrediov 
Ta xepddata yapal éppirrat ayvwota Kal apuopdha, 
Kovis wavTa Kal AApos TroAUs, apevnva ws aANOais 
Kapnva. ovros &é, o Alaxé, tls dott; 

AIAK. Kipos éorw:- otros 8 Kopoiaos, 6 2 
S trép avtov Yapdavawadros, o 8 brép rovrous 
Méas, éxetvos 5¢ BépEns. 

MEN. Eira cé, © xdOappa, 4 “EXXds eppirre 
Sevyvivta pev tov “EXAnotrovtor, Sia S¢ trav dpav 
wreiv éribupobyta; olos dé nal o Kpotaos dott. 23 

10 
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Tov apdavdradrov Sé, @ Aiaxe, wardkar pot 
Kara Koppns ézritpe vor. 

AIAK. Myfapuas: SiaPpvrres yap avtod to 
Kpavioy yuvatcelov dv. 

s MEN. Odxodiv adda rpootricopai ye mdvTas 
avdpoyuve ye Svte. 

AIAK. Bovnrge cot éridelEw nal rors coors ; 

MEN. Ny Ala ye. 

AIAK. IIpdros obrés coe 6 TvOaryopas éort. 

0 MEN. Xaipe, © EiopBe 4 “Arodrov 4 5 rt 
dy é0édys. 

IIT@. Nv dia nat ov ye, & Mévirrre. 

MEN. Odxéts yxpvaots o pnpds éotl cot; 

IIT@. Ob yap: arrad dépe dw ef ri coe 

13 €O@diov 1) wihpa Exel. 

MEN. Kudpovus, a@yabé+ dote ob rotTo cot 
eSadzpor. 

TIT@. Ads povov: adda rapa vexpots Sdypara: 
Euabov yap, ws ovdéev icoy xvapot, nal Kxepadral 

s0 ToKNwy evodde. 

AIAK. Odtos 8& Zorwv o "E€nxecridov xa 
Baris exeivos xat map avtovs Ilirraxds xai ol 
GArou- éwrra Se waves eioly as opas. 

MEN. “Advirot, @ Aiaxé, odroe povot nal dadpot 
as TOV GAXwv. oO Sé orrodod wréws Worep éyxpudias 
dpros, 0 Tas davetalvas éEnvOnnes, tis dor ; 

AIAK. ’EyrredoxXjjs, & Mémre, nutepOos azo 
ays Aiztyns wapawv. 

MEN. °2 yadxorov Bédrriote, the wabov 

» cauToy és Tovs KpaThpas évéBares ; 
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EMIT. Mevdayyorla tis, © Mévrre. 

MEN. Oo pa A, adda xevodokia xat ridos 
nal odd Kopula, tard ce amnvOpdxocev 
avrais xpnriaw ov avdafwv dvTa> wAhv adn 
ovdév Ge TO codicpa auncev’ ehwpdOns yap s 
reOvews. © Yaxparns 5é, @ Aiaxé, tov tote apa 
éoriv ; 

AIAK. Mera Néotopos nai Tadapndous éxetvos 
Anper TA To, 

MEN. “Quos éBovrounv iSelv adtov, et ov 1 
évOdbe eoriv. 

AIAK. ‘Opas rov dadaxpor ; 

MEN. “Arravtes dadaxpol ciow wore TayTOV 
ay ein TovTO TO yvapiopa. 

AIAK. Tov cipov réyo. 5 

MEN. Kat rovro Spovovs oipot yap arravres. 

SQK. “Ee Snreis, © Mévitrre ; 

MEN. Kal pada, © Soxpares. 

22K. Tl ta ev ’Adnvass ; 

MEN. [Ifoddol trav véwy dirocodeivy Aéyovet, 20 
kal td ye oynpara avTa kal ta Badicpata et 
Oedoatto Tis, dxpor didocodo. 

SZQK. Manda rorrdovs édpaxa. 

MEN. ‘Adda édpaxas, oluat, olos xe mapa col 
"Apiotinmos xat IIddtwv avdtds, 6 pev atrotrvéwy 25 
pupov, 6 Sé Tovs ev Bixedia tupdvvovs Oeparrevew 
éxpalov. | 

SZQK. [Tepi duod S€ ri dpovodcry ; 

MEN. LEvéalpov, @ Zwxpares, GvOpwiros el 


Ta ye Tolav’ta: mwavTes youv ce Oavydowoy olovtat 30 


a 


15 


20 
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dvipa yeyevio Oat Ka javra éyvoxévat Kal Tatra — 
Sei yap, olwat, radnOH Néyeww — ovdey eidora. 

SNK. Kal aires épacxoy taira mpos avrovs, 
of 5é elpwvelay @ovtTo TO wpaypa elvat. 

MEN. Tives &€ eiow obras ot wept cé; 

ZONK. Xappldns, © Meéevurie, xal Paidspos xar 
o Tov Kyewiov. 

MEN. Ed ye, © Sexpares, Sti xavradOa péres 
THhv cavtod Téxvnv Kal ouK OALywpels TOY KaNOD. 

ZONK. Ti yap ay arro Hdsov wparrous ; adda 
TAnciov HuaVv KaTdKewo, et SoxKet. 

MEN. Ma 4t’, eel rapa tov Kpoicoy xai rov 
Sapdavdradrov amet mrAnciovy oixknowy avTay* 
Go.xna «your ovux oArjlya yeddoerGat oipwlovtav 
axovwy. 3 

AIAK. Kayo én drretut, py Kai Tis Hyas 
vexpav rAGOyn Siadvyov. ta rAouTaA BS eaadOus Srrec, 
@ Mévrre. | 

MEN. “Amit: wai tavti yap ixavd, & Ataxé. 





6. (2) 
IIAOYTON H KATA MENIITITIOY. 


KPOIZ. Od ¢dépopev, ® Tdovrwv, Mévuraov 
Toutovl Toy KUVa TrapoLKOUVTa* ote 7 exelvey Trot 
KaTaoTncoy 7) Hpeis petouxnoopev és Erepov tomov. 

ITAOTT. TiS ipas Sevov épyalerar opovexpos 


bd 


QV ; 
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KPOIS. ’Eedav jyeis oilpwlope xa orévapev 
éxelvav peuvnuévo. Tov avo, Midas pev odtoci 
Tov ypvaiov, ZapdavarradrAos Se Tis aTodAs 
tpudis, eyo 5é€ Kpotcos trav Onoaupav, émvyedg 
kal éEoverdite. avdpdwoda xal xaOdppata pas 
ajroxarav, éviote Sé Kal adwv émitapaTre pov 
Tas oipwyds, Kal Gdkws AvIrnpds eoTt. 

ITAOTT. Ti raira dacw, © Maéurre ; 

MEN. ’AdO4, & TDdovrav: pic® yap avtovs 
aryevveis Kal oA€Opous Svtas, ols ovK aréypnoe Biw- 
Val KAK@S, GAXX Kal aroGavovtes Ett péuvnvrat Kal 
MepléeyovTal THY Avwo* yaipw Tovyapoby Uvidy aUTOUs. 

ITAOTT. ’*AdrN ov xpH> RAvrobvTas yap ov 
PIKpOY oTEpopEvot. . 

MEN. Kai od popaives, & ITdovtav, opdrvyndos 
dv trois tovtay otevaypois ; 

ITAOTT. Ovdapads, arn ode av Oérous 
oTacidaley upas. 

MEN. Kai pny, & cadmota Avdav nai Spvyov 
cal ’Accupiov, obra ywooxere ws 0058 Tavaopévou 
pov’ &v0a yap av inte, adxor\ovOjcm aviav Kat 
KaTadwy Kal Katayerov. 

KPOIZ. Tadra ody tBpis ; 

MEN. Oidx, arr éxeiva bRpis jv, & tpeis 
€vrovetre, mwpooxuvetoOat akiobvres Kal édevOépois 
avipacw éytpuparvtes Kal tod Oavdrov To Tapatray 
ov pynpovevovtTes* Tovyapotv oipwkerOe travtwy 
éxelvav adnpnuévot. 

KPOIS. IT[odrd\gav ye, & Geol, xal peyadrdov 
KTNPATODV. 


oO 
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MIA. “Ocov pév éya yxpuood. 

ZAPA. “Oans 5é eye tpudijs. 

MEN. Ed ye, ovrwm woteites odvperOe pev 
ipeis, éym Se To ywaOs cavrov TrodddKis ouvelpwr 
éragoua. vpive mpéroe yap dv tais rovavTass 
Oiporyais érqbouevoy. | : 


wn 





7. (18) 
MENITWOCY KAI EPMOY., 


MEN. [Tod 8@ of xadrol ciow 4 ai raral 
‘Epun; evaynooy pe vénduv dyra. 

EPM. O28 cyors por, & Mévtrwes wry car 

10 €xetvo atroPAewor, érl ra deEid, vba oO ‘TdxwwOds 
ré éott xai Ndpxicovs nat Nipeds wat "AyrrArevds 
wal Tup® nat ‘Edévn vat Anda «ad bdws Ta apyaia 
mavra xadAXn. 

MEN. ’OotG pova op@ xai xpavia Tov capo 

1s yupvd, Suora Ta WOAAG. 

EPM. Kal pnw eretva éotrw & wdvres of 
wontat Oavydfover ta coord, wy ov éotKas 
KaTadppovety. 

MEN. “Opes rihv ‘Edévny por Settov: ob yap 

2 dy Scayvolnv sywye. 

EPM. Tovti 10 xpaviov 4 ‘Enévn eorly. 

MEN. Elra 8 ovto ai yirsae vijes errdn- 
pwbnoay é& andons ths ‘Eddddo0s Kat rocovros 
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érecov “EAXnvés te wal BapBapo cal rtocadras 
ToOAELS AVATTATOS Yyeyovacty ; 

EPM. ’AXN ove elées, @ Mévirre, Cacav thy 

yuvaixa: édns yap av xal ov avepéontoy elvat 

roid) duct yuvatkt rodkiv xpdvow GAyea wacyew 5 
érel xal ta avOn kEnpda avta ef tis Brérroe 
atroBeBAnkira tiv Badny, duoppa Sprov Sri abt@ 
Soket, Gre pévtos avOet nal Eyer Hv ypoar, 
KaGANGTA éoTLW. 

MEN. Odxotdv totro, & ‘Epph, Oavpato, e€ 
fu) cuviecay of "Ayaiol mepi mpaypyaros obtas 
oruryoypoviov Kal padiws atravOodvtos Tovodrtes. 

EPM. Ov cyory pot, & Mévurie, cupdiroco- 
dely cot. ote ov pev erire-dpevos ToTrov, évOa 
dv é0érys, Keioo xataBadov ceavtov, éy@ Sé Tovs 13 
GAXrovs vexpovs On peTedAcVoopat. 


°o 





8. (25) 
NIPEQS KAI @EPSITOY KAI MENIIMOY. 


NIP. *I8ov 8, Mévaros ovtroct Ss8xdoe, 
moTepos evpopporepos cori. eiré, @ Méurne, 
ov KadXwy cot Soxo ; 

MEN. Tives 5é wal gore ; ampdrepov, oluat, » 
“pn yap Tobro eidévat. 


NIP. Nipeds xal Qepoirns. 
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MEN. [IIdtepos otv o Nipevs nal morepos 6 
Bepaitns ; ovdérw yap TodTo SyAov. 

OEP. *Ev pev 7dn rovT0 eye, Sri Spots eiui 
got nal ovdéy tyHrsKodTov Siahépers HAlkov ce 

s"Ounpos éxeivos 6 TupAds erryverey ardvTwY evpop- 
Potepoy mpoceiav, GAN oO dokds eyw Kat yedyvos 
ovbev yelpwv efavny to Sixacry. Spa Sé ot, @ 
' Mevrae, dvrwa nal edpopdorepov Hryf. 
NIP. ’Epé ye rdv ’Aydaias xat Xdporos, 
10 - 6s xdAXoros dyjp bind “Dtov FAGoy. 

MEN. ’AX’ ovyl nal td yiv, os olpat, 
KdANoTos HAOes, GANA Ta pev doTa Gyora, TO Se 
kpaviov tavTy povoy dpa Siaxpivar adv amd Tob 
Gepairov xpaviov, btu ebOpymtTov 1d gov: dAa- 

15 Tadvov yap abtd Kal ovx avdpwdes Exets. 

NIP. Kat pw épov “Opnpov, orroios qv, orore 
Guveotpatevov Tots 'Ayatois. 

MEN. ‘Ovetpard pot réyetss eyw Sé Brérrw 
& nal viv éxeus, exewa Sé of ToTe icacw. 

2 «= NIP. Odxovy ey évradda edpopdpotepds eipt, 
® Mévarve ; 

MEN. Oirte cv obre ddXos etpophos* tcoripia 
yap év aoov cal Suovot Grravtes. 


OEPS. ’Epol pev xad rovro ixavov. 


NOTES. 


THE DREAM. 





INTRODUCTION. 


Lucian’s Dream was probably written in the ripe manhood of 
the author, when, after a long sojourn in foreign lands, he had 
returned to his native town with full purse and great literary fame. 
It was the fashion for writers of that day to give public readings 
of their productions. This piece, in all likelihood, served as an 
introduction to a course of readings before his fellow-towhismen. 
Lucian has left several other such introductions, which he had 
used in various places. ‘They are composed with much elegance 
and propriety: ‘Herodotus or Aétion,’ and ‘ Zeuxis or Antiochus,’ 
are worthy of particular mention. 

No one of these special writings, however, is more graceful than 
the one before us; and none certainly more appropriate to serve as 
an introduction. to the study of Lucian’s varied productions. It 
was probably an unusual thing for a young man of Samosata to de- 
vote himself to letters. So Lucian tells his countrymen— who no 
doubt were well aware of his lowly parentage and early poverty — 
how he happened to take this turn. His object was not simply to 
write gracefully about himself, but to give encouragement to young 
men of good parts but narrow means to seek after culture. 

Soon after he left school (he writes) his father decided to put 
him to a trade, and apprenticed him to his uncle, a statuary. He 
was sadly unfortunate in the first work he was set to do, was 
harshly corrected, and ran off home in tears. He sobbed himself 
to sleep that night, thinking of the events of the day. Soon a 
wonderful dream came to him ‘through the ambrosial night.’ Two 
women — the one ugly, the other fair — seem to seize him, and to 
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Tov Sapdavadradrov Sé, @ Alaxe, watrdtat pot 
Kata Kxoppns émlrpevror. 

AIAK. MySapuas: Sva0pvrres yap aitov To 
xpavlov yuvaiceioy dv. 

s MEN. Ovxodv adda mpocrricopai ye wavtTws 
aydpoyive ye byte. 

AIAK. Bovrek cot éridelEm nal tors aogods ; 

MEN. N? Ala ve. 

AIAK. I[podros obrés cot 6 TWvOayopas éort. 

0 MEN. Xaipe, © EiopBe 4} “Arodrov fb re 
ay é0érys. 

IIT@. Ni 4ia kat ov ve, & Mévurne. 

MEN. Odxéts ypucots o pnpds earl cot; 

IIT@. Ob ydp> arrd.a dhépe dw ef ti cos 

13 eOwdipoy ipa exer. 

MEN. Kvdpous, @yabé+ adote od rotTd cot 
€dadzcpov. 

TIT@. os povov: adda rapa vexpois Séypara: 
Euabov yap, ws obdev icoy Kxiapuot, cal xeparal 

20 ToKnwy évOdde. 

AIAK. Odtos 8€ Sorwv o "E€nxecridou xai 
Garis exetvos xal map’ avrovs Tlittaxds xai of 
GAXrou érra Sé waytes eicivy as opas. 

MEN. "Adv, @ Aiaxé, obros povor xal dadpol 
3s TOY GAXwv. Oo Se arodod réws Womep eyxpudias 
apros, 0 Tas drvxtalvas eEnvOnnas, tis dorw ; 

AIAK. ’EprreSoxdjjs, & Mévirre, jylepOos azo 
ths Alryns mapav. 

MEN. °f2. yadxorov Bédricte, Th wabov 

ye GauTov és Tos Kparipas évéBanes ; 
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EMIT. Medayxorla ts, @ Mévirre. 

MEN. Ov pa A’, adda xevodokia nat ridos 
kal ody Kxopula, tadta ce amnvOpdxwcev 
avTais Kpntiow ovxe avativ svta+ wAnVY GAN 
ovdév Ge TO addicpa aunoev' édwpdbys yap s 
TeOvews. o Soxparns dé, @ Aiaxé, wov wore dpa 
éatip ; 

AIAK. Mera Neéotopos xai Tladxapndovs éxetvos 
Anpet TA TOA. 

MEN. “Onws éBovropny Sey adtdv, ef mov 
évOdbe éoriv. 

AIAK. ‘Opas rov dadaxpor ; 

MEN. “Arravres dadaxpol ciow> dote ayTov 
ay ein rovTo TO yvopiopa. 

AIAK. Tov cipov rAéyo. | tS 

MEN. Kai rotro épotov> cipot yap aravres. 

SQK. ’Epé Sntrets, © Mévurre ; 

MEN. Kal para, ® Soxpares. 

aK. Ti ta dv "Adnvats 3 

MEN. [foddot trav véwy dirocodety Aéyover, 20 
Kal Ta ye oxnpata avTa nal ta PBadicpata é 
Gedoaitd Tis, axpot dirdocodor. 

ZQK. Mara worrdgods édpaxa. 

MEN. ‘Adda édpaxas, oluat, olos He rapa col 
"Apiotimmos cat IIdatwv adtds, 6 pev atrotrvéwy 25 
pupov, 6 5é Tovs ev Rixedia Tupdvvovs Oeparrevew 
expadov. | 

SAK. ITTept ewod &é ti dpovoderw ; 

MEN. Evéatpov, & Zaxpates, avOpwiros ef 


, A fe) 
Ta ye TolaiTa’ wavtTes yoov oe Oavydovoy olovtat 30 
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dvdpa yeyevnobat nal wdvra éyvexévat Kal taibra — 
Sei yap, olwar, rarnOA rAéyeew — ovdev eiddTa. 

2QK. Kal avros épacxov tadra wpos avtovs, 
of Se cipwvelay @ovTo TO mpaypya elvat. 

MEN. Tives 5é eioww obrot ot rept cé; 

SNK. Xappidns, © Méwirie, nai Daidpos xad 
6 tov KyXeuviov. 

MEN. Ed ye, ® Saxpares, Stt xavtadOa péret 
THhv cauTov Téxyvnv Kal ovK OdLywpeis TOY KaXOV. 
1 «= ADK. «= yap av addo HOtov wrpdtrouu ; adda 

mAnciov Huav xatdaxeco, et Soxel. 

MEN. Ma At’, ével rapa tov Kpoicoy nai tov 
Zapbavaradrov are. wWAnoloy oixnowyv avToy* 
Govxa youv ovK oArjiya yerdoecOat oipwlovTor 

15 AKOvwY. : 

AIAK. Kayo dn drretms, pay) xal tis tyas 
vexpov rd0n Siadvyov. ta Nowra § ecadOis de, 
@ Mévurre. | 

MEN. “AmiOu: xa ravti yap ixavd, @ Aiaxé. 


a 





6. (2) 


ITAOYTOQN H KATA MENITITIOY, 


2 © KPOIZ. Ov dépoper, ® TTdovtwv, Mévarrov 1 


Toutovl Tov KUVa TapolKodyTa’ Wate 7 exetvev Trot 
KaTaoTnooy 7 npeis petoucnoopev és Erepov ToTrov. 
ITAOTT. TiS ipas Sewvov épyaferar opovexpos 


bd 


WY ; 
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KPOIX. ’Exevéav jets oipolopev cal orévapev 
éxelvoy peuvnuévo. Tov avo, Midas peév ovtoct 
Tou xpuaolov, Japdavaradros 5é Tihs Todds 
tpudis, eyo 5€ Kpoicos trav Oncavpayv, émvyedg 
wal éEovedifer avdpdreda xal xabdppata judas 
atroxanov, éviore 5é nai ddwv émirapdrres hudv 
Tas oipwyds, Kal Gws AvIrNpOS éoTt. 

ITAOTT. Ti radta dacw, & Mévrre ; 

MEN. ’Adn07, & WDrotvtav: pic® yap av’tovs 
ayevveis Kal ONOpous Svtas, ols ovK awéypnoe Bia- 
Vat KaKOs, GANA Kal amoPavoytes Erte péuvnvrat Kal 
TWEplLéeYOVTAL TOY GVW* yaipw Tovyapody uYLaY avTOUs. 

ITAOTT. ‘Arr ov ypyn AvirobvTas yap ov 
[LiKpoVv oTEpopevot. . 

MEN. Kai od popaives, & TTdovtov, opovrndos 
dv roils rovtwy otevaypois ; 

ITAOTT. Ovédapas, Grr ovx av eOéroips 
oTacidlew vpas. 

MEN. Kai poy, ® xdxiora Avidv xal Spvyov 
kat "Acouplav, otrw ywooxete ws 005 Tavaopevou 20 
pov’ &v0a yap av inte, axorovbnow aviav Kat 
KaTadwv Kal xaTayerov. 

KPOIZ. Taira ody bBpis ; 

MEN. Odx, arr’ éxeiva BRpis jv, & speis 
évrovette, mpooxuvetabar akiodvtes Kat édevOépous 2s 
avipacw évtpudpavres Kal tod Oavdtou 70 mapdmav 
ov pynpovevovTes* Tavyapoty oipwkeoOe travTwv 
éxelvav adnpnuevos. 

KPOI. I[Tord\av ye, & Geol, nat peydrov 
KTNLATOD. 30 


wm 


LJ 
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Mid. “Ocov pév éyo yxpuood. 

ZAPA. “Oons dé éye tpvhijs. 

MEN. Ed ye, obtrw moveites odvperOe pey 
ipeis, eyo S¢ To yas cavrov wodddxKis cuvelpwy 
éragopat sive mpéroe yap av rais rovavrass 
oipeyais érqgdopzevov. | : 





7, (18) 
MENITIITICY KAI EPMOY, 


MEN. [Tod & of xadrol etow 4 ai Karal, 
‘Epuh; Eevaynody pe vénduv ova. 

EPM. Ov cyord%} pot, &d Méverrwes 3rHv Kar’ 
éxeivo amroBreor, ert ra Sekia, EvOa 0 ‘TdxwOos 
Té dort nat Ndpxicows nat Nipers nal “Aycdreve 
xa Tupw xai ‘Edévn xat Anda cai dros Ta apyata 
wdavtTa xdA\n. 

MEN. ’Octé pova ope kal xpavia Tov capeoy 
yupvda, Suora Ta ToOAAA. 

EPM. Kal phy exeiva eorw & radvres of 
mwowntat Gavyuafovot. Ta ooTad, wy au éotKas 
xkaTtadppoveip. 

MEN. “Opes rv ‘Enévnv por SetFovs ob yap 
2» dy Sivayvolny ayarye. 

EPM. Tovrti to xpaviov 4 ‘Endévn éotly. 
MEN. Elta 8a rovro ai ylrvae vies €rrdn- 
pob@noav é& amdons tis ‘EXAdb0s Kal tocobTos 


° 


I 


ma 
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Eecov “EAXAnvés te xa BdpBapos xal rocairas 
WOAELS AVaTTATOL yeyovacty ; 

EPM. ’A)X' ovk elédes, © Mévirre, Cicav rip 

“ypwwatcas Edys yap av cal ov avepéontoy elvat 

roid’ dudi yuvai rod xpdver Dyea waoyew 5 
érel nal. ra dvOn kEnpda svta ef tis Barbar 
aTroBeBAnxora thy Badjny, duopda Syrov bre avT@ 
Soke, Sre pévror avOet nal eyes THY yxpoar, 
aardoTa éoTUV. 

MEN. Odxotv otro, @ ‘Epph, Oavpdto, e 
ph aovviecay ot ‘Ayaiol mepi mpayyatos obras 
odvyoxpoviou Kal padlws arravOovvTos TovodrTes. 

EPM. Od cyody po, © Mévrre, cuppiroao- 
geiy cow. core ov pev éerireEapevos Torro, &v0a 
av €0édns, Ketoo xataBadwv ceavtov, éyw 5é Tavs 13 
GAXous vexpods dn peTerc¥oopan 





& (25) 
NIPEQS KAI @EPXITOY KAI MENIIIMOY. 


NIP. *IS0d 6&7, Mévaros ovroot Sixdoes, 
morepos evmoppotepds eotw. etré, @ Méwrre, 
ov Kaddov aot Soxw ; 

MEN. Tives 5é wat Gore ; mpdrepov, oluat, » 
xpn yap TovTo eidévat. 

NIP. Nipevs wai @epotrns. 
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MEN. [Idrepos otv o Nipevs xal aorepos o 
Bepaitns ; ovdérm yap todro Sijrov. 

GEPS. “Ev pay dn todto Exo, Gre Eporos eipi 
got Kal ovdéey tnrLKodrov Siadhépes HrLKov ce 


"Opnpos éxeivos 0 tuprds eryvecey arrdyrwv ebpop- 


orepoy mpoceitrav, GAN 6 hokds eyw Kal redvos 
xQ\ ? 4 a a 0 a 2 
ovdey yelpwv éepavny t@ SiuxactH. Spa &é ov, @ 


' Meéverre, Svriwa nat ebpopdorepov iyi. 


10 


NIP. ‘Epé ye rév ’AyAaias xal Xdporos, 
Ss xd\dtoros dip tnd “Dov Abov. 

MEN. ’AAX’ ovyl xal tro yy, as olpat, 
KaANLTTOS ies, GANA Ta pev ooTa Suota, To dé 
Kpaviov TavuTy Hovoy dpa Swaxplvor ay amo tod 
Gepatrov xpaviov, drt eOpurtov Td cov: dra- 


15 wadvoy yap avTo Kal ovx avipa@des Eyets. 


NIP. Kat piv épov “Ounpov, orrotos tv, orore 
Guveotpatevoy Tos 'Ayatois. 

MEN. ‘Ovelpara pos réyeuss eyo Sé Brétrw 
& nal viv eyes, éxewa Sé of rote icacw. 

NIP. Odvxouy eyo évradOa evpophorepos eips, 
@® Mévirre ; 

MEN. Oire av obre GdXos etpophos: icoripia 
yap év abou xal Spot arravtes. 


OEP. ’Epol pev cad rovro ixavor. 


NOTES. 
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Likely as not, L. had this passage in mind. 15 &AAérpus, ‘an alien 
to,’ ‘inexposed to.’ —— érl 1. GAAo8., ‘abroad.’ The literati and philoso- 
phers of the day wandered from place to place peddling their intellectual 
wares by private instruction and public readings. How strong the feeling 
of local patriotism among the ancients was, and how great a misfortune it 
was considered to leave one’s native place, may be gathered from the 
concluding chapters of Plato’s Apology, and from the wailings of 
‘ Ovid in Pontus, puling for his Rome 
Of men invirile and disnatured dames, 
That poison sucked from the Attic bloom decayed.’ — Lowg.. 

17. éwi Adyous, ‘for mere words’; strongly sarcastic. GAA’ éw &pyos 
at once suggests itself. 8. pi... 7d mwvapdy, ‘do not be shocked 
at the meanness of my appearance nor the squalor of my garb.’ For 
mood, G. 254; H. 720, 6. For rbd edreAds, etc., G. 139, 2; H. 509, ¢ 
Lucian is fond of neuter adj. for abstract noun. 20. Palas ixcives, 
‘the famous Phidias.’ éxeives is thus often used of well-known or cele- 
brated persons or objects: cf. Ar. Clouds, 534. K. 467,13. Compare Lat. 
tlle, as Cic. de imp. Pomp. 9, 22: st ex codem Ponto Medea illa quondam 
profugisse dicitur. Roby, Lat. Gram. 2259, f. — Bege rdv Ala, ‘showed 
us Zeus,’ ‘set Zeus before us in life-like shape.’ __ @e8las, of Athens, 
the most celebrated sculptor of antiquity, a contemporary of Pericles. 
His masterpieces were the wonderful chryselephantine statues of colossal 
size of Athena and Zeus; the one enshrined in the Parthenon on the 
Acropolis at Athens, the other (referred to in the text) for 800 years the 
envied possession of Olympia in Elis. Zeus was represented after the 
conception of Homer, I]. 1, 528 ff. This was considered the most perfect 
product of the plastic art. —- HloAveAaros, of Sicyon, a2 younger con- 
temporary and rival of Phidias; like him, pupil of Aegladas: his 
Statue of Hera, at Argos, like Olympian Zeus of Phidias, the model for 
all succeeding times. He reached such perfection in the representation 
of the human form that one of his pieces, the dopupdpos, was known as 
‘the canon’ (kaydév). —- Mipov, of Eleutherae, a fellow-pupil with Poly- 
cletus. He worked chiefly in bronze; especially famous were his discus- 
thrower and a bronze cow. ‘The Greek anthology still preserves nearly 
forty epigrams in praise of the latter. —- Hpaftré&Ans, of Athens, flourished 
about the middle of the fourth cent. B.c. He preferred marble. He 
excelled in the soft beauty and graceful charm of his figures, but had less 
of the simple majesty that characterized the sculptors of the preceding 
century. The Aphrodite of Cnidus his most famous work. For further 
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information concerning these artists, see art-histories, éspecially Liibke, 
bk. 2, I. 23. ed ylvoro . . . Sdéfes: not unusual blending of con- 
ditional forms by Lucian; MT. 54, 2,¢. Similar confusion frequent in 
Eng. —— wis ob, ‘how not’ = ‘ assuredly.’ 27. Samwralovra .. . 
woAAd, ‘stammering continually, and speaking for the most part in bar- 
barous phrase.’ S:arrale occurs nowhere else; it marks the lack of 
fluency, while BapBap. is no doubt a fling at the provincial dialect of 
Samosata. 28 pada &) owovdy cuvelpovoa: usually interpreted 
to mean, ‘speaking connectedly with extreme difficulty’; but that would 
be only a reiteration of the idea already clearly expressed by 3:arralovca, 
and sounds very awkward when taken with what follows. Better take 
e@xovdj in its commoner meaning, and translate the contemptuous (cf. 
Dem. de Cor. 309) cuvelpovea literally: ‘stringing her words together with 
great earnestness, and doing her best to win me over.’ 30. ra wieiora 
- - » Srépvyev, ‘for the most she said escaped my memory at once,’ — 
driven out by the speech that followed. For §8y in this sense, cf. Cock, 
12 (72, 15); Thucyd. 1, 18 K. 499, 2. 


Then ‘ Culture’ eloquently sets forth the glories of a literary career. 


P. 5. 2 d8é wes, ‘about as follows.’ wes disclaims verbal accuracy. 
0. 2 Tadd, ‘Culture.’ 3. cuvfOns, xra.: from his school life. 
— els rédos, ‘ perfectly.’ 4. pov: G. 171, 1; H. 574. 5. obStv 
Sr ph, ‘nothing but’; 8r:, it will be remembered, is adv. acc. of Sorts. 
Lit., then, ‘ there is nothing as to which you will not.’ 4, where better 
Greek, odx; v. note to I. 7. Toure = Te epyd(erOa. 8. édLya, 
era., ‘your earnings scanty and paltry.’ 9. ebreiis tr. apé., ‘ incon- 
siderable when you appear in public’; t.e. without attendants or clients 
who thronged about the wealthy and the powerful. 10. érdicdowpos, 
‘contended about in court’ =‘ much sought after’; rare word. Some 
make it active, ‘useful in court,’ ‘a good advocate.’ @trars, w«rA., dat. of 
reference. 11. aérd povov, ‘only just aworkman.’ Common in Lucian, 
cf. Char. 6 (15, 21), as also adrd rotvro; adv. acc. 12. rév... Stpov, 
‘one of the common herd.’ Such a use of the part. gen. without efs or 
vis, peculiar to Lucian. Cf. Apol. 15; Adv. indoct. 8. Fritzsche writes 
here rot Shpuou efs, roy de) xpod., an emendation which commends itself. 
The common reading is the same, except that &ef stands before dy. 
Unlikely, from the meaning of &ef. — 6 wodds Sfpos = of wodAol, vulgus. 
— els del, ‘your whole life through.’ Cf. Char. 17 (25,8). 14. Aayd 
« « « few: proverbial of a life subject to continual harassing. Cf 
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Dem. de Cor. 263; Hdt. 3, 108. —— Sppesoy, ‘godsend’; from Hermes, 
patron god of al] treasure-trove and sudden luck: v. note to Tim. 24. 
Here about equal to ‘ plaything.’ 15. et yévoro. . . dravivowra .. . 
et€arr’ Gv: blending of third and fourth forms of cond. in apodosis 
after protasis of fourth; v. note to 1. -——. woAAd @av.: usually woAds is 
connected with fol. adj. by wal, as 1. 25 below. Cf. Dem. 20, 112. 
17. otk tor. Sg = oddels. 18. olos av is, ‘however good a sculptor 
you may be.’ 10. 20. 4v 8’: 3é corresponds to péy, 1. 4, but the 
antithesis is very slight. 21. ya: includes both xpdte:s and Adyous. 
23. ds elrety, ‘so to say,’ ‘about’; restrictive of zdyrev. G. 268; 
H. 772. —— tuwapov: sc. of. 24. wa: dat. of interest; G. 184, 3; 
H. 597. —— Swep xvp. dors, ‘the part which is supreme in you.’ Neuter 
relative thus used regardless of the gender of the antecedent, when the 
writer had in mind not a particular but the universal concept; on the 
same principle on which a pred. adj. is often put in neuter regardless of 
gender of subject. Cf. X. Mem. 1, 2, 54. K. 361,2. 29. ds ddAnOds, 
vertissime. Gs in this and similar expressions strengthens positive as it 
does superlative: in origin, however, probably like our idiom, ‘as true 
as true.’ K. 555, A. 15 The phrase emphasizes d«fhparos, ‘really genu- 
ine.’ ——Affion . . . per dno, ‘the entire history of the past and the 
demands of the present you will understand; nay, more, with me at your 
side, even the secrets of futurity you will foresee.’ Notice chiastic 
arrangement. In fact, ‘Culture’ promises the young Lucian what the 
hero of ‘Locksley Hall’ was after his ‘ youth sublime.’ She will nourish 
him ‘with the fairy tales of science and the long result of time’; ‘the 
centuries behind’ him shall repose ‘ like a peaceful land’; the promise of 
the present shall be understood; and he shall dip ‘into the future far as 
human eye could see,’ and catch some ‘vision of the world’ and of the 
coming ‘ wonder.’ 

P. 6 Lal Sdus, ‘in a word.’ 2. otk « pax.: v. above, 1. 
3. SBdfopa:: v. above, 2, note on &8doxov. 1. 3. & rod Setvos, 
‘the son of What’s-his-name.’ 4. & BovrAevodpevos. . . Téxvns, ‘who 
had thoughts about so ignoble a trade.’ ofre follows the word it modi- 
fies, as above, 7, and not seldom. 5. {mAwrds x. dred., ‘emulated and 
envied.” 6 él +. dpl. efSox., ‘in high repute as a man of most excel- 
lent talents.’ éwf causal. rots dploros neuter; cf. dx’ d&yafots in X. Mem. 
2,1, 27. The Latin version makes it ob rerum optimarum cultum insig- 
nis. 8 GwoPdNewdpevos, ‘admired.’ 10. dpyfs: under the emperors 
of the second century, scholars were often advanced to royal offices; 
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v. Merivale, Hist. of the Romans, ch. lx. Lucian himself held office at 
one time in Egypt; v. his Apologia, 12. —- wpoeSplag: the privilege of 
reserved or first seat at the theatre, accorded to men of rank. Cf. Ar. 
Knights, 702 ff. Here perhaps more general; we may translate dp. «. 
wpoe., ‘office and public distinction.’ Ll. dyvas x. d¢p., ‘ unknown 
’ and unnoticed.’ 13. rowatra: pred., ‘such are the marks, etc.’ 
14. otros dxeivos, ‘that’s he,’ ‘that ‘s the man.’ Cf. Lucian’s Herodo- 
tus, 2; Persius, Sat. 1, 28: 


At pulckrum digito monstrari et dicier Hic EST. 


12. 15. nm owov. &§., ‘anything serious,’ ‘any misfortune.’ 18. 
Suvdpews: G. 173, 1; H. 577, a. 19. rdv war. ... edSa., ‘congratu- 
lating your father on having such a son.’ Cf. Ar. Wasps, 1512. For 
sentiment, ib. 1275 f., and Clouds, 1206 ff. 20. & St rey... = repr- 
arothow, ‘the common saying, that forsooth some men attain even (sal) 
immortality, I will realize in your case.’ &pa in such connections is often 
ironical. Lucian assumes no responsibility for the popular belief. The 
kind of immortality, that of his works, which he here predicts of himself, 
he has fully gained. Cf. the similar prediction of Horace, exegi monu- 
mentum, etc., 3,30. 23. rvvev: v. to po:ray above, I. _— rotg werat., 
‘the cultured.’ 24. AnpooOévyny (384-321 B.C.), the patriotic orator 
and statesman of Athens in the period of struggle against the rising 
power of Macedon. His father was a wholesale cutler and upholsterer 
in good circumstances. Lucian rhetorically exaggerates the lowliness of 
his birth. 25. éxetvov: v. above to 8. —— rlvos . . . fAlxow érot, 
* whose son he was, and how great I made him.’ Two interrogative sen- 
tences are thus often in Greek, as sometimes in Latin, condensed into one. 
Cf. X. Mem. 2, 2, 3; Dem. Phil. 1, 36. K. 587, 7. 26. Alo xtvyy : 
celebrated Athenian orator, inferior only to Demosthenes, whose rival 
and political opponent he was. He was retained by Philip, and was the 
chief mouthpiece of the Macedonian party at Athens. His mother, 
Giaucothea, was a priestess of some sort of not very reputable religious 
mysteries. At the initiations it was usual to beat a kettle-drum (réuravoy). 
This was sufficient to give Dem. ground for styling Aeschines (de Cor. 
284) contemptuously ‘the son of a kettle-drummer.’ Lucian repeats it 
here in all soberness. For full account of these orators, v. Mahaffy, 
Hist. Greek Lit. vol. ii. 27. Zeoap&rys (469-399 B.Cc.), father of Greek 
ethical philosophy. He was the son of Sophroniscus, a sculptor, and in 
his early years is said to have followed his father’s calling: v. Grote, 
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ch. lxviii.; Curtius, bk. v. ch. ii.; Mahaffy, ii.; Blackie, ‘Four Phases 
of Morals.’ 28. énpoyAvdixy: it is clear enough from this passage 
that this word was extended from Hermae-carving to sculpture in 
general. 29. breadi, . . . xpelrrovos, ‘as soon as he came to know 
the better way.’ 

P. 7. 13. 4 wpoeSplas, «rA.: abstract nouns are thus pluralized 
when reference is had, not to the abstract notion, but to instances where 
it is manifested; so here ‘ opportunities for civic honors, power, and 
office.” 7. dvadhby, ‘assume.’ 8 poxAla, ‘crowbars.’ —— yAudeia, 
Krd., ‘carvers, chisels, and gravers.’ Aud. found only here. 9. xére 
vevevkas . . . érwvodv, ‘ bending low over your work, with earthward turn 
and earthward gaze, and in every way abject; never lifting up your head, 
and never having a thought that savors of manliness and freedom.’ All 
these expressions, while describing literally the life of a stone-cutter, are 
to be taken in a figurative sense also. 13. cipvOpa x. eboy., ‘sym- 
metrical and beautiful.’ 14. Swws, xrA., ‘taking no thought as to 
how you shall yourself attain a symmetrical and graceful development, 
but rendering yourself less worthy of honor than your blocks of stone.” 
Cf. what Diog. Laert. says (2, 33) of Socrates: fAeye Oaund(ew Trav ras 
AsOlyous eixdvas KaTacKevalouévey Tod pty AlOov xpovociv, ws duoidraros 
Fora, abray 8 aperciv, ds wh duolous rG Alby palverOa. 


Lucian decides in favor of ‘ Culture’ without hearing her through, and is 
treated by her to a wonderful voyage through the air. 


14. 17. Aeyotons, «xrd., ‘as she uttered these words.’ Notice force of 
imperfect part. And here as often notice that the Greek idiom differs 
from ours by using a specific verb and 2 general substantive, where we 
prefer a general verb and a specific substantive. 18. dmrepnvapny, 
‘rendered my decision.’ Used also with yrdéuny. — riv . . . épyariuhy, 
‘that squalid drudge.’ Tooke. 22. et0is dpxopévy, ‘at the very 
beginning’; circum. part. 23. éverplaro, ‘she caused no slight 
drubbing to be administered.’ The subject is, of course, 4) épyarech. 
24. te: for gender, v. note on raiv, 6. 25: trpue . . . brertyye: for 
change of tense and force of plup., v. note on wapedédouny, 3. These 
pluperfects illustrate principle there laid down perfectly: not ‘she had 
been fixed to the spot, etc.,’ but ‘she was fixed to the spot and turned 
into stone,’ — and so remained. —— NuBnv: daughter of King Tantalus, 
of Lydia, and wife of Amphion. She claimed superiority to Leto because 
she had many children, while Leto had only two. Angered at this boast 
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fulness, Apollo and Artemis slew with their bows all her sons and 
daughters, and Niobe, ‘all tears,’ was changed into a rock on Mount 
Sipylus. Cf. Il. 24, 602 ff.; Soph. Ant. 823-33; Elect. 150 ff.; Ovid, 
Met. 6, 146-312. 15. 29. rovyapoty, wra., ‘I shall requite you, be 
well assured, for this decision.’ &:ca:ooéyns, causal gen. 30. xal 20 
#5n, ‘come, then, at once.’ «af intensive: cf. X. Mem. 1, 1,6; Symp. 2, 3; 
Lysias ad Eratosth. 29. For #8 in this sense, cf. Dem. Olyn. 2, 2. 

P. § 2 re Synpa, era, ‘a sort of vehicle, to which was yoked a 
kind of winged steeds.’ Gen. of characteristic; H. 568. Cf. Hdt. 
7, 40. —— IInyaéo, the winged steed of the gods. 3. pi) GxoA. : part. 
used conditionally; hence pw. G. 283, 4; H. 839. It represents pro- 
tasis of second form. For omission of &» in apodosis, v. MT. 49, 2, 
n.3(¢).  & Gyvofrav teres, ‘you expected to remain ignorant of.’ 
6. dpgdpevos, wrd., ‘I began with the east, and from there to the utmost 
west took a survey, etc.’ For dptau., cf. reAevrdy, as in Plato, Apol. 8. 
Hi. 788, last part. —— Aype wpds: like wéxps mpdés, of frequent occur- 
rence == usgue ad. &. Tpewrédcpos, son of Celeus, king of Eleusis. 
Hospitably entertained Demeter when in search of her daughter. In 
return she gave him a chariot with winged dragons and seeds of wheat. 
With this he wandered over the world, scattering the seed below, and so 
introducing agriculture. V. Ovid, Fasti, 4, 507 ff. LL. per ed... 
waptre:rov, ‘sent after me their words of cheer.’ ‘yevoluny, iterative; 
v. note to dpebelny, 2. 16. 15. &dA4 p. Wéx.: change to finite verb 
from attributive construction. 16. ris: v. note on riva, 1; translate, 
‘but I thought I made my return in pretty sumptuous attire.’ —~ 
xarahafotcoa, xrA., ‘then, too, when she came upon my father standing 
expectant.” 18. xdpé, olos fxoun, ‘in what glory I had returned.’ 
Prolepsis; cf. Tennyson, /# Mem. |xxviii. 1, ‘ I know thee of what force 
thou art.’ —— cal re xal éwe., ‘and reminded him, too, just a bit of the 
intentions respecting me he came near carrying out.’ 19. prxpod 
Seiv: like parenthetic é@uol 8oxeiy, just below. Infin. used loosely in 
idiomatic expressions. G. 268; MT. 100; H. 772. 20. éyriwas, 
‘youth’; v.to rabove. ‘21. wpés, ‘in the presence of’ =‘ because of.’ 


Lucian explains his motive in narrating the dream, — to encourage poor but 
aspiring young men. 

17. 22 perafi: makes more definite the temporal force of the parti- 

ciple, —‘in the very midst of my speech,’ ‘while I was still speaking.’ 

Cf. Char. 6 (15, 30). G. 277,n. 1 (a); H. 795, ¢. — Myovros, sc. duod, 
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v. above to 3 (2, 25).——- py res, ‘some one said’; with about the force 
of our ‘did some one say ?’ 23. Sixavxdy, ‘smacking of the court;’ 
hence ‘circumstantial,’ ‘tedious.’ It no doubt combines here both the 
literal and the derived meaning, as the dream-forms had pleaded their 
case as before a judge. 25. 4 rdxa .. . don, ‘or likely enough, it 
too, like Heracles, is a three-nighter.’ For this allusion, cf. Dial. Deo. 10, 
and Diodorus, iv. 151, D. 28. yeynpaxérev, ‘musty,’ ‘threadbare.’ 
29. twros, xrd., ‘this frigid prating of his is stale; he did not take us 
for a kind of dream-interpreters, did he?’ For p= num, v. G. 282, 2; 
H. 829. 30. oft ydp, ‘why, no more did Xenophon.’ For Xeno- 
phon’s dream, v. Anab. 3, 1, 11 ff. But Xen. says nothing of having 
narrated his dream to the army, as is here implied. Lucian’s memory 
seems to have been slightly at fault when he penned this. 

P. 9. L. ds, «xra., ‘how it seemed to him that there was a flame, 
etc.’ 2. wal r. OX., ‘and so on.’ 3. otx: repeated for emphasis, 
and because of intervening sentence. Cf. X. Anab. 3, 2, 25. —— td. 
Kptowv, ‘matter for interpretation.’ Fritzsche changes it to éwoxploess 
évexey. —— 008" . . . éyvwnds, ‘nor yet with the thought of telling an 
entertaining story.’ 4. atré, ‘it,’ the dream in its details. —— nal 
vatra, ‘and that too,’ ‘especially’; radra, appositive of the preceding 
statement. 5. dwoyvéca apay., in desperatione rerum, ‘when all was 
given up for lost.’ 6. «al: best take this as emphasizing xphomor, 
‘ wseful’: ‘but his narrative had some usefu/ aim.’ 18. 9. rpéravrac: 
for mood, v. above to 4 (3, 5). 10. waSelas éx., ‘apply themselves 
to culture.’ G. 171, 1; H. 574, 5. — t9d awev. Wer, ‘is inclined to shirk 
under the influence of poverty.’ 12. iow. Sad., ‘to the ruin of a 
gifted nature.’ 13. eb ofS’ Sn, ‘assuredly,’ ‘without doubt’; paren- 
thetical, like od« of8° Srws, ed To0:, 8HAoy Bri, etc. 15. twoédv, «rA., 
‘bearing in mind what I was when I, eté.’ For similar use of part. and 
interrogative, but in object relation, cf. X. Mem. 2, 2,1. —— olog pay . .. 
olos 8: emphatic repetition. 16. pdtv dwod., ‘shirking no whit 
before the poverty of those days.’ yndéy, where classic Greek, ov3éy; 
v. above to I. 18. e nal, xrA., ‘if nothing more, at any rate not less. 
famous than any sculptor of them all.’ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


For more than two thousand years Timon has figured as the 
typical misanthrope. His name has been proverbial ever since the 
Attic comedy set the fashion. About the actual Timon, however, 
few facts are known. The most that can be gathered with any 
reasonable degree of certainty from the ancient authorities* is as 
follows. He was an Athenian, son of a certain Echecratides, of 
the deme Collytus, and lived about the time of the Peloponnesian 
war. He is said to have built him a tower, ‘far from the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife,’ where he spent his days in lonesome 
contempt of human fellowship; making an exception in the case of 
the young Alcibiades only, whom he treated with great show of 
affection, for the cynical reason —as he told Apemantus, a cynic 
and imitator whose presence he sometimes tolerated—that he 
knew the youth would one day do infinite mischief to the Athenians. 
His death, we are told, was caused by a gangrene resulting from a 
broken limb, which he refused to allow a surgeon to care for. A 
lonely cliff at Halae, ‘ where the light foam of the sea beats daily,’ 
became his burial-place ; after which event a landslip occurred, 
and his tomb was rendered inaccessible. 

Aristophanes speaks of him as a ‘ chip of the Furies’; describes 
his repulsive aspect, and the hate with which he cursed and aban- 
doned society ; and makes Prometheus, after speaking of his well- 
known hatred of the gods, style himself a ‘regular Timon’ (Tipov 

* Two passages in Aristophanes (Lystr. 808 ff, Birds 1547); a fragment from the 


Monotropos of Phrynichus; two epigrams by Callimachus; Plutarch, Anthony, 69 f.; 
and this dialogue of Lucian. _ 
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xabapés). In a fragment from a comedy of Phrynichus the hero 
says: 
‘ Timon’s life I lead, — 


Unwed, unserved, quick-tempered, unapproached, 
Unsmiling, unconversing, self-opinionate.’ 


It is greatly to be regretted that the play by Antiphanes, a poet of 
the Middle Comedy, entitled ‘ Timon,’ has not survived. It would 
doubtless have thrown much light upon the whimsical character 
and career of ‘critic Timon.’ An epigram by Callimachus repre- 
sents him as still hating in the Jand of shades: 

‘Say, Timon, sunk in night, abhorr’st thou now 

The light above or gloomy shades below? 

“T hate the shades, since filled with humankind 

In greater numbers than I left behind.”’’ 
. In the brief notices in the earlier writers no hint is given of the 
grounds for Timon’s bitter hatred of mankind. Lucian makes this 
the result of his discovery that the friends upon whom he had lav- 
ished his substance were mere ‘ trencher-friends,’ ‘ feast-won, fast- 
lost,’ and that as soon as his riches had taken flight, their friendship 
and devotion likewise took wing, bearing away all sense of gratitude 
for the favors they had received. Plutarch evidently had the same 
notion. So there is strong probability that this was the reason, or 
at any rate one of the reasons, for his misanthropy. But we shall. 
not go far amiss, I think, if we find one main cause for his soured 
disposition in the growing degeneracy of the times, — the moral 
and religious disintegration which, as contemporary writers give us 
ample reason to believe, characterized the age of the great struggle 
between Athens and Sparta. He exercised the self-appointed and 
thankless task, it would seem, of censor, critic, caviller, and cynic 
in the presence of the influx of laxer moral ideas, but kept aloof in 
egoistic isolation from the world, and put forth no efforts to stem 
the tide which threatened to overwhelm the moral well-being of the 
state. This it was, we may well believe, taken with the possible 
fact that his private life was no better than it should be,* ‘that 
excited against him the hostility of the comic poets. 

Such was the material which Lucian found ready to his hand in 


* Aristophanes, Lystr. 817. Perhaps only a poetic scandal, 
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Timon. He adapted it to his purpose in such a way that Wieland 
is fully justified in pronouncing this dialogue ‘ original in invention, 
composition, purpose, and execution.’ The idea of making Timon 
become suddenly rich again after his thoughtless good-nature had 
reduced him to poverty and pessimism, is altogether original with 
Lucian. In his hands the story not only presents us with a vivid 
picture of a generous nature in which ‘ the milk of human kindness’ 
had been turned to gall by ‘benefits forgot,’ but it becomes also 
the vehicle for placing the effete hierarchy of Olympus before us in 
no enviable light, and for satirizing without mercy the vices and 
follies of the most diverse classes of society. The amiable spend- 
thrift, the mean-hearted miser, the overbearing nouveau-riche, the 
obsequious underling, and more especially the fawning parasite, 
the flippant rhetorician, and the mountebank philosopher, are piti- 
lessly stripped and lashed. 

The course of the dialogue may be rapidly summarized as follows. 
Timon, reduced to abject want by his unthinking generosity, has 
left. Athens, and betaken himself to a distant corner of Attica by 
the sea. He is meanly clad, and is delving away in the stony soil 
at paltry day’s wages. As he toils, bitter reproaches at Zeus break 
_ from his lips. Zeus is no longer the god he used to be. The 
world grows worse and worse, and his bolt remains inactive. See 
what he himself had suffered from ‘man’s ingratitude,’ and Zeus 
has taken no note of it. Will he never awake, — or is the Cretan 
legend of his tomb, after all, the truth? Zeus at last hears the 
impudent brawler, and is astonished at learning from Hermes that 
it is Timon, the savor of whose old-time hecatombs still lingers 
agreeably in his nostrils. Surely he has been neglected too long. 
But what could Zeus have done with his hands so full with per- 
jurers, temple-thieves, and wrangling philosophers? But now he 
bids Hermes take Plutus and go to Timon. Plutus is loath to 
return to one who had aforetime pitched him headlong out of 
doors: he likes neither the spendthrift nor the miser, but those 
who treat him as a helping friend. Zeus assures him that Timon 
has learned sense with his digging, and bids him go. So Hermes 
and Plutus set forth for Attica. On their way thither Plutus enter- 
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tains Hermes with a racy narrative, abounding in the finest satire, 
of his peculiarities, and of the absurd ways in which men treat him. 
He is blind and halt when he comes, but when he goes, fleeter than 
the wind and keener-eyed than Lynceus. He is never seen #2 $ro- 
pria persona, else he would be abhorred ; tricked out with dazzling 
mask and bedizened with jewels, he mingles with mankind. They 
reach the place at last where Timon, in company with Poverty, 
Patience, and the like, is grubbing. He is very well content with 
his present lot, and refuses stoutly at first to be made rich again. 
Soon, however, he yields, ‘since it is useless to resist the gods.’ 
Over the gleaming gold his mattock brings to the day he gloats for 
a moment with old-time delight. Then he determines to employ 
his new wealth only for the purpose of making his hatred of his 
kind more manifest and more intense. He will build him a tower 
over the treasure, and live there in absolute isolation. His name 
shall be Misanthropos. He will hold no intercourse with his 
fellows ; no kindly office will he do to man, accept none at his 
hands. Hardly has this plan been formed when the parasites and 
flatterers of the former day have heard of his new fortune and 
hasten to fawn at his feet. Poet, parasite, orator, and philosopher 
are greeted with mocking gibes, and driven howling off with cudgel- 
blows from his mattock; and the dialogue terminates with Timon 
taking refuge from the thronging flatterers upon a little knoll, and 
pelting them as they approach with stones. 

This dialogue is usually considered Lucian’s masterpiece. It is 
wider in its interest and its scope; it touches life at more points. 
Every sentence indicates the most careful observation of life. In 
spirited character-sketching, in keenness of satire, in vivid portrayal 
of class follies and vices, Lucian is throughout at his best. The 
character of Timon is boldly conceived and distinctly delineated ; 
no haziness obscures its grand simplicity. There is something 
.Titanic about the hearty earnestness of his hatred for men, his 
contempt for gods. Only for a moment does he relax, — when he 
accepts the new wealth because it is idle to resist the gods; but 
the next moment he justifies himself by resolving that increase of 
means shall breed increase of hate. Shakspere, in his ‘ Timon 
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of Athens,’ has done little more than amplify and exhibit m fuller 
detail the Lucianic conception ; but, of course, with that inimitable 
touch by which he made his own whatever ideas of another he 
transferred to his canvas.* 

The ‘ Plutus’ of Aristophanes gave Lucian some suggestions, no 
doubt, for his Plutus. But he has developed the character in a 
perfectly original and independent manner. A comparison of the 
two pieces shows, as Le Beau has already well observed, greater 
similarity of the genius of the authors than of the works themselves. 
The minor characters are simple sketches, but each one reveals. 
the master’s hand. | | 

The dialogue is fyll of instruction and truth for all time. The 
faults, the follies, and the feelings it portrays and satirizes are 
peculiar to no age or society. But it must have come with tre- 
mendous force to the corrupt and luxurious society of the second 
century, when parasites and sycophants plied their infamous calling 
with unblushing assiduity, and when hare-brained rhetoricians and 
mendicant philosophasters imposed and preyed upon society. 





NOTES. 


Timon is delving in a remote corner of Attica. All at once he bursts forth 
in derisive veproaches at Zeus for his lax government of the world, and 
especially that he himself has suffered so sadly from those he had trusted. 


PBZ. 1. L & Zed pirte, era. ‘O Zeus, patron of friendship, of 
hospitality, of comradeship, protector of hearth and home,’ etc. All 
these epithets are borrowed from the poets, at whom Lucian is laughing 


* It is a matter of dispute by what means Shakspere became acquainted with Lucian’s 
Timon. His knowledge of Greek would hardly have allowed him to read the original, 
and no English translation, so far as is known, existed at that time. But even a super- 
ficial examination is enough to show that Shakspere must have known the dialogue of 
Lucian through some source, while a closer study reveals striking resemblances not only 
in the character of Timon, but also in situations and language. In this connection con- 
sult the commentaries of Gervinus, and the introductions to the play in the different 
editions, especially Hudson’s and White’s, 
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as he uses them. 3. wal ef .-. . xakotor, ‘and whatever else the 
thunderstruck poets call thee.’ G. 166; H. 586. éuBpdvraro: = attoniti. 
Poets usually called Geo: or OedAnwrot. Here ambiguous term humor- 
ously applied, its secondary meaning, ‘stupid’ (cf. our ‘moon-struck’), 
coming very near the surface. 6. trepelSag . . . puOpod, ‘thou dost 
underprop the falling of the metre and fill up the yawning of the rhythm.’ 
vo xiwrovy and rd xexnyds parts. as subs. G. 276, 2; 139, 2: H. 786, a. 
7. gov: ethical; cf. to Char. 1. ——  épio. dov., ‘the terrific crash of 
thy lightning.’ A strange epithet; applied to Zeus, Hes. Theog. 815. 
Cf. Ar. Clouds, 265. éerpawh, the ‘flash’; xepavyds, the ‘thunderbolt,’ 
that which smites. 10. Grexvés, ‘simply. 11 &w, ‘aside from.’ 
13. ot of8’ Saws: v. to Dream, 18. — dréoBy . . . tom, ‘has been 
quenched, and is cold.’ Notice aor. where we prefer perf. H. 706. 
14. pndé: here, as below, 5 (34, 25), Attic usage would require ovdé. 
2. 15. yoty, ‘at any rate.’ __ +. dre. tig emyerp., ‘any one intending 
to perjure himself.’ For sentiment, cf. Ar. Clouds, 398 ff. 16. twdov, 
‘kept till morning’; hence ‘stale,’— ‘a stale wick,’ i.e. a wick blown out 
and stinking. ‘The snuff of a last night’s candle.’ Tooke. 17. Saddv 
viva, ‘a sort of firebrand. 18 os = dere, as often. 

P. 33. 1. rotro...dwrodaicay, ‘receive this damage’: v. to Dream, 
14, first note. Verb here in bad sense. Cf. Eur. Iph. in T. 526. For 
gen. fol. v. G. 170, 2; H. 574, @. 4. Yarpoveis: son of Aeolus, and 
brother of Sisyphus. He imitated thunder and lightning, and demanded 
that sacrifices should be made to him as to Zeus. Zeus for his impiety 
sent him to Tartarus by a stroke from his thunderbolt. Cf. Verg. Aen. 
6, 585 ff. —_ 06 wavy Ti Grl0. dv, ‘not at all an incredible personage ;’ 
or, more freely, ‘and the story is not at all incredible.’ 5. wpds, ‘in 
comparison with.’ —— vypdv tr. épyfv, ‘slow to wrath.’ Cf. just below, 
1.12. G.160,1; H. 549. 6. was ydp, ‘for how could it be otherwise?’ 
==‘naturally enough.” 7. 8Swov ye==cum quidem. — vwd pavipayédpa, 
‘under the influence of mandrake.’ For the form of the gen., v. G. 39, 3; 
H. 136, d@. For this narcotic, cf. X. Sym. 2, 24; Dem. Phil. 4,6. The 
ancients had many superstitions about the plant; among others, that it 
- sprung from human blood, and uttered shrieks when pulled. Shakspere 
alludes to these in various places; e.g. R. and J. 4,3; Oth. 3,3. Popular 
étymology derived the word from dyfp and dyopebw. 9. Annas 8. x. 
a&up., ‘blear-eyed and purblind,’ or Shakspere’s ‘high gravel-blind.’ 
10. +. dra: G. 160,1; H. 549. 8. IL érd, ‘for.’ Its sentence 
really gives ground for statement easily supplied. Here ‘(such must be 
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the case), since,’ etc. K. 569, A. 1. 12. dapatog +. Spyfv, ‘ thy 
spirit was at its best.’ 15. érarayetro, ‘was rolling.’ Ar. Clouds, 389, 
has the active in this sense. 16. xal 4... wponxovri{ero, ‘and thy 
lightning was continually flashing hither and thither, like darts in a skir- 
mish.’ sxponxoy. occurs only here. 17. of cweacpol 8 KooxivnSdy, 
‘the earthquakes were like shakings of a sieve,’ etc. These adverbs 
have a comic sound; cf. De Hist. Cons. 19. 18 tva oor dop., xri., 
‘and to speak to thee in right bombastic style, the rains were tearing and 
furious, every drop a river.’ The last words are probably a quotation 
from some tragic poet. This would account for the re. In that case, 
goprinés, ‘clownishly,’ ‘ vulgarly,’ is sarcastic. 20. dy dx. xpévov: 
v. to Char. 14 (22, 29). 21. éwir. Aev., ‘in the time of D.’? The flood 
of Deucalion, of which, it is fabled, only he and his wife Pyrrha were the 
survivors. Cf. Hor. Car. 1, 2, § ff.; and v. Cox’s Tales of An. Greece, 
and Bayard Taylor’s poem. 22 & Tt. «P.—=«na ahiqua cymbula, ‘one 
craft, a sort of ark.’ 23. Aveepet: southernmost of the peaks of Par- 
nassus. 24, {éwupdv tT, xrA., ‘ preserving some life-spark of the seed 
of man for the generation of greater wickedness.’ Cf. Plat. Laws, 3, 677 B. 
Belief in the degeneracy of man from primal innocence common among 
the ancients. The golden age made way to the silver, that to the bronze, 
and last of all the iron. Cf. Hesiod, Works and Days, 109 ff.; Ovid, 
Met. 1, 89 ff.; Juven. 13, 28 ff.; Hor. Car. 1, 3, 25 ff., and 3, 6, 46 ff.: 

* Aetas parentum pejor avis tulit 

nos nequiores, mox daturos 

progeniem vitiosiorem.’ 
4. 25. rovydprot, ‘accordingly.’ Connect with end of §2. 26 7é- 
alyapa, ‘wages,’ ‘reward.’ Cf. Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 327. —— wap 
atréy, ‘from men. 27. Obovros: G. 277, 2; H. 790, c — a@d ph 
+s, xTA., ‘unless, forsooth, some one does so (sc. Ove: 4 orepayol) as an 
appendage to the Olympian games.’ See to Char.17, 29. GAN ele, 
xrA., ‘but out of conformity to an antiquated custom.’ 30. Kpdvov: 
ancient king of Heaven, whose place Zeus usurped. ‘ They will make a 
second Cronus of thee’; i.e. rob thee of thy throne. 

P. 34. 2. W& Ayay, ‘I forbear saying.’ 3. of 84 ries, ‘but cer- 
tain ones’; without antithetic of pév; v. K. 527, A. 4. ——’Odrvpalacw : 
adverb; v. lex. 5. +. xbvas, ‘the watch-dogs.’ 8. &dbnoo, xrA, 
‘thou didst sit still, and suffer thy locks to be cut off all around by them.” 
Hair, beard, mantle, and sandals of the statue of Zeus at Olympia were 
of gold. Lucian speaks of this robbery again in Jup. Trag. 25. 
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10. tara: emphatic position. 11. wapopépeva: G. 279,1; H. 798. 
13. @aédGovres: Phaethon, son of Helios, prevailed upon his father to 
allow him one day to drive the sun-chariot. He could not manage the 
steeds, and came near causing the destruction of the earth, when Zeus 
smote him with his bolt. Cf. Dial. Deor. 25, and Ovid, Met. 1, 750 ff. 
Translate, — ‘ How many Phaethons and Deucalions (i. e. conflagrations 
and floods) will suffice against such overweening insolence of the 
world?’ 14 +. Blov, ‘the world,’ ‘human life.’ As often in Charon. 
5. va ydp, xrd., ‘to leave the general question, and speak of my own 
case.’ 17. paddov 84, xrA., ‘or rather had poured out my wealth 
in streams for the benefit of my friends.’ These parts. express means 
(G. 277, 2; H. 789, 4); but cf. note on 8e%s, Dream, 3, and translate, — 
‘when I had done so and so, and thanks to that had become poor.’ 
19. otxérs, werA., ‘I am no longer even recognized.’ For sentiment, cf. 
Ar. Plutus, 829-37. 20. wpdés: here, as often in Lucian = éré with 
gen. of agent. 24, wak. vexpod, ‘a man long dead.’ —— éwrlav: pro- 
leptic; cf. to wAaylg, Char. 3, ‘on its back, upturned bytime.’ 25. pn& 
dvay., ‘without even reading the inscription.” 26. érépav: sc. d3dv. 
— Svody. x. dw. 04, ‘an unlucky and ill-omened sight.’ 27. @Odapa: 
appositive of roby —-yeyer. G. 137, 0.4; H. 556.  2& of wpd wod., 
‘not long before’; like ov« eis paxpdy, Dream, 1. 6. 30. SupOdpav: 
a coat of skins worn by herdsmen and peasants. Cf. Beck. Char. Exc. 1, 
sc. xi.; Ar. Clouds, 72. 

P. 35. 1. éBodrev: G. 178; H. 578. ‘At four obols a day’; about 
twelve cents, — the ordinary wages of an agricultural laborer probably. 
Consult Béckh, Publ. Econ. bk. 1. ch. 21. 3 pneérs . . . od mpdr.: 
explanatory of rotro, —‘I shall no longer see people in numbers prosper- 
ing beyond their desert.’ For part., G. 279, 2; H.799. 5. rotré ye: 
this demonstrative, with ye, not seldom placed for special emphasis at 
the end of the sentence. Cf. Piscat. 20. 6. rotrov: G. 142, 4,n. 1; 
H. 538, end. 7. *Enrwevl6nv: the Rip Van Winkle of antiquity. A 
Cretan priest of Zeus, poet and seer. He fell asleep, it is said, in the 
Dictaean Cave, and did not wake for forty, or, as some say, fifty or 
fifty-seven years. 10. ériSagal ria, xrA., ‘show some of the spirit 
of the vigorous and youthful Zeus, unless the tales told by the Cretans 
about thee and thy tomb in their island are true.” A legend of the 
Cretans affirmed that Zeus was buried near the city Cnosus. Lucian 
never tires of alluding to this story in disparagement of the father of gods 
and men. Cf. Jup. Trag. 45; De Sacrif. Io. 
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The scene changes to Olympus. Zeus inquires of Hermes who it ts that is 
bawling up to heaven. Hermes astounds him by answering Timon, once 
so rich ; the cause of whose poverty he then explains. 


7. 14. ‘Ypnrrév: mountain of Attica, famous for its honey. Milton 
speaks of it as ‘ flowery hill Hymettus, with the sound of bees’ indus- 
trious murmur.’ 15. «awapds, xrA., ‘quite filthy and squalid, and 
clad in a leathern jerkin.” 16. émixexudds: perf. here, as often, ex- 
presses present condition rather than the act which produced it, —‘ bent 
(or bending) over.’ —— AdAos . . . Opacds, ‘a garrulous and saucy fellow.” 
17. 4 wov, ‘of course, he must be a philosopher.’ Strongly sarcastic. 
The commonplace philosophers of the day, like the mendicant friars of 
the Middle Ages, were a sorry lot. Lucian loses no opportunity to 
satirize them. Cf. below, 54-5; Cock, 10-11; Icarom. passim; and 
notably Lapithae and Piscator. —— od ydp &v: when cond. is suppressed, 
as here (G. 222; H. 746), ydp may be rendered ‘otherwise.’ dceBeis, 
predicate; cf. to Dream, 2, 20. KodAdvréa: Collytus was the name 
_ of a deme of the phyle Aegeis. For account of the political divisions of 
Athens, v. Grote, ch. xxxi. —- 6. . . éorcdoras, ‘ who has banqueted us 
with perfect sacrifices.” xard occurs nowhere else in this connection ; 
the expression is formed after the analogy of xaé’ fepdv dudoa, eSyer@as. 
fepa réAera corresponds to Homeric reAhecou éxaréuBat. 21. 36 ved- 
whovros, ‘who but just now was rich.’ Elsewhere the word means the 
nouveau-riche, 22 & +. 8. é.: cf. to Char.9 (18,7). 23. elé- 
Capev: Bekker changes this to pluperfect; Fritzsche approves. —— 
vt. Avaova: a great festival at Athens in honor of Zebs MeAlxuos, cele- 
brated in February. Cf. Thucyd. 1,126. 24. e6 7. GAA. : v. to Char. 
13(21,15). 25. rl waQdév, ‘through what misfortune.’ 26, adypnpds, 
&@Avos: the asyndeton is striking; so Sommerbrodt brackets adxunpés, 
and Fritzsche places &@Aros (with 6 prefixed) at the end of the preceding 
sentence. 27. oftw.. . SlxeAday, ‘so heavy is the mattock that he 
bears.’ Bapeiay predicate, as just above, doeBeis. 8. 29. otracl 
pev elwetvy: G. 268; H. 772. ‘One might say.’ The antithesis is és 5 
GAnbe? Adyy (sc. elxeiv), ‘but the truth is.’ —~ xpyorrérns, ‘ kind-hearted- 
ness.’ 

‘ Poor honest lord, brought low by his own heart; 

Undone by goodness! Strange unusual blood, 

When man’s worst sin is, he does too much goad!’ — Tim. of Ath. 4, 2. 

P. 36. 1. Gvoww ux. od, x. dx., ‘folly, stupidity, and lack of discrimi- 

nation.’ ednGea, lit. ‘ good-naturedness,’ affords an instance of moral 
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degeneracy of a word. See Trench, ‘ Study of Words,’ lect. 3; and cf. 
common American degeneracy of ‘clever. 2 & od cuvla, ‘for he 
did not perceive that he,’ etc. G. 238; H. 822. yapi(duevos, predicative 
part. in subject relation. Cf. the Vergilian sensit medios delapsus in hostes. 
4. xa. tT. fap: allusion to Prometheus. 5. éralpovs, ‘boon com- 
panions.’ _— tm’ e. . . . Bopq, ‘who, merely out of kindness to him, 
enjoyed his bounty.’ 9. +. p{as: a sudden and infelicitous change of 
figure. A moment ago the vultures were gnawing his bones; now they 
leave him a felled and withered tree trunk. Cf. Tim. of Ath. 4, 3: 


‘ The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, and hearts of men, .. . 
That numberless upon me stuck, as leaves 
Do on the oak, have with one winter's brush 
Fell from their boughs, and left me open, bare, 
For every storm that blows.’ 


Ll. wé8ev ydp; ‘for why should they?’ ‘of course not.” 12. wr. 
péow, ‘in their turn.” —— 6a rafra, xrA., ‘therefore with mattock and 
leathern jerkin he has abandoned the city, and,’ etc. 14. robot, ‘for 
wages.’ Genitive as above, 6, 8dAwy. —— peAay. T. kax., ‘brooding over 
his misfortunes.’ G. 188, 1; H.611. 15. pdéda bwep., ‘in utter dis- 
dain.’ ‘ With their noses in the air.” Tooker. 16. et Tlrov, era., 
‘whether he might be called Timon.” The opt. in a vague and doubtful 
question. K. 395, 5 end, with A. 2. 


Zeus justifies his long neglect of Timon by his multiplicity of cares ; directs 
Hermes to take Plutus, with Treasure, and go to Timon's relief. The 
ingrates he will punish when he gets hes bolt repaired. 


9. 19. tyav. Sver, ‘is vexed at his bad luck.’ For part. v. refs. Char. 
2 (12, 1). —— éwel: connect with dueAnréos. ‘ For we shall be doing just 
(xaf) the same as,’ etc. For dat. G. 186; H.603. 21. érAdAnopévo: 
G. 277, 4; H. 789, «. 24, wAfv, ‘however.’ Lucian oftener uses 
wAhy &AAd; v. to Charon, 11 (20,2). 25. Brafopévay, ‘extortioners.’ 
26. tr 5. «. od. +. wapd, ‘and furthermore, owing to fear caused by,’ 
etc. dé or é— more usual than wapd in such aconnection. 28 wodtbv 
... awéBraba, ‘this long time have had no chance even to glance at,’ etc. 
30 Ady. UprSes, ‘word-contentions.’ —~ dreméA. abdtois, ‘come into 
general vogue with them.’ advrois refers by synesis to 7. ’Atrixny; for 
case, G. 184, 3; H. 601. 

P. 37. LL. paxopévey: sc. adray; v.to Dream, 3(2,25). 3 # ém- 
tpiSfivar, «rd. ‘or be bored to death by them as they wrangle in loud 
tones about their so-styled “ virtue,” and incorporcal substances, and the 
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like nonsense.’ dperhy tiva ironical of the ‘ virtue’ of the sects. Ahpous 
often so used as the climax to a list of particulars, all of which one wishes 
to stamp with contempt; cf. Dem. Olyn. 3, 29. uveipévrev, contemptu- 
ous; cf. Dream, 8 (4, 29). 5. oe, ‘you see.’ 10. & «ara rdxos: 
periphrasis for adverb. xard is often so used; cf. cara cwovdhy, 18 (41, 19). 
11. 8m: like és with superlative = guam. H. 664. —. deB&tdxyq: cona- 
tive force. 14, adOcs péy, ‘later.’ Antithesis in xAfy, xrd., 1. 23. — 
éraSay r. «. ér., ‘when I have had my bolt repaired.’ Aor. subj. like 
Lat. fut. perf. H. 760; MT. 20, n.1. 15. xateaypévas: classic Attic 
would be sxaredyaos. 17. Swére . . . xpqny, ‘since awhile ago I 
launched it too zealously,’ etc. 18 *Avagayédpav: of Clazomenae, 
but long residént at Athens. He was the first to state the doctrine that 
the present order of things is due to an intelligent principle (vois). 
Accused (450 B.C.) of blasphemy, he was saved from death by Pericles, 
over whom he had exercised great influence. _— treaQe, ‘ was seeking to 
convince.’ G. 200, n, 2; H. 702. —— pnBd. . . Geovs, ‘that we gods are of 
no account at all.’ A euphemistic way, as Fritzsche remarks, of saying, 
‘we do not exist.’ Cob., however, V. L. 222, cuts out rivas, and wishes 
pndé changed to pndév. Sombdt. and Fr. bracket rivas. Omitted, ‘ we 
do not exist at all.” Present reading is paralleled in Vitar. Auct. 27: oJd8e 
jpeis Epa eoudy twes; ‘aren’t we, then, anybody?’ 21. *Avaxelov: 
temple of the “Avaxes (Castor and Pollux), on the north side of the 
Acropolis. Reference is here had probably to a real event. 22. é6Alyov 
Sety: v. to Dream, 16. 23. epi r. wér., ‘on the rock.’ wepf in such 
use unknown to Attic prose. Cf. Saturnal. 4. 24 e& — dpéow: 
Fr. proposes to get rid of this impossible ind. pres., which is given by all 
the MSS. save one, by changing e/ to édy, or by writing dpqerv. Cob., 
V. L. 222, with a single MS., drops el, making épaouw participle. 


Hermes grumblingly fetches Plutus, who, remembering his former treatment, 
ts anything but pleased at the proposed return to Timon. 


11. 26. olow fv, xrA.: sarcastic exclamation, uttered as Hermes goes 
in search of Plutus. ‘ What a fine thing it was to bellow so loud, and be 
importunate and saucy!’ 27. Stxaodoyoter, ‘advocates.’ 28 (Sob 
yé. xrA., ‘there is Timon, you see, will be raised all at once from extreme 
poverty to wealth just for his shouting,’ etc. i806 = Fr. voild. sara- 
orhoera: as in Char. 2. daa to be taken with adrixa; cf. Ar. Frogs, 785. 

P. 38. Lad texarra ... dv loxanrey, ‘if he had kept on digging 
he would still be,’ etc. G. 222; MT. 49,2; H.746 4 od Avan&A, 


ne 
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‘I do not want to go,’ etc. G. 226, 2,4; H. 722, d. 6. dpore: the 
respect of even Zeus for Plutus is amusingly sarcastic. —- x. ratra: 
Dream, 17 (9, 4)) 12. & wh Ala: this has a droll sound uttered in 
the face of Zeus himself. 10. awarpqovw at. >. Svra, ‘friend though I 
_ had been to him from his fathers’ times.” —— povovovy(, ‘all but,’ ‘ well 
nigh.’ —~ Sexp. &es8e: proverbial expression. Cf. Hor. Epist. 1, 10, 24. 
11, xaGdsep. «rA., ‘as quickly as they who drop a live coal.’ His money 
‘burned in his pockets.’ Cf. Tim. of Ath. 1, 1: 


‘ He pours it out: Plutus, the god of gold, 
Is but his steward; no meed, but he repays 
Sevenfold above itself.’ 


12, ar&Ow: G. 253; H.720. 16. Adpos, ‘cormorants.” 17. dpév: 


G. 177; H. 583. 19. dGwoddpowres; G. 279,1; H. 800. 20. dpe 
Anrl: found only here. 


Zeus accuses Plutus of inconsistency: one while he complains of those who 
keep him under bolt and bar ; now of Timon, who gave him fullest liberty. 


18. 27. ala: G. 105, n. 3; H. 314. © 28& robsvavrlev, ‘on the con- 
trary.” G. 160, 2; H. 552. SO. onpelov émf., ‘by impressions of 
seals’ == ‘under seal.’ The seal was often thus used for additional secur- 
ity. Cf. Beck. Char. Exc. I, sc. iii. near end. 

P. 39. 2 ratray. dre,, ‘at any rate, you used to make such complaints 
to me, and say,’ etc. 3. qwoX. 7. oxére, ‘dense darkness.’ For similar 
combination, v. Char. 11 (20, 1). 5. «wpds r. Hos, ‘as the result of the 
habit.’ For sentiment, cf. Catapl. 17. 6. dwoBpdc.... ed AGB.: v. to 
Dream, 8 (4, 23). 7. « Sdas, ‘in a word.” 8 «Kabdsep, arr, 
‘be immured like another Danae, and reared in virgin estate under the 
charge of such sharp-sighted and utterly depraved masters as Usury and 
Arithmetic.” For Danae, v. note to Dial. Mar.12, 14. 12 &dv: 
G. 278,2; H.792. 13 én’ d8elas, ‘in security.’ yerd used in the 
same way. — 7. tpwr, ‘the object of their passion.’ 14, dda ov. 
éypn., ‘they stay awake and watch it.’ The antithesis is the clause intro- 
duced by od3é, so guAdrrovras might have been expected; but inf. dep. 
directly on &pacxes preferred to prevent accumulation of. participles. 
16. (xavfy, xrd., ‘thinking it sufficient enjoyment, not that they have the 
power of enjoyment, but,’ etc. ov negatives rd :.. %yew as awhole. Cf. 
X. Mem. 1, I, 3. 18. +. & +. d. Kiva: allusion to a fable of Aesop 
no longer extant. Cf. Adv. Indoct.30. 19. xpwdav: G.170,1; H. 574, ¢. 
20. «al xareyé\ag, xrA., ‘ you used even to ridicule them for saving,’ etc. 


14 
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Predicative parts. in oblique case relation; v. to Char. 17 (25, 21). 
21. +. xatyérarov: v. to Char. 23 (30,7). 22. @s xardparos, xri., 
‘that some cursed servant or rascally steward will slink in secretly and 
have a drunken revel, leaving his wretched and unamiable master to 
brood over his interest by the light of a miserable narrow-necked lamplet 
with thirsting wicklet.’ For last expression, cf. Cock, 29; also Ar. Clouds, 
56-9. 23. wadSérpip: usually regarded as false spelling for redérpip 
(which some write here), ‘ one who wears fetters out,’,—a comic epithet 
for a rascally slave. It makes good sense as it stands, however. Lit. 
‘boy-troubler’ (‘ boy’ used in the sense of slave by Greeks, as in the South 
before the war); i.e. ‘slave-driver’ or ‘beater.’ The slave who held the 
position of oixovéuos often exercised severe authority over his fellows. 
Either epithet gives the steward no amiable character. 28. éxeiva 
alriaofar, ‘to make charges of that kind.’ See to Dream, 14 (7, 17). 


Plutus asserts that he is right in both instances (his friends belong to neither 
extreme), and proves his point by a striking analogy. 


P. 40. 15. 1. 8é€w: fut. after vague condition, as Dream, 8 (4, 23). 
2. +. why. ToGro dv. x. dp., ‘this excessive prodigality and carelessness.’ 
dvemuévoy, part. as abstract noun. G. 276, 2, and 139, 2; H. 786, 6. 
3. ds wpds éué, ‘at least, in relation to me.’ ds restrictive, as sometimes 
ut; cf. Cic. Cato Major, ch. 4, nearend. 4. xard«dNeorov; sc. dué. 
For sentiment, cf. Ar. Plutus, 237 ff. 9. offdv, era, ‘since for no 
fault of mine they let me corrode,’ etc. 10. Glacwy, ‘will pass away.’ 
For sentiment, cf. Char.20. 16. 12. dxelvovs: those just mentioned; 
rotrous, the class to which Timon belongs, so thought of as nearer. 
13. rots —pér. dm. +r. wpdy., ‘those who stand ready to exercise moder- 
ation in the case.’ Cf. Hor. Car. 2, 10,5 ff. 14 pre: with part. uh 
renders expression hypothetical, ‘the ones who,’ ‘all who,’ in any sup- 
posable case. G. 283, 4; H. 839; M. 207. 16. & Zed wpds +. Ards: 
a humorous touch. Cf. Dial. Mort. 16, 1. 17. trata: emphasizes 
temporal force of preceding part. MT. 109,n.1; H.795,¢. 19. tea 
Av d@&t0or: ind. disc. for subj. &» usually omitted in such cases. G. 242, 3; 
but v. MT. 74, 1, n. 2. 24. lpaciels wodAduis: a keen thrust at 
Zeus; with which cf. Dial. Deor.2. 17. 25. én dpére wal. yn : 
regular legal formula in Attic marriage contracts. 27. wap6évov: em- 
phatic omission of the article. 29. SfAos Sv: sc. épay, ‘show that he 
was in love by his faded color, his dwindling flesh, and his hollow eyes’ 
For derer. and éwoSedux., v. to Char. 17 (25, 21). For sentiment, cf. 
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“Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ 2, 1, where Speed gives Valentine the marks 
of a lover. 

P.41. Li to8’ Gwos, feri potest ut; parenthetic. 2, Séoy: v. above, 
14, to for. BS xa voy... Blov, ‘because he allowed so beauti- 
ful and lovely a maiden to wither away by treating her all her life like a 
vestal.’ 5, @erpoddpy, ‘the Lawgiver’; viz. Demeter, who, by the 
introduction of agriculture, prepared the way for orderly, law-restricted 
society. A festival of five days —the Thesmophoria — was celebrated 
yearly in October by the married women. In idpes here, as also Dial. 
Meretr. 7, 4, reference seems to be had to.virgin priestesses, though we 
hear nothing definite about them elsewhere. — ratra x. at. d&y., ‘I too 
have these causes of vexation.’ For ravra, v. G. 159, n. 2; H. 547, ¢. 
6. axni{dpevos: predicative, explanatory of ratra. 8 Sowep, xrd., 
‘ put in fetters like a branded runaway.’ weedy. used rather of resultant 
state than of the act. 


Zeus declares that both extremes, spendthrifis and misers, get their reward. 
But go to Timon; if he despitefully treats you again, the mattock once 
more shall be his portion. 


18. lL xadiy +r. Slx., ‘a handsome penalty.’ For pred. adj., v. to 
Dream, 2. 12. Tavrados: v. to Char. 15. For sentiment, cf. 
Horace, Sat. 1, 1, 68 ff. : 
‘ Tantalus a labris sitiens fugientia captat 

flumina. . . . Quid rides? mutato nomine te de 

fabula narratur: congestis undique saccis 

indormis inhians et tamquam parcere sacris 

cogeris aut pictis tamquam gaudere tabellis.’ 
14. Sets: son of Agenor and king of Salmydessus.- At the instigation 
of their stepmother he put his sons to death. For this the Harpies were 
sent, — monstrous creatures, that swooped down and devoured or fouled 
his food. Cf. Verg. Aen. 3, 216 ff. —— rpopfhy: G. 164; H. 553, a. 
15. 4X’, ‘so’; v. to Dream, 2. —— wwdpov. w. wos, ‘more sensible by 
far” 17. deetvos, ‘Timon.’ As often, translate this pron. by noun. 
—- yap wore: ironical; an ellipse in reality, —‘(I think not), for will 
Timon ever,’ ‘what! will Timon ever,’ etc. 18 é& Kod ... €av- 
rAév, ‘pouring me out with all his might, as though from a leaky basket, 
before I have fairly run in.’ For eiopufva, v. G. 274; H. 769. For 
xara owovdhy, v. above, to 10 (37, 8). 20. pi... abrdv, ‘lest I rush 
upon him in a flood and overwhelm him.’ For érépayraos (predicate), 
v. H. 488, 6, Rem. We have a confusion of images here: wealth is 
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spoken of as a liquid; to this notion basket (xépios) is abhorrent, while 
perfectly proper of money itself. 21. Aavatéwy: the fifty daughters 
of Danaus, save Hypermnestra, slew their husbands on the wedding 
night. Their punishment in the nether world was to pour water into 
a leaky or bottomless cask. Cf. Apollod. 2, 1, 4; Hor. Car. 3, 11. 
23. GAAd, xrA., “but before it has run in almost the stream will have 
flowed out, so very wide is the opening in the cask for the outflow and so 
unconstrained the issue.’ Subj. of eiopujya: implied from 1. éwippéovros. 
To conceive of anything as having flowed out before it had run in 
requires the rhetorical imagination of an Irishman. For a similar bull, 
cf. Ar. Clouds, 631, and Cic. ad Famil. 4,5. 19. 27. +. xexnyds... 
avarerrapivov, ‘this gaping and constantly open fissure.’ The reading 
here is awkward. Cob., V. L. 222, suggests 7d elodwat for the unparal- 
leled expression here found. In either case the part. is used as a noun; 
as it stands here, the article before xexnvdés belonging equally to advarerr. 
To connect és 7d Gat, ‘once for all,’ with éudpdinra:, as some do, 
is a violent and unlikely possibility, though it affords good sense. 
30. +. tpvyl, ‘the lees.’ 

P. 42. 1. pépvnoo: v. to Char. 7 (16,8). 2. Grawdv, ‘on your 
way back.’ —— ep eink assistants of Hephaestus. Their workshop 
was in Aetna. 4. reOnypévov: perf. of condition resulting from previous 
activity. Predicate, ‘we shall want it sharp.’ 


Hermes and Plutus set out. Plutus explains that he is lame and blind when 
he is sent to men; swifter than dreams when he leaves them. Sudden 
wealth comes from Pluto, when what fools men are! 


20. 7. AdfOas... dv, ‘I was unaware that you were,’ etc. &y 
predicative in subj. relation. G. 279, 4; H. 801. 9 ot dal rotro, 
‘’tis not so in every case.” 12 redcly éwl +. réppa, ‘ reach my goal.’ 
TéAew often so used without é63éy. 14. dpa... xdyd, ‘the barrier, 
at any rate, no sooner falls than I,’ etc. Co-ordination where we sub- 
ordinate; v. to Dream, 3. SaAryé strictly the rope stretched across the 
racecourse. 21. Acvxod {ebyous: Lucian often speaks of white horses 
as an indication of wealth and magnificence. Cf. Char. 13; Cock, 12. 
23. dpovs troppvpol, ‘in purple raiment.’ The shoulders as part for the 
whole, since they sustain the dress. Cf. Il. 3, 328. —~ xpvordxetpes, 
‘with gold rings upon their fingers.’ Cf. Cock, 12; Icarom. 18; Nig. 21. 
Rings were worn more and more for ornament in the later times, often 
many at the same time. Cf. Beck. Char. n. 6, sc. xi. Of the earlier 
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times Macrob., Saturn. 7, 13, says: veteres non ornatus sed signandé causa 
annulum secum circumferebant. 21. 27. rére, ‘in those cases.’ 
28. TAotrwv: god of the nether world. Lucian puns upon the name 
here, and makes him the author of sudden riches, such as comes by will, 
etc. —— Gre... dv, ‘for he too is a giver of wealth,’ etc. &re emphasizes 
causal force of part. G. 277, n. 2; H. 795, d. 

P. 43. 1. Sérov, ‘testament’; lit. ‘tablet,’ on which the testament 
was written. Tablets were usually oblong strips of wood, with raised 
margins, thinly covered with wax, fastened together with bits of wire like 
hinges, and so opening like our books. The will having been written, 
the tablets were closed, and bound with a triple cord and sealed, in the 
presence of witnesses. The opening of the will took place soon after the 
death of the testator, likewise in the presence of witnesses (here, in public, 
éy rh G&yopg). Cf. Beck. Char. nn. 17 ff.,sc.ix. 2. gopnSév: found 
only here. Cob., V. L. 222, would change it to popd3yv. Usually inter- 
preted ‘like a bundle’; but Sombdt. rightly sees that it is rather derived 
from gopd, in the sense of ‘rapid motion,’ ‘rush’ (pépeoOa: and ferri 
here agree): hence trans., ‘with arush” 3. 6 pay... apéxerat, ‘the 
corpse lies in state in some dark corner of the house.’ xmpéxe:ra: the 
regular word for the lying in state in some fine room; here bitterly 
sarcastic. G. dpe & of, era, ‘but the expectant heirs wait in the 
agora agape for me as twittering nestlings the approaching swallow.’ 
22. 9. +. Alvow: the cord about the tablets to which the seal was 
attached. 12. dx war. tlutos, “esteemed for his sensual compliances.’ 
— treup. t. yva.: for this expression and the sentiment of the passage, 
cf. Dial. Mort. 9,.4. 13. Gvrf, ‘in return for” 14 Ueapos dv, 
‘though past his bloom.’ —— ploOwpa: a base word. For puéya, pred., 
v. to Dream, 2. —— 6 yevvaios, ‘the fine fellow.’ Appositive of olxérns ; 
strongly ironical. 15. éxeivos péy: the apodosis begins with these 
words, the prot. being éwe:day . . . &woAaBdéy. pév has no answering 8; 
it emphasizes the pronoun. K. 531, 2. The virtual antithesis is found 
in 7. xexnvéras. 16. aprarduevds pe, xTA., ‘snatches me up, will and 
all, and runs quickly off, and straightway gets his name changed to 
Megacles, etc., instead of Phyrrius, etc., as it was before’ (réws). With 
avry SAT, cf. Char. 6, adr Kaoradla. —. dépwv: expressive of manner. 
Cf. below, 26; Icarom. 19 (106, 1); MT. 109, n. 8; H. 788, a, last part; 
K. 486, 6. 17. ITIvpplov, xrA.: common slave names; while Megacles 
et al. are names of highest families. Cf. Cock, 14, where another method 
of changing names is mentioned. Such things are not unheard-of even 
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in these days in the case of the xouveaux-riches. 20. olog== Sr: rowbres 
(G. 238; H. 822), ‘that such a thunny fish had escaped from the inmost 
part of the net after having devoured no little bait.’ An allusion to the 
presents they had given. Cf. Dial. Mort.g. Cf. also Horace, Sat. 2, 5; 
at line 25 Horace speaks of the rich man, in wait for whom the fortune- 
hunters lie, by the same figure that L. uses here. 28. 22 & 8 ép. 
60. elg dué, ‘plunging upon me with all his might.’ These words mark 
clearly rude and awkward eagerness. 23. way Seppos: ina fig. sense ; 
‘coarse.’ 24. el wapidv Ddrws pac., ‘if a passer-by cracks his whip 
incidentally.’ For this meaning of BAAws, femere, cf. Od. 14, 124. —— 
a— parriteae . . . dbvords: v. to Char. 1 (11, 9). —— 7. puddva .. . 
“pooxuvéy, ‘and paying his respect to the mill as though it were a 
temple.’ The meaning of this is obscure, while the general sense of the 
passage is perfectly plain. The coarse and vulgar fellow suddenly 
become rich still retains the instincts of the slave. He shudders when 
he hears the clanking of fetters, pricks up his ear (i.e. is startled) at 
the sudden snapping of a whip, and cannot see the mill, to the severe 
labor of which slaves were sent as a punishment, without feelings of 
dread akin to religious awe. weppieds, erA., concessive, —‘ though he 
has these instinctive feelings, yet he is no longer,’ etc. 26. d&vdxropov, 
‘holy of holies,’ adytsm. Sombdt. takes it to mean ‘master’s house,’ but 
cites no authority; and then for tpooxuvey very inaptly writes spoorrter, 
which is certainly abhorrent to the sense. —— gopyrds, ‘ bearable,’ ‘ civil.” 
28 +. dmoSotdous, ‘ those who were his fellow-slaves.’ 29. dxpr dv 
.- . deyég: G. 239,2; H. 758. FO. ds wopylSvov, wrA., ‘falling into 
the net of some little hussy or getting a fancy for keeping horses,’ etc. 
Horse-fancying is often mentioned as an expensive luxury; cf. Ar. Clouds, 
opening scene. For the use of the parts., v. G. 277, 2; H. 789, 4. 

P. 44. 2 Nipéos: cf. Il. 2, 671 ff. The handsomest man in the 
Grecian host. Cf Dial. Mort.25. 3. Kée. 4 K68.: well-known kings 
of ancient Athens. —— ovverérepoy, ‘cleverer.’ 4 ovvépa, ‘put to- 
gether.’ —— dcxalBexa: comic hyperbole. L. is fond of this number for 
that purpose ; cf. Cock, 12 (72, 12); Dial. Deor. 1. —— dy dx. 1. xpédv. : 
v. to Char. 14 (22,29). 5. &@Asos: cf. Char. 14 (22, 28),—‘till he, 
poor devil, squanders in no time at all the riches that had been slowly 
(xar’ 3Afyor) accumulated by many perjuries and extortions and ras- 
calities.” 
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Since Plutus ts blind, he cannot find his way to the worthy; and as bad 
men are more numerous, he oftener falls into their hands. 


24. & atré, xrd, ‘the reality, I suppose (xov), is about as you 
say.” 9 abdrémwovs: in contrast with ody) 7. euavrod wool Badl(w, 
above, 21. JL dwooreAq: G. 233; H.757. 13 ydp: v. above 
to18 (41,17). 14 ob ydp av... mpooyav: v. above to 7 (35, 17). 
Aristides, famous alike for his love of justice and his poverty. 15. ‘Iq- 
wovixp x. Kad\(q: father and son, proverbial for their wealth, like 
Rothschilds of the present day; not in very good repute otherwise. 
Callias was the stepson of Pericles, and is satirized by Aristophanes for 
his profligate life. Cf. Frogs, 428 ff.; Birds, 284. For sentiment, cf. 
Plutus, 86 ff. 19. dype... ésweody, ‘till unawares I fall in with 
somebody.’ G. 279, 4; H. 801. For subj., v. above to 23 (43, 29). 
20. ot +. ‘Eppfiv: Hermes was accounted the god of treasure-trove and 
of all sudden and unexpected gains. Hence called Kep8¢os, below, 41. 
25. 26, xal para Sixalws, ‘yes, and with perfect justice.’ _— 8s ye= 
qui quidem. G. 238; H.822. 27. dvafyricovra: G. 277, 3; H. 789, d. 
28 «apd aod. ix. +. Blov, ‘this long time vanished from the world.’ 
29. Avyxeis: one of the Argonauts, famous for his marvellous keenness 
of vision. To his eyes ‘the night was as the day, and fire as air.’ Cf. 
Morris’s poem, ‘ Life and Death of Jason.’ The name was proverbial 
for clear sight. Cf. Char. 7; Icarom. 12; Ar. Plut. 210. 30. dre: 
G. 277, n. 2,56; H. 795, @. 

P. 45. 1. wovnpéy . . . drexdv., ‘and scoundrels in vast numbers 
contro] everything in the cities.’ 7. wes, ‘somehow.’ 


He does not appear before men as he actually is, ugly and deformed, but 
Surnished with a wonderful mask. 


26. 10. dpficerat ydp, ‘for it must be said.’ A parenthetic formula 
often used by L. when something disagreeable to the speaker or the person 
addressed is to be said. Cf. Icarom, 13 (ror, 3); Zeuxis,2. lL & 7. 
oxeAoty: late and uncommon idiom for acc. of specif. 12. rbyovras: 
sc. god. 14, {dvrag: predicative. G.279,1; H.800. We use the inf,, 
‘endure to live.’ 15. Svrag: ind. disc. G. 280. — és Babuahrea, rrA.; 
an allusion to the poem on poverty by Theognis, in which it is said: 
Gvip’ ayabdy wevin wavrwv Sdgynor pdédvora 
cai yipws woAcov, Kupve, cai nwedAov. 
fw 82 xpi devyovra xai és peyaxtrea wévror 
piwrey, xai wetpwv, Kipve, cat’ nade, 
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16. ¢lpovres: v. above to 22 (43,16). 17. twepopdo@as, erA,, ‘think- 
ing they are overlooked (i.e. despised) by you, just because you did 
not look at them at all.’ Notice the paranomasia. —— Stvmep: here, 
as after all relative words, wep is emphatic; but this combination is very 
rare. Fritzsche, with Solanus, reads 8rewep. The remark which this 
introduces is a reflection of Hermes, and not a part of the preceding 
statement. 18. rf. dpxfv: G. 160, 2, third ex.; H. 552. 19, dv— 
dpodroyfioaas, et Tr Evvlns: G. 227,1; H.750. 20. eavroé: G.171, 2; 
H. 576. — ropvBayriay, xrA., ‘they act like the Corybantes, in being 
madly in love with such an object of passion.’ For Corybantes, v. below, 
41. 27. 22. ole ydp: as just above, 24. — épacba, ‘seem.’ Hence 
followed by the dat. 27. 4 &yvow, «rA.: for sentiment, cf. Char. 21. 
30. «mpocwmeiéy rt, ‘a sort of mask.’ 

P. 46. 3 avrompécwmoy, ‘in my own person.’ 5. ds, ‘for.’ 
6. aérév: G. 173, 2,n.; H. 577, 4, last ex. —_ GpBAvérrovres: predica- 
tive part. in subj. relation, taking the place here of an acc. after xare- 
ylywoxov,— ‘they would accuse themselves of being short-sighted,’ etc. 
G. 279,13; H. 798; C. 591, @. —— r. rnAtxabra: G. 160,2; H. 552. 


Men put.on this mask on becoming rich, and are still deceived as to his true 
nature by the retinue of evil qualities that enter along with him. ‘ How 
wily thou art!’ cries Hermes. 

28. & rl ody, wera, ‘why is it, then, that even after they have come 

into the possession of wealth,’ etc. 10. 4v ms ddaipfirar. . . av— 

apéowvro : v. to Char. 12 (20, 29). —— atrots: G. 164; H. 553. 16 ra 
gota: the article so used when the quality of something already men- 

tioned is inquired about. Cf. just below, and Ar. Clouds, 1270. H. 538, d; 

K. 465, 2; M. 11, R. 5 1& cvpwapecdpyxera: Aabdy: a rare con- 

struction; the common one (G. 279, 4; H. 801) would make Aaééy the 

finite verb and oupwap. the participle. Cf. Thucyd. 1, 65; and v. K. 482, 

A. 14. 19. rddos, ‘conceit’: lit. ‘smoke,’ ‘vapor’; cf. ‘ airiness.’ 

23. «dpa... bn’ abréy, ‘and on me, the father, etc. who am accompanied 

by them as by a bodyguard, he dotes withamazement.’ 29. 28 Svoxdé- 

roxos, ‘hard to keep hold of.’ Found only here. 


‘But Treasure has been forgotten. ‘No,’ Plutus replies, ‘ he always remains 
on earth! — Attica is reached. They approach Timon, Hermes leading 
Plutus. 

P. 47. 3 ds = Sore. — wAnordcavras; quite general; hence no 
article. 4 perafé: v.to Dream,17. 80. 9. GOdppa +. y. tvexa, 
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‘be quite at your ease on that score.’ _— & +. yy, «rA., ‘for every time 
when I ascend to you I leave him behind,’ etc. As the act is often 
repeated, pres. part. and not aor., which, however, Cob., V. L. 223, sug- 
gests. 15, xAapiSos: G.171,1; H. 574,46. 17. ed wor. yap., ‘it is 
a good thing you keep hold of me.’ 18 ‘YaepBéA@p 4 KiAéow: famous 
demagogues during first ten years of the Peloponnesian war; the first a 
lamp-dealer, the second atanner. For the latter, v. Grote, ch. liv.; for the 
former, ch. lvi. They were frequently the butt for the old comedy. Cf. 
especially Ar. Knights, where Cleon is unmercifully lashed throughout. 
81. 2L & Thaev obroct, ‘it is Timon just here, near by, digging,’ etc. 


Poverty, Labor, and the like are with him. Plutus will flee. After brief 
words with Poverty, she and her companions retire; and they step up to 
Timon. 

24. xal 6 rou... . amdvrev, ‘and all the host that serve under the 

banner of Hunger.’ For similar const. with rdrroya:, v. Piscat. 20; 

Jup. Conf. 7. 27. tl otv otk dmad.: in such questions the aor. is 

much commoner. K. 386, to. 

P. 48. 82. 3. ’Apyadévra: for the various interpretations of 
this standing epithet of Hermes, v. Keightley’s Clas. Myth. 150 f. 
8. twé: because of the passive force of xaxds Fyorvra, — ‘ ill-used by.’ 
Cf. below, 55 (59, 28). Compare use of dad after &wo@vhoxw, and similar 
verbs, Char. 13 (22, 4). 12. xrfipa: incorporated in rel. sentence; 
hence art., as usual, omitted. G.154; H.809,@ 13. dxptBds 1. dp. 
d&ap., ‘after it had been carefully perfected in virtue.’ 14. éyyaploas: 
G. 277, 2; H. 789, 64. 15. Spovow: pred. with axopfvas, —‘ having 
rendered him like what he was of old.’ _— d&yevvf: antithesis to yevvaioy, 
l. 10. 16. pdnos 4. yey., ‘having become no better than an old 
rag.’ Cf. Pseudol. 18. 88, 21. ofay pe od. dm., ‘what he will lose 
in me.’ Cf. Dream, 18 (9,15). 22. +. dploroy: obj. gen.; neuter, 
cf. Dream, 11 (6, 6). 24. Sver&iecev, ‘continued.’ Usually accom- 
panied by participle. — wpds at. dwoBA., ‘putting his trust in himself.’ 
25. domep torrly, ‘as they really are.’ 26, ddAdrpra, ‘foreign to 
him,’ ‘not worth a thought.’ With these words of Poverty, cf. what 
Poverty has to say for herself in Ar. Plutus, 467 ff. 


Timon greets them with curses and threats of violence,—whereat Plutus 
quakes, —and states the grounds of his hatred of Plutus. 

P. 49. 84. 1. rats Bdd.: the article, because the clods and stones 

were justathand. 3. od ydp... Badeis, ‘for we are not men whon, etc. 
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6. dyalg roxy, ‘and good fortune attend you.’ A common formula; 
cf. Dem. Olyn. 3, 18. G. 188, 5; H. 604. & 4#8n, ‘ presently.” — 
xatrot : often used, as here, by L. and other late writers, where Attic 
xalwep. 1O. kal ém., «rd. ‘I think I'll just (al) break his pate,’ etc. 
Fut. inf. not seldom after 80x@; cf. below, 42 (53, 7). 12. darlwpev : 
G. 253; H.720,a. 13. of perplws, ‘violently’; litotes. 14 4: 
connect with dxlaper. 85. 15. pdtv oxacdy: sc. moles. H. 508, 5. 
—~ GANG, xrr., ‘but lay aside this extreme boorishness and roughness, 
stretch forth your hand, and,’ etc. For &ypiov, v. G. 139, 2; H. 406. 
For 7é, v. Dream, 6. 18 to. "AO. +. mpera, ‘be the first of the 
Athenians.’ For 7. xpéra so used, cf. Eur. Med. 917; in Lat. Lucret. 1, 86. 
K. 362. 19. péy. ad. ef5., ‘keeping your good fortune all to yourself.’ 
24. révSe, «rd.: Il. 15, 202, words of Iris to the angry Poseidon. 
25. %#v: we prefer the present here. The imp. used with ref. to the 
beginning in past time of the state which still continues. ‘It was quite 
natural, after having suffered, etc., to be so and so.’ Cf. MT. 11, n. 7; 
K. 383, 5. 26. atrov: with ref. to noun part of piodyOpwxror; so 
instead of 7. 0e@y we might have had a pron. referring in the same way to 
pucdbeov. 86. 28. GAA4G: here, as often in conversation, 4AAd makes 
a sudden transition. We in such cases generally use no particle, or, if 
any, the convenient Yankee makeshift ‘well.’ 29. émpedelas: G. 173, 1. 
H. 577,@. 30. ov Gv AGB.: v. above to rr (38, 4). 

P. 50. L rl 8; ‘why, pray?’ 2 «al: emphasizes wdaa. 
3 xaréorn, ‘he became,’ ‘ was.’ Cf. above, 11 (37, 29), and just below, 38. 
— wapaSovs: with foll. parts., expressive of means. For d:apdelpas and 
&xophvas, understand éud as object. 5. -édos, ‘at last,’ as Dream, 6. 
7. pe: obj. of xarayupvdoaca, but to be taken with all the foll. parts. 
and verbs, varying the case as they demand. 9. Kdpvovre: intrans. ; 
freely, ‘by labor.” 10, +. od. dxelvev, ‘the great luxuries of former 
days.’ G. 171, 2; H. 583. —— & atro6, «ra., ‘by making all my hopes 
for life depend upon myself.’ atrov éuod more emphatic than édpavrod. 
Cf. above, 33, mpbs adrby dxoBAérwy. 12. 8y otre, wrda., ‘ which 
neither fawning flatterer, nor cringing sycophant, nor exasperated mob, 
nor voting assembly-man, nor plotting tyrant could deprive me of.’ For 
opt., v. G. 226, 2,4; H. 722. 87. 16. roryapoty: like rorydpro:, 
emphatic ‘therefore. 18 A&Adgvira, ‘bread.’ 19. awadlySpopos: un- 
Attic word. 21, txaydyv dy: for mood, v. to caAds elyey, Char. 1 (11, 5). 
‘It were enough for me,’ ‘I should be quite satisfied to make all men, 
young and old, groan.’ —— §BnSdv, ‘from youth upwards.’ Cf. Vitar: 
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Acct. 14; Hdt. 1,172. 22. wowhoas: G. 259; H. 763 23. pySapos, 
xrA., ‘don’t do it, my dear sir; not all of them are adapted to groaning.’ 
The humor of this remark is quite irresistible. Timon, savagely: ‘I should 
like to make everybody groan!’ Hermes, quietly, respectfully: ‘ Yes, 
but don’t; some have no aptitude for groaning.’ a4. GAX fla, «ra, 
‘so have done with these pettish, puerile notions,’ etc. 26. otrot, xra.: 
imitation. of Il. 3,65, where Paris says, with ref. to the gifts of Aphrodite, 
oS tor &xdéBAnr’ tori Gedy epucbdea Sapa. 


Plutus answers Timon's charges, and throws all blame upon Timon 
himself. 
28. PotAa Scxas.: v. to Char. 9 (18,10). 29. Atyowre: predicative 
part.—‘at my speaking.’ Cf. just below, Aéyorra. G. 279, 1; H. 800. 
P. 51. 1. dvégopms, exrA., ‘I will put up with your speaking briefly, 
for the sake of Hermes here” 88. 3. éxpfv: like ixavdy Gy, just 
above. 4 xarnyopyilyra: take in agreement with subj. of previous 
inf. This construction would be impossible in Attic, where one could 
not say xarnyophOny ey, but xarmyophOn guov. Cob, V. L. 82, would 
strike out the comma and insert «pds before oft (cf. Dial. Mort. 12, 4; 
ib, 16, 3), when the part. would become the modifier of woAAd. -xoAAd, 
as it stands, cognate acc. 6, wpocdplas: v. to Dream, 11 (6, 10). 
7. oteddvev, ‘crowns of honor.’ Cf. below to 51 (57,26). & Sv dé, 
‘thanks to me.’ This clause is parenthetic. 9. é«x: often so used by 
late writers, after the example of Herodotus, with passive and neuter 
verbs, where Attic prose usually has dvd. 10. paddov, xrA., ‘rather I 
myself have received this wrong at your hands.’ ovro, cognate acc. 
(G. 159, n. 4; H. 547, ¢, and 555, 2), explained by the ddr: (= 8re) 
clause. 15. dwedaGelg: for this and foll. part., v. above to 27 (46, 6). 
16. wl xepadfy, ‘headlong.’ 17. yAavlSes: much the same as the 
chlamys, only of finer stuff. A mantle of oblong quadrangular shape, 
fastened upon the right shoulder with a button. See Beck. Char. Exc. 1 
tosc. xi. 19. pnxdd? Axev, xrd., ‘that I might not have to come to 
you who had behaved so despitefully toward me.’ 7 


Timon consents at last to accept wealth again. Hermes exhorts him to 
patience, and departs. Plutus summons Treasure to appear where Timon 
&s digging, and leaves him to himself. 

89. 23 dove... abre, ‘so be of good cheer, and abide with him.’ 

24. oxdwre, ‘keep on digging.’ Notice force of present. —— os Ras, 

‘as you are’; i.e. ‘at once,’ ‘ without delay.” Cf. Menip. 7; Hermot. 63; 
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Hdt.1,114. 28 fl ydp...es, ‘for what could a man do,’ etc. «al 
intensive. Cf. Char. 2 {11, 23). 

P. BZ. 1. ofSdv G8ex., ‘though Ihave done nowrong. 40. 3. & 
épé, ‘for my sake.’ As above, 37, 3:4 7. ‘Epuijy. —— wal el, ‘even if.’ 
4. ot: negatives olardé»y alone,-— unbearable’; hence not 4, though 
in a cond. sentence. Cf. MT. 47, 3, n.; H. 842. 5. Sappaysow : 
cf. Char. 21 (27, 24). —— bwd r. d@dvov, ‘for envy.’ 6. tép, ‘by the 
way of.’ Like German iider. 9. 1. elpeoiq 1. wrepmv, ‘ by the oarage 
of his wings,’ ‘by the flutter.’ Cf. Verg. Aen. 6, 19: remigium alarum. 
11. paddov 8é, ‘or rather keep striking.” 13 dvedéoGar: G. 265; 
H. 765. —- BaOclas: sc. ras xAnyds. Cf. below, 53(58,27). 14 iptv: 
G. 184, 3; H. 597. 


_ Timon brings the treasure to light, and bursts into exclamations of joy. 
Then he resolves to live in complete isolation. He will do no kind act ; 
suffer none: even in death he will be alone. 


41, 17. repdorie, ‘sender of marvels’; because of the prodigy Timon 
sees in catching sight of the gold. 18 KoptBavreg: priests of Cybele, 
in Phrygia, who celebrated their rites in the wildest, most excited manner. 
Hence their name became synonymous with frenzy, and a verb, xopvu- 
Bayriay (cf. above, 26), was in common use. So quite natural that Timon, 
almost wild at the sight of the new-found treasure, should cry to them. 
— ‘Eppf} xepdme: v. above to 24 (44, 20). 19. Sé&1a, «rd., ‘I fear, 
at any rate, lest I shall wake and find it coals.’ An allusion to the popu- 
lar belief, not yet altogether vanished, that treasure-trove turns to coals. 
23. & xpvoé, xrA.: an iambic trimeter from some lost tragedy of Euripi- 
des ; quoted again, Cock, 14. —— Se€lwpa, ‘welcome gift,’ ‘ blessing.’ 
24. al@éyevov, xrA.: from the beginning of Pindar’s first Olymp. Ode, 
for which, v. Cock, 7. —— &re, ‘just ike a flaming fire.’ 26. Ala... 
xpvodv: allusion to the legend of Danae; for which, v. note to Dial. 
Mar. 12. —— tle yap otx av... tredéfaro: v. to Char. 4 (14, 5). With 
this section, cf. Timon of Athens, 4, 3: 
‘ What is here? 

Gold? yellow, glittering, precious gold? 

No, gods, I am no idle votarist. . . . 

O thou sweet king-killer, and dear divorce 

*Twixt natural son and sire; thou bright defiler 

Of Hymen’s purest bed ! thou valiant Mars! 

Thou ever young, fresh, loved, and delicate wooer, 


Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow 
That lies on Dian’s lap!’ 
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42. 29. MilSa: the rich king of Phrygia. Cf. Dial. Mort. 2. All that 
he touched turned to gold, according to the veracious statements of Ovid, 
Metam. 11, 85 ff. —— Kpoioe: v. to Char. 9 (17, 29). —— % & Aad. 
dvaSfjpara: the treasures of the temple at Delphi were proverbial even 
in Homeric times. 30. fre: the imperfect, especially with &pa, is 
often used, as here (where Eng. prefers the present), of a condition 
previously existent but only just now recognized. MT. 11, n.6; M. 113, 
R. 3; K. 383, §. For the same idiom in Latin, v. Allen and G. 277, d. 
P. 53. 3. 1. Ilavl rovre, ‘to Pan here.’. An image of Pan, the god 
of rural life near by. To him he very properly devotes the insignia of the 
life from which his new-found treasure sets him free. Cf. Ar. Plutus, 844. 
4. +. tryatidy, ‘the extremity’; but used of an estate lying upon the 
border or the coast. Here a point on the sea near Halae: Pausanias, 30, 4, 
mentions the tower. 5. péve: G. 138, n. 8. 6. txavév: as above, 
37 (50,21). 7 av: v. to 34 (49, 11}. —— Sebo, Om, ‘let it have been 
decided,’ ‘ be it decreed,’ i.e. once for all. His determination put into the 
shape of a law. For tense, v. G. 202, 2,n.1; MT. 18, 2. 10. ’EXéov 
Popds: the altar of mercy was in the agora at Athens, where it stood from 
time immemorial till the death of the Emperor Julian. Cf. Bis Acc. 21; 
Pausan. I, 17, 1. —— 68Aos qwodds, ‘ utter nonsense.’ 12. apavopla, 
«rA., ‘a violation of law and a breach of manners.’ 13. xaOdzep rt. 
Abxors: cf. Saturn. 34. 48. 16. pdévov: adverb, —‘if I merely catch 
sight of a man.’ —— Grrodpds 4 fpépa, dies nefastus: a day on which no 
public business was done; hence an ‘unlucky day.’ 20. gvdéras, «rA., 
‘the terms fellow-tribesmen, fellow-wardsmen, fellow-townsmen, the 
name fatherland itself, shall be frigid and useless expressions, objects of 
rivalry among senseless men.’ gvAéra: were members of the tribes or 
phyles, of which there were ten, after the constitution of Cleisthenes; 
the demes were subdivisions of the tribes; the phratries were more of 
the nature of clans. Cf. Grote, ch. x. 23. tpvddro, «xra., ‘let him 
enjoy his luxury alone by himself, free from flatteries and tiresome adu- 
lation.’ 26. éxacrdtra tr. &dAov, ‘far, far from the world’; so far 
that he has no neighbor, nor even one that borders upon his land! 
27. «xa@dtaf, xra., ‘be it once for all decreed that he alone shall bid 
himself farewell, and when the time comes to die shall place the wreath 
upon his brow.’ — Setdcacbat, ‘give the right hand.’ Used in same 
sense as here, X. Cyr. 8, 7,28. For tense of this and fol. inf., v. MT. 23, I. 
28. orépavov éreveyxeiv : the dead was crowned, like a victor, with a 
wreath, composed of the flowers in season. Cf. De Luct. 11, Ar. Lystr. 602; 
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Beck. Char. Exc. to sc. ix. Misanthropy here reaches the climax. He 
will die as he lives, absolutely alone. An epitaph (Anthol. 3, p. 284) 
represents him as still the same after death : 
cai véxus Gv Tipwy dypios, ov 8¢ y' & wudAanpd 

TlAovtwvos trapper, KépBepe, py oe bdxy. 
44, 29. MurdvOperos: cf. Le Misanthrope of Molitre, sc. 1; and 
especially the last two acts of Tim. of Athens, — in 4, 3: 

‘lam Misanthrofos, and hate mankind.’ 


P. 54. La BWoun .. . xaracPewvivar: used with substantially 
same force as vy xapapdpy . . . wOeiv, just below: v. to Char. 1 (11, 9). 
3. xaracfBevvivar: this and Get” dependent upon 8¢8éx@e, implied 
from above. Cf. MT.103. For tense, MT.15,1,and Rem. 6. &s— 
Suvne(y : v. to Char. 1 (11,1), for mood. 7. +. tony: sc. potpay. — 
elonyfoearo, xrA., ‘Timon, the son of Echecratides, of the deme Collytus, 
moved the law; the said Timon put it to the Ecclesia to vote. Well and 
good ; let this stand decreed, and let us strenuously abide by it.’ Article 
omitted before ’Exexpar{3ov, as usual in state papers. Cf. the various 
documents in Dem. on the Crown. It was the duty of the émxiordrns 
(later wpdée8por) to put the motion. Here, with fine humor, Timon is 
represented as proposing the motion, as acting in the capacity of chair- 
man, and as being the deliberating and legislative body all at one time. 
For full description of the ecclesia and mode of procedure in it, consult 
Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antig. 


He wishes the false friends of former days were aware of his new fortune. — 
Lo, they have heard. First Gnathonides, a poet, approaches. Curses and 
cudgelling are his reception. : 


45. 10. wepl wod. av rownvalyny, ‘I should consider it a bit of 
good fortune,’ ‘I would give a good deal.’ G. 226, 2,6; H. 722. 
11. saws: has much the same force as tis after adjectives; v. to Dream, I. 
—— tatra: explained by the Siéri (== 871, as above, 38) clause. Greek 
often uses neut. pl., as here, where we the sing. H.518,4. 12. dyydvyq 
.». avrois, ‘that would be as good as hanging forthem.’ 13. ge +. 
raxovs: v. to Char. 13 (22, 15). 16. xpvolow: G. 171, 2; H. 576, 
17. dwetaive : G. 256; H. 720, c. —— rots AlBorg: v. to 34 (49, I). 
19. ¢eodwaf, ‘for this once.’ 20. xal: intensive. —— dove, xraA., 
‘so let us stand our ground and receive them.’ Gore as above, 6. 
21. dép Se: v. to Char. § (14, 12). 22. Tva8evlSns: Gnathon 
often occurs in the new comedy as the name of a parasite. Terence has 
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Gnatho in the Eunuchus; Englished, it is ‘Cheeky.’ 24 dunpecds: 
a comic way of saying he had drunken. —~ ed éwolneev: v. to 30 (47, 17). 
46. 28. xalpe, «rd. ‘good day, Timon. How fares it with my finest, 
best of fellows, my prince of boon companions?’ 30. wy8C: colloquial 
Attic for v) Ala. —~ xal ov ye: sc. xaipe, —‘ Zounds ! good day to you, 
my most voracious of vultures, most villanous of men!’ . 

P. 55. 3 dad gr ov ye, ‘you are always fond of your joke.’ 
4. és, ‘ for.’ —— xawéy nm, ‘a brand new.’ 5. SOvpduBeyv : lyric 
poetry in honor of Dionysus, and later of other gods, sung originally by 
choruses, afterwards by soloists, characterized by its great freedom of 
versification and tropical luxuriance of imagery. 6. é&eyeta = fAcyor 
here, ‘a song of mourning.’ Your new-fangled dithyrambs of joy will 
make way for an elegiac strain. —— pdda wepimads, ‘ right pathetically.’ 
The word is ambiguous, — ‘my mattock will furnish you with pathos.’ 
7. twd rav. 7. Suc., ‘ with this mattock to accompany you.’ 8. paprt- 
popas, ‘1’ll summon witnesses.’ LO, tpatpatos: G. 173, 2; H. 577, 4, 
— “Apeov wéyov: the court of the Areopagus, which had jurisdiction 
in cases of ‘wilful murder and wounding, of arson and poisoning.’ 
12. «wpocxexAfoopas: in passive sense; the fut. perf. marks the action as 
emphatically certain. K. 388,2. 14 Savas, «ra. ‘for it is a sove- 
reign remedy for stanching blood.’ 17. o@ 8 ..°. yevopevos, ‘but you 
will get no joy by making a chur] out of the fine fellow you were.’ With 
this scene cf. Tim. of Athens, act 5, sc. 1. 


Then Philiades, the parasite, who is greeted with like courtesy. 


47, 20. SuAr46ns: ‘Mr. “ Friendly,” most abominable of all parasites.’ 
22. «wpotka, ‘as dowry.’ Cf. Tim. of Athens, sc. 1, where Timon 
enriches his servant Lucilius that he may wed. 23. émére, eri, 
‘when, though all the rest kept silent, he lauded my singing to the skies, 
asserting with an oath,’ etc. @eavra predic. in object relation, —‘ praised 
me (my) having sung.’ 25. «t«xvov: the sweet singing of the swans 
was a current belief of antiquity. 26. wAnyds 6 yev. wpocey.: this is 
the main sentence ; obros, 1. 21, the subject. For 6 yervaios, cf. above to 
22 (43, 14). 48. 28 dvarcxvvrlas: a delicate stroke. Philiades 
forgets his own impudence, but sees that of Gnathonides. For the gen., 
v. to Char. 13 (22, 15). 

P. 5G. 2. Spos, ‘nevertheless,’ j.c. though we might have claims 
upon him, ‘as old acquaintances, and since we were boys together and 
fellow-demesmen, yef we are moderate.’ —— émwyfsay, ‘jump upon,’ ‘ crowd 
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our way into his society,’ ‘bore him.’ 3. 6Swes— vddgy: ellipsis of 
governing verb. G. 217,n.4; H.756,¢. 4. +. dnl 1. pam. pévoy, 
‘mere trencher-friends.’ 6. odsért, «rA., ‘one can’t trust anybody any 
more.’ sioreuvréa pl., as often in impersonal constructions. H. 518, 2. 
— tév viv: G.141,n.3. 9. os wAovrolns . . . wAodrov, ‘that you 
were wealthy with enormous wealth.’ Cf. Char. 11 (20,5). 12. 8 xal, 
wrd., ‘for you could recommend even to Nestor what were best.’ —— 
Nécropt: king of ‘sandy Pylos,’ wisest of the Greek host at Troy, 
whose advice was sought in all emergencies. 16, +. xpavlov: v. to - 
Char. 5 (14, 24). 


Next Demeas, with a flattering bill in honor of Timon in his hand, which 
he will submit to the Senate. Timon mocks and beats him. 


49. 18. Anpéas: the public man, ‘Mr. Politician” 20. éxxaBexa: 
v. above to 23 (44, 4). —— wap éuod, ‘from my purse.’ 22, ovx 
&rodtS0vs, ‘in default of payment.’ With this cf. Tim. of Athens, 1, 1, 
where Timon sends the ransom money for Ventidius. 24. "Epex@ntdc 
g@vAq: Lucian nods here. The deme Collytus, to which Timon belonged 
(v. above, 7), was of the Phyle Aegeis, not Erechtheis. Of course, Timon 
would have no right to claim anything in another phyle than his own. 
— 7. Cewpexdv: a fund out of which the citizens at Athens were fur- 
nished with money to pay the entrance fee to the theatre and for similar 
purposes. For full information, v. Bockh, Publ. Econ. bk. 2, ch. 13. 
25. +. ywwdpevov, ‘what was due.’ Cf. Dream, 1. — ot« ty: in Eng. 
we put the neg. with the dependent verb in this case. Latin (ego) agrees 
with the Greek. Cf. our colloquial ‘I don’t think he will come,’ where 
neg. more properly belongs to the subordinate clause. 26. qwod(ryy: 
only citizens had a right to this gratuity. 60. 27. 1. péya 8p., ‘the 
great ornament.’ Aeschines has this expression (De Fals. Leg. 24) ironi- 
cally of Demosthenes. 28. +. &peopa: so Pindar says of Athens, — 
al Arwapal xal doldyoc ‘EAAdBos Eperoua *ASavas. 29. xal pity, 
‘assuredly.’ —— 6 Sfpos Evvad., ‘the people in assembly’; by whom the 
proposed law must be passed. 30. ai Bov. duddr.: the Court of the 
Areopagus and the Senate or Boule of Five Hundred. This is a bit of 
bombastic extravagance. The Areopagus at this time had nothing to do 
with legislation. | 

P. 57. L. trip vod, ‘in your favor.” 2. & ’Eye.: itis more usual 
to omit article in such a legal formula. Cf. above to 44 (54,8). 3. Kadds 
wayalds, ‘of genuine culture.’ The Greek ideal of all manly excellence 
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summed up in this constantly recurring phrase. Translation must vary 
according to connection. 5. Svredct wpdrroy, ‘continually does what 
is best.” Usual formula in public decrees of men who deserved well at 
the hands of the state. 6. vevlanxe...év ‘OAvpanlg, ‘has been victor 
at Olympia in boxing,’ etc. More usual idiom were ’OAduma, acc. pl., as 
below, 53; as also Lat. vincere Olympia. But as the kind of victory is 
described by the use of the cognate acc., the present idiom is preferred to 
prevent accumulation of accs. 7. ‘ede G&ppart, ‘four-in-hand of full- 
grown steeds’; as distinguished from a span of colts, cuvwpld: mwArth. 
9. GAN, xrA., ‘but I have never been to Olympia as a spectator even.’ 
Cf. Ar. Wasps, 1188; Thucyd. 3,104. Ll. tl otv; ‘what’s the odds?’ 
12. wpooxeioOar, ‘be added’ = passive of xpoorl@nu:z. —— wal — 8€: 
the emphatic word placed between. Cf. above, 33, wal duets 8é. 13. mpds 
*“Ayapvais, ‘at Acharnae.’ This was the largest deme in Attica, some 
seven miles north of Athens. In the second year of the Peloponnesian war 
Archidamus, after slight fighting, established his camp here, and laid waste 
the surrounding country. Cf. Thucyd. 2, 19 ff.; and v. Grote, ch. xlviii. 
It seems improbable Lucian should have mentioned in such a connection 
a battle in which the Athenians were unsuccessful; so quite possibly we 
should read, with Hemsterh., wpbs "Axapyavas. The Acarnanians were 
often allied with the Spartans in this war. 14. pépas: a division of 
the Spartan infantry of from 500to g00 men. 651. 15. ydp, ‘why!’ 
— ovdé, xrA., ‘my name was not even on the list’; viz. of those capable 
of bearing arms. 17. pérpra, ‘modesty.’ Cf. perpid(opery, above, 48. 
19.  Wndle. ypadwv, ‘ by the introduction of measures.’ 20. od pupa, 
‘ great services.’ Litotes. —— él rotvrois, ‘for these reasons. 21. ty 
BovAy: the Senate of Five Hundred. —— rq ‘HAtalg: the Court of the 
Heliasts, the highest popular court at Athens. It consisted of 6000 
members, chosen annually by lot, who were divided into severa] smaller 
divisions. (Cf. Smith, Dict. Gr. and R. Antiq.) But this had nothing 
whatever to do with legislation. All that is said of it here is the absurd 
bombast of the half-cultured politician in his extravagant flattery of 
Timon. The buncombe continues when it is proposed to ‘erect a golden 
statue of Timon’ (xypuo. dvac. +. Tluwva), which shall combine the charac- 
teristics of both that of Zeus and of Apollo. 26. yxpvcots oredtvors : 
men who had deserved well at the hands of the state were honored by the 
presentation of chaplets, at first of simple olive twigs, but later of gold. 
It was one of the latter which furnished the occasion for the great oration 
of Demosthenes ‘On the Crown.’ —— dvacnpvy@fvai: viz. by the herald 
15 
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in the theatre at the great Dionysiac festival, celebrated in March. Cf, 
Dem. De Cor. 220. 28. tpayedois; G. 189; H. 613. —— dx 0Avm, 
xrA., ‘for to his honor the Dionysia is to be celebrated to-day.’ Flattery 
could hardly reach a pitch of higher extravagance, — Christmas shall 
come to-day in honor of him! 

P. 58. L xal ydp, ‘for also.’ «af to be taken with Jhrwp &p. —— 
va @Aa: cf. above to 7. spéra, 35 (49,18), 6&2. 2 oo: ethical; 
v.toChar.1. 4 éwl tr. o. évépan, ‘after your name.’ Late use of 
éxf with dat.; éwé with gen. more usual. Cf. Plutarch, Rom. 19. 
5. 80a... eSévar, ‘so far as I know.’ «al intensive. G. 268; H. 772. 
Cf. Jup. Trag.10. 7. é = véwra, ‘another year.’ 9. 48, ‘at once.’ 
10. & odros, ‘ my fine fellow.’ G. 148,n.2; H. 680,¢. 12. rvpavwii& 
émy., ‘are you aiming at royal power.’ The worst political sin in the 
eyes of the liberty-loving Athenians, as with us, was an attempt to subvert 
the constitution. 13. od «ad. ded. 088 ad. dy, ‘when not even your 
title to freedom is perfectly clear.’ Said of a person one of whose parents 
had been a slave. 58. 18 SfAos ef ovno.: G. 280, n.1; H. 797. 
19, +. dmoOdSopoyv, ‘ the treasury’; Jit. ‘the back chamber’ of a temple. 
Here that of the Parthenon, which was used as the treasury, is no doubt 
meant. 21. Sidpverar: Attic would be S:opdépuera:. Veitch, p. 503. 
29. & ... drerplhas, ‘if I could not annihilate one abominable little 
manikin.’ 


Then Thrasycles, the professional philosopher, ts seen approaching. Timon 
sketches his character ; endures a tedious speech of hollow advice, and 
charitably repays him with heavy mattock blows. 


P. 59. 54. 2. @pacwedrfs: ‘Mr. Boldface’ gives an idea of the 
force of thisname. 3, pav ody, ‘assuredly it is no other.’ _—- dewerdcag, 
«rA., ‘with parted beard, and eyebrows upward trained, and swaggering 
away (7:) all to himself,’ etc. 4 +. édéppts dvar.: a sign of pride. 
Cf. Catapl. 4. —— BpevOvépevos: cf. Ar. Clouds, 362. The Latin version 
takes it in a pregnant sense: praviter secum ac superbe murmurans. 
5. tirav. BAéqw., ‘looking every inch a Titan.’ G. 159, n. 2; H. 547, 4 
— dvaceroB. +. é. r. per. xépyy, ‘with his front hair brushed back in a 
scared sort of way.’ 6. AtroBoptas rus, ‘a sort of regular Boreas.’ 
avré used rarely in composition with proper nouns, as so often with 
‘common, to emphasize the reality. In Rhet. Praec. 12, Adroéals. 
7. otovs & Z. typaev, ‘as Zeuxis painted them.’ Zeuxis, a celebrated 
painter of Heraclea, who lived in the age of the Peloponnesian war, dis- 
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tinguished for the charming beauty and life-likeness, as well as expressive- 
ness, of his pictures. Read Lucian’s description of one of his pictures in 
his ‘ Zeuxis or Antiochus.’ Cf. Liibke, bk. 2, ch. 1. 8 oxipa... 
BaStorpa: notice chiasm, and cf. to Dream, 6(4,2). 9 pvupla &ea, 
‘quite innumerable.’ For this use of 8ea, v. M. 198, a, R. 4; K. 3494, 7, ¢. 
10. +. fSovq yatp., ‘the votaries of pleasure.” lL. +. ddtyapxés, 
‘frugality.’ —— éwaSd — ddlxowro ... dpéfecey .. . deriBelxvvrar: for use 
of opt., cf. to Char. 1 (11,9). 12. peyédnv: predicate, v. to Dream, 2. 
13. {wporépy, ‘less tempered,’ viz. than usual. Greeks usually tempered 
their wine with water. 14. xaOdqwep, «rdA., ‘as though he had drained 
a beaker from Lethe, he conducts himself in a manner directly opposite 
to his morning lectures.’ For Af@ys, v. to Char. 21 (27, 24). 19, riv 
aperfy, ‘his virtue,’ ‘¢2e virtue’ he prates so much about; while above, 
]. 9, we have wept dperijis without the article, simply ‘ about virtue.’ 
20. és —KaraXimo: v. to Char. : (11,1). O65. 2L peph. def, 
‘continually finding fault,’ ‘never satisfied.’ 22, +. wax. Sdov, ‘the 
whole pastry.’ —~ pévos Tr. GAwy, ‘alone among all’; Jit. ‘alone of the 
rest.’ Cf. Eng., ‘he of all others.” 23. 4 8 re... Sdedos, ‘or what- 
ever his insatiable greed and voracity fancies.” 24. ote ... dpyfis, 
‘not only to the point of singing and dancing, but also of abuse and 
anger.’ —— épxnoréos = épxfoews: found only in Homer and Euripides. 
26. éxl r. xbduct, ‘cup in hand.’ —— rére 84, wrA., ‘then doubtless, 
best of all, concerning moderation and propriety.’ What a picture! what 
a commentary upon the so-styled philosophy of those times! A tipsy, 
gluttonous old fellow hiccoughing upon the company maudlin praises of 
temperance and virtue! 28 &n, «rA., ‘already the worse for his 
untempered potations, and his utterance laughably thick.’ dworpaval (oy 
found only here. . 

P. 60. L. atdAnrplSos: female flute-players were always present at 
the symposia. See Beck. Char. Exc. to sc. ii., and Exc. 2 to sc. vi. 
2. +. wpwrewy: depends upon wapaxwp.; G. 174; H. 580, — ‘ would 
not yield the palm to anybody in lying or impudence or avarice.’ 
5. Tr. mpara: v. above to 35 (49, 18). — 4 yonrela, «rA., ‘imposture goes 
before him, shamelessness walks at his side.’ 6. Kal Srws, errA., ‘in 
short, a creature versed in all but everything, in every respect accom- 
plished, and with a variety of perfections.’ 9. ypnorrds &v, ‘fine fellow 
though he {s’; ironical. —~ wamat, erdA., ‘the plague! Thrasycles is 
late.’ jyiv ethical. 66. LL. 1. rod, rodrous: dependent upon radrd. 
G. 186; H. 603. 12. dewep ol, wrd.: explains the preceding com- 
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parison. 14. édnl&: cause. G. 188,1; H.611. 15. olow of = olos 


ov ef. —— +. Syrwv Kotvavucdy, ‘liberal with his possessions.’ G. 180, 1; 
H. 584, a. 16. pala: for food of the Greeks, v. Beck, Char. Exc. 1 
tosc. vi. 19. % évvedxovvos: a fountain in the south-eastern portion 


of Athens, not far from Ilissus, known also by the name Kaadsppédr ; 
introduced by Peisistratus. It had nine pipes, whence the name. —— 
tpl8wv: a short mantle of coarse texture, worn by the Spartans and by 
all who affected the Spartan simplicity of manners, as notably the Cynics 
and Stoics. —— fs PotAe = cujusvis. 22. cot—ydpw: Attic would 
be ohv xdpw, tua gratia. Cf. just below, éuavrod xdpw. G. 160, 2; 
H. 552 and 677. —— as pt StadOelpy: G. 216,2; H.740,¢. 25. a 
ae(Bovo.. . EuBareis: v. to Dream, 8 (4, 23). —— péAtora pév, ‘you will 
do best to throw,’ etc. Antithesis to this xédy, dé, 1. 30. 28. és Babos, 
‘into deep water.’ 29. épod dpwvros pévov: this marks in a striking 
way the sincerity of the advice. 67. 30. ot 8€: for 3€ in apodosis, 
v. G. 227, 2; MT. 57. 

P. 61. IL. xara traéxos: as in 10 (37,8), 3S @ pv... @ S = 
To pty... 7d dé G. 151, n. 3,end; H.525,¢,8. & e&d—ey... 
Slxaos (sc. Fora): as just below, Travow (sc. grat) el . . . mapdcxos. 
MT. 54,2,@ & whpav, ‘wallet.’ The sack (whpa), the coarse short 
mantle (rp{Bwy), and the staff (fvAov) were the outward signs of the 
simplicity-affecting doctrine-mongers of the day. —— o68& Sdovs, ‘ not 
quite.’ —— peBipvous Alywwnrixots, ‘bushels of Aegina.’ The bushel of 
Aegina contained something more than two of our bushels. So the 
philosopher makes a grotesquely modest demand. 10. pydiv... 
dpoveiy, ‘think of nought beyond his wallet’; i.e. be content with bare 
necessities. 12. «apd tr. whpas: short for wpd rou +. wnpay euwAjoat. 
13. el Soxet, ‘if you please.’ _— épe: v. to Char. § (14,12). 17. pov 
v1, xTA., ‘I haven’t given you short measure, have 1?’ 18 yolvuxags: 
a choenix was about a quart. 


The throng increases, and Timon takes refuge upon a slight hill, and pelts 
them as they come with stones. 

58. 20. Baeblas, «ra., ‘Shark,’ ‘Sharer,’ and ‘ Skinflint’ give a notion 

of these names. 21. kal SAov r. ctv. r. olwof., ‘and the whole array 

of those whom a groaning awaits.’ 23. dvawatew: deliberative subj. 

24. &rv: v. above to 10 (37, 11). —— émyadafe, ‘hail them as thcy 

approach.’ The word found only here. 


- DIALOGUES OF THE GODS. 





INTRODUCTION. 


THE popular religion had long ago ceased to exercise much 
influence or maintain much hold upon the hearts of the cultured 
classes. Philosophy had usurped the homage once paid to the 
gods of Olympus. But the ancient forms had been retained ; 
and in Lucian’s time earnest efforts were put forth on the part of 
some to divert men’s minds from the unsatisfying disputes‘ of the 
philosophical sects to a sort of orthodox faith in the old religion. 
Against this artificial revival of mythologic faith Lucian strenuously 
opposed the influence of his clear and practical common sense and 
his tremendous powers of satire. In none of his writings is this 
seen to better advantage than in the Dialogues of the Gods. 

In the composition of these he assumes, without question or 
cavil, the perfect truth of the traditional views of the gods as given 
in the scriptures of ancient Greece, — the Homeric and Hesiodic 
poems. The absurdities, inconsistencies, and immoralities are 
-accepted as matter of history. He adds nothing to the popular 
legends and beliefs to make them more grotesque than they already 
were; but he deprives them of the glamour of poetry in which they 
were usually presented, and gives them to us in a perfectly cold, 
colorless, matter-of-fact manner. He accomplishes this by allow- 
ing us to see the gods in their ordinary life, —in #égligé, as it 
were, — and to overhear them as they discuss the every-day topics 
and scandals of Olympic life, or engage in private disputes or 
domestic brawls. If what we have been told of the lives and 
actions of the gods is true, then these scenes, with their jealousies 
and scandals, their paltry strifes and petty motives, are quite a 
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matter of course. The satire is of that fine sort which consists in 
putting yourself among the number of those who are to be satir- 
ized, and with naive innocence revealing the secret principles and 
motives of their actions. The reader is left to draw his own infer- 
ence. In these dialogues the lesson is very plain, though nowhere 
stated. Can one reverence and worship beings with such weak- 
nesses, such foibles, such scandalous and immoral lives ? 

As so many of the most damaging anecdotes of the gods had to 
do with their improper relationships with one another and with 
men, it is not surprising that these should play a large réle in the 
Dialogues of the Gods. Many of the most powerful, therefore, 
are not altogether suitable for the class-room. The ones here 
chosen, out of the twenty-six which make up the number,*® afford 
a fair sample of their exceeding gracefulness of style and language, 
their perfect ease and naturalness of dialogue, their genial humor, 
and at the same time of that implication of satire which is their 
informing spirit. 





NOTES. 





1, HEPHAESTUS AND APOLLO. 


Apollo entertains Hephaestus with an account of Hermes, the baby thief, and 
snventor of the cithara. 


P.116. 1. L. 1d ris Malas Boépos: Hermes. Already in the 
Odyssey Hermes is spoken of as the patron of theft. It is owing to his 
grace that Autolycus (Od. 19, 396) is so successful a thief. One should 
compare Horace, Car. 1, 10, where all Hermes’s attributes are mentioned ; 
and the Homeric hymn to Hermes, of which Shelley has a translation. 
Cf. also Cox’s ‘Tales of Anc. Greece.’ 3. SyAot 45n, «rA., ‘gives 


* Two others, Prometheus and Deorum Concilium, are really dialogues of the gods, 
but they are not included in the collection of that name. 
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evidence already that he is going to turn out something fine.’ édroBned- 
pevoy predicative part. agreeing with subj. of 8mAet. 6. “Iamerod: one 
of the Titans, father of Prometheus. Cf. Hes. Theog. 507 ff. —~ Scov 
ért ry wavovpyig, ‘so far as roguery is concerned.’ Cf. Jup. Trag. 2r. 
10. rovrov: connect with rd Epos. —- &elrnvoe Aaldv: v. to Tim. 
28 (46, 18). 2. 13 ratra: sc. érolnoe. — 8 pédres Eoryxe, ‘ who 
can barely stand alone.’ 17. xal pfv, ‘nay but’; lit. ‘and yet,’ that 
is, ‘(I do not know,) and yet he has already paid me a visit.’ 

P. 117. 6. d€byap, ‘light-fingered’ 7, dcpederfoas: masculine 
by synesis. H: 523. 8 12. era perafé, xra., ‘then, while he was 
being congratulated and Aphrodite was hugging him,’ etc. 14. 1. Acds 
St yeX. Er, ‘ while Zeus was still laughing’; viz. because of his throwing 
Eros. 15. qodté: pred. Cf. Char. 11 (20,1). 17. ‘yopydév nwa rt. 
watsa dys, ‘he must be quite a prodigy, by your tale.’ For reva, v. to 
Dream,1. 4. 20. ye\cévnyv: Hermes invented the lyre, or rather cithara, 
as he returned from his theft of the cattle of Apollo. Cf. the Homeric 
hymn, 25 ff. 21 «whyas ydp, «ra. ‘for he fitted arms to it, and 
connected them with a bar, and then inserted pegs and placed a bridge 
underneath, and on it stretched seven strings,’ etc. The wrhxes were the 
graceful curving arms extending from the sounding-board of the lyre; 
these were ‘yoked’ at the upper end by the (vyd», into which the pegs 
(xdAAowes, here the un-Attic «éAAaBos), by which the strings were fastened 
and tightened, were inserted. The payds was the bridge, as in a modern 
guitar. 24. ds wdpé, xrd., ‘so that even I, who have long practised,’ 
etc. Apollo, indeed, is said to have been so charmed with the playing of . 
Hermes that he allowed him to keep the cattle he had stolen. 27. &xpy, 
‘clear to” 28 «ddpov: G. 277, 3; H.789,d. 29. pdBSov r. wer., 
‘he has made himself a sort of staff,’ etc. Hermes is always represented 
as carrying this winged wand. Cf. Verg. Aen. 4, 242 ff.: 

‘Tum virgam capit: bac animas ille evocat Orco 
pallentis, alias sub Tartara tristia mittit ; 
dat somnos adimitque, et lumina morte resignat.’ 

P. 118. 1. walynov eva, ‘fora plaything.” 2. rhv wupdypav: 

he is just going to say «Aépas, when Hephaestus interrupts him. 
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2 ZEUS, ASCLEPIUS, AND HERACLES. 


Zeus interferes in a quarrel between Asclepius and Heracles as to which 
should have the higher seat. 


1. 6 «mpoxaraxdlvertal pov, ‘sit above me.’ Persons sat, or rather 
reclined, at table according to their rank, & & ipBpdvryre: v. to 
Tim. 1 (32, 3). Used here probably in both strict and derived signifi- 
cation. Zeus smote Asclepius with his bolt for having restored Glaucus 
to life, but at Apollo’s request exalted him to the number of the gods. 
9. xat’ Deov, ‘out of compassion.” LL érdd&you — xaraddeyes : 
an unusual combination in prose. Cf. Eurip. Bacch. 188. G. 280; K. 484, 11. 
—— yap: v. to Char. 11 (19,13). 12. éy rq Otrg: a mountain in the 
extreme south of Thessaly, not far from Trachis. Here Heracles built 
his pyre, and ended his earthly career in flames. For the sufferings which 
led him to this, v. Ovid, Metam. bk. 9, and the last half of Sophocles’s 
Trachiniae. 14 #plv- G. 188, 3; H. 600.— 8s, ‘forl.’ 16 +. Blow: 
v. to Char. 15 (23, 14). —— Onpla xaraywvi{spevos, xrdA.: allusion to the 
twelve labors, for which cf. ‘Tales of Anc. Greece.’ Cf. Soph. Trach. 
1092 ff., where Heracles recounts how he 


* Subdued by force the Nemean habitant, 
The lion, troubler of the flocks and herds, 
A monster none might war with nor approach 3 
And that Lernaean hydra, and the host 
Of Kentaurs, all of double form, half-horse, 
Fearful, and fierce, and lawless, strong and proud, 
The beast of Erymanthos, and the dog 
Of Hades, with the triple head, 
A portent awful; and the dreaded shape 
Of that fierce serpent, and the dragon guard, 
That at the world’s end watched the golden fruit.’ — PLumtnre. 


P. 119. 1. érOfoev; depends upon xphomos; similar to Sewds 
Aéyew, etc. G. 261, 1; H. 767. Cob., V. L. 218, would substitute eis 
execu. —— 1. happdxeov: partitive. G.170,1; H.574,¢. 2. 4 dviA- 
Oes Hpldrexros: while Heracles was burning, a cloud came down from 
heaven and carried him away to Olympus. 5. yurdvos: the garment 
given him by Deianeira, steeped in the blood of the centaur Nessus. 
For a vivid description of the woes this brought him, see Soph. Trach. 
759 ff. 7. @S00Aevoa, «rA.: a reference to the three years’ service of 
Heracles to Omphale, queen of Lydia. He lived here, late writers say, 
an effeminate life, attired as a woman, and spinning wool, and sometimes 
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reproved for his awkwardness in holding the distaff by a tap from the 
queen’s slipper. 9. &XN otSé: cf. Icarom. 6 (95,17). ‘No, nor did I 
even fall into a fit ot madness, and put children and wife to death.’ In 
his madness he slew Megara and her children. 13. Gl Kebarfy, 
‘headlong.’ 14. [I]asiva: Homer represents him as the physician of 
the gods. Cf. Il. 5, 401 and 899. —- rd xpavlow ovyrpPévra: instead of 
acc. of specif., the gen. might have been used. Cf. Char. 5 (14, 24); 
Tim. 48 (56,16). 16. gmp: not seldom so placed after the imperative, 
as in English, to give it a certain emphasis. Cf. Dial. Mort. 22, 1. 
19. Gre nal, utpote cham. See to Tim. 21 (42, 27). 


3. APHRODITE AND EROS. 


Aphrodite learns from Eros why it is that Athena, the Muses, and Artemis 
are unaffected by him. 


P. 120. 1. L. dy’ kcelvys; ‘in her case. 2. 4 8ds — olcrév: 
the torch, which no one could touch with impunity, and the arrows carried 
in a golden quiver, were the regular arms of Eros. —- od 8 Arofos ef 
Kal do-roxos, ‘and aim and arrow fail you.’ A graceful repetition of 
what has already been said. 10. dddémwdtwas ad. x. vevixnxas, ‘ you 
disarmed him, and have him in subjection.’ Notice the combination of 
tenses: the aor., of a simple, momentary past act; the perf., of the act 
and resultant condition, — ‘you have subdued him, and kept him so.’ 
K. 384, 2. 13 dds: v. to Tim. 23 (43,24). 18. Spud: v. to 
Icarom. 23 (108,18). 19, wpécmmdy ri, «rdA., ‘a horrible head of some 
sort, with snakes for hair.’ The Gorgon or Medusa head upon the shield 
of Athena. 20. poppodtrrerat, ‘gives mea scare.’ Cf. Plato, Crito, 
46C. The Mormo was the bugbear of the Greek nursery. 2. 23. xa 
ravra, ‘and that too.’ 24. Motoa: cf. Anthol. Pal. 9, 39: 

‘A Kiapis Motoaer: xopdova, trav ’Adpodsiray 
vi par’, % Tov "Epwy vupey épowdAicomuat. 
xat Motcat wort Kimpiy “Ape: ra orwpavaAa TavtTa 
Huy 8 od wéraras TovTO 7d watddprop. 
25. Ew Beday, ‘out of range.’ 28. wept @Shv txover, ‘are busy about 
their singing.’ Cf. Saturn. 23, for same idiom; also X. Hell. 7, 4, 28. 
29. «nrAotpevos bd +. pédovs, ‘spell-bound by their song.’ 
P. 121. 3. +d pay Sdov: v. to Char. 2 (12,6).. 4 dra xal, «ra. 
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‘then she has her own little private love affair besides.’ For tpwra ép@, 
v. to Char. 11 (20,5). 6 tlvog: depends on épg. 7. aipety re, era, 
‘both to catch them by pursuit and to bring them down with her bow.’ 
The infs. depend upon égg, being explanatory of what has just been said. 
& «al SAas, «rd., ‘and to such a life she is wholly devoted,’ ‘she cares 
for nothing else.” 9. xalrot: v.to Tim. 34 (49,8). 10. xal atrdv, 
et ipsum. Eros is interrupted by Aphrodite just as he is about to say 
érdgeuca. 





4. ARES AND HERMES. 


Ares expresses to Hermes no very reverent opinion of a certain boast once 
uttered by Zeus. 


1. 12 ola: G.159,n.2; H. 547,¢. 14 ceapév xabfoe: allusion 
to Il. 8, 18 ff. Lucian often reminds Zeus of this famous bit of boasting. 
Cf. Jup. Conf. 4; Jup. Trag. 45. 15. xaracmav BrdceoOe, ‘ will make 
every effort to draw me down.’ This construction, with B:d{ec@a, is of 
very rare occurrence. Cf. Thucyd. 7, 79. 17. e& @dforays.. . 
perewpid : v. to Dream, 8 (4, 23). 20. nab’ &va wévroy, ‘than all indi- 
vidually.? 22. twepdpépay: sc. abrdy. —— katatoviray: sc. ids. 

P. 122. Y. 1. ebphpe: v. to Char. 12 (21,11). 2, ph nal n, 
wrA., ‘lest with some evil too your nonsense may be fraught for us.’ 
For droAatowpey and gen., v. to Tim. 2 (33,1). & ote ydp, ‘why, do 
you think,’ etc. Cf. Tim. 24 (44, 13). S. cepvdety: this word used 
by Jamblichus, besides Lucian. Found also in Cock,2. & 6 IloreaSdy, 
wrA.: Il. 1, 399 ff. 10. wavrotos fv Sedtds, ‘left no stone unturned in 
his fright’; lit. ‘was of every shape.” Ill. «al tadra tpets Syras, ‘and 
that too though there weré€ only three of them.’ Acc. in agreement with 
avroés, suppressed object of Sed:és. . 





DIALOGUES OF THE SEA-GODS. 





INTRODUCTION. 


THE fifteen brief Dialogues of the Sea-Gods do not differ essen- 
tially, in general scope or style of treatment, from the Dialogues 
of the Gods. The satiric motive, however, seems to be less pro- 
nounced ; and many of them are evidently little more than graceful 
descriptions of mythologic events, especially of such as were favor- 
ite themes with the artists. As a whole, they are inferior in merit 
to the preceding class, —less interesting in their matter, less 
finished in their manner. But there are some among them — 
notably those here given — which betray the author’s happiest 
mood and most charming touch. 





NOTES. |. 





1. CYCLOPS AND POSEIDON. 


Polyphemus complains to Poseidon of the woful injury and the wanton 
insult he had suffered from Odysseus. 


P. 123. 1. The story is drawn from the Odyssey, 9, 216-542 ; 
which compare, either in the original or in Butcher and Lang’s translation. 
Cf. also Euripides’s satyric drama, the Cyclops. 1. é1é, ‘at the hands 
of.’ 2. xotpopévp: sc. yor. Dat. after émiyephoas. 6. Odrw: same 

ofris, of course, in sense. Cf. Od. 9, 366 and 504; Eur. Cyc. 549 and 
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690 ff.; Ar. Wasps, 184 ff. — Gtrendde, ‘nicknamed.’ 7. Ee Béovs: 
like &w BéAwy, Dial. Deor. 19, 2. 10. ot8 wavy, xraA., ‘for he is no 
very courageous man.’ Odysseus was more famous for his shrewdness, 
cunning, and practical wisdom. 2. 13. woddots nyns, ‘quite a 
number.’ — 8fjArov Sra, ‘of course’; parenthetic. 16. SéySpoy: v. to 
Tim. 32 (48,12). 17. é&pdvncav — reipmpevor: v. to Dream, 3 (2, 19). 
18. dowrep elxds fv, ‘as was reasonable.’ 

P. 124. 1 Svras: causal. G. 277, 2; H. 789, ¢ 3. met: 
G. 265; H. 765. — gdppaxdy m, ‘some kind of potion.’ The potion 
was nothing but fine and fragrant old wine. 4. émBovAérarov 5. x. 
vap., ‘but most treacherous and maddening.’ 5. weprpéperar, ‘went 
spinning round.” 6. dverrpépero, ‘was turned upside down.’ —— 
otkért . . . Hpnv, ‘I was no longer master of myself.’ For év éuavroi 
(sc. of), cf. Ar. Wasps, 642. G. 141, n. 4; H. 509, 4, 8; K. 431, 1. 
Hunv, mid. imperf. of elyl; rare, if found at all, in classic Attic. Cf. 
Veitch, p. 225. 9 Ga é&kelvov, xrd., ‘since then, you see (gor), I have 
been blind.’ For use of present, v. MT. Io, 1, n. 3; and cf. similar usage 
in Latin and German. go: ethical; v. to Char.1. 8 11. Paddy: 
sc. Srvoy; cogn. acc. 12. perafé: v. to Dream, 17. — odv, ‘ well.’ 
Simply marks resumption of the real subject after the exclamation. 
13. ef of8’ Stu: v. to Dream, 18. 17. éfpov, ‘I tried to catch.’ 
G. 200. n.2; H. 702, 168. vredAdpevos tr. xpip, ‘enjoining upon the 
ram what he was to do for me.” The speech of the Cyclops to his ram, 
Od. 9, 447 ff., implies nothing of this sort.. But this representation of 
the Cyclops taking his ram into his confidence and making him his vice, 
implies a subtle characterization of the Caliban nature of the monster. 
4. 20. tn’ ixelvors: v. Od. 9, 425 ff.; and the parody, Ar. Wasps, 180 ff. 
Odysseus bound the sheep together in triples, placing a man under the 
middle sheep in each case. The ram was held back till the last, and, 
clinging under his belly, Odysseus made his escape. 21. émPoforacar 
éx’ abréy, ‘summoned to your assistance against him. 28 od8 3 
mwathp, xrA.: Od. 9, 525. When Odysseus uttered this reproach, Poly- 
phemus prayed to Poseidon that Odysseus might never return home, or, 
if he did, it should be only after long and disastrous years and loss of all 
his friends, borne in a strange vessel, and to find trouble awaiting him. 
All this Poseidon brought about. 30 @dppe, ‘be of good cheer.’ 
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2 POSEIDON AND ALPHEUS. 


Alpheus confides to Poseidon the story of his love for Arethusa. 


P. 125. 1. Alpheus was the name of a river of the Peloponnesus, 
which flows hard by Olympia, and falls into the Ionian Sea. Arethusa 
was a fountain springing up in the island Ortygia, a part of the city 
Syracuse. It was fabled that the waters of the river passed pure through 
the sea, and rose to the day again in the fountain. This legend is fre- 
quently made use of by the poets. Cf. e.g. Pindar, Nem. 1; Ovid, Metam. 
5, last part; Verg. Aen. 3, 694 ff.; also Shelley’s poem beginning ‘ Are- 
thusa arose from her couch of snows.’ For a pleasing version of the 
myth, v. Cox’s ‘ Tales of Anc. Greece’; for its explanation, Keight. 
Class. Myth. p.117f. 4. pévos tr. GAAwy, ‘alone of all rivers.” Loosely 
spoken of as belonging to the class with which he is contrasted. Similar 
constructions not rare in English. Cf. Milton, Par. Lost, 4, 321 ff.: 

‘So hand in hand they passed, the loveliest pair 

That ever since in love’s embraces met : 

Adam, the goodliest man of men since born 

His sons; the fairest of her daughters, Eve.” 
6. dvarateas oe. Stax., ‘find repose in mingling with the sea.” 7. Euve- 
orés, ‘maintaining your identity.” 9. BUOios drodts, ‘diving deep.’ 
10. tomas dvaxiew v. to Char. 6 (16, 3). 12. épaxrixéy ti, KrA., 
‘it is a love affair,’ etc. 13. dpdoys: Dial. Mar. 6, gives an account 
of one of hisamours. 18. cot: ethical. aot yfs: partitive. G. 168; 
H. 589. 2. 22. Sa Kxabapod, wxrr., ‘she bubbles up from a pure 
source, and her water lends beauty to the pebbles, shining above them 
bright as silver.’ For the accuracy of this description, cf. Seneca, Consol. 
ad Marc. 17, and Quaest. Nat. 6, 8. i 

P. 126. Lads dAnOas: v. to Dream, 10 (5,29). 5. atdrds péy, 
«TA., ‘since you are an Arcadian, while she,’ etc. 10. £vvavaplyvuco, 
nrA., ‘mingle with the fountain, and become one stream.’ Notice the 
change from singular to plural of the verbs. 
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3. PANOPE AND GALENE, 


Panope recounts to Galene how Eris with her golden apple disturbed the 
suptials of Thetis. 


1, 13. "Epis: the goddess of discord; the only goddess not invited to 
the nuptials of Peleus and Thetis. She avenged herself as this dialogue 
shows. Cf. Tennyson’s ‘Oenone’: 
‘TI wish that somewhere in the ruined folds, 

Among the fragments tumbled from the glens, 

Or the dry thickets, I could meet with her, 

The Abominable, that uninvited came 

Into the fair Peleian banquet-hall, 

And cast the golden fruit upon the board, 

And bred this change, — that I might speak my mind, 

And tell her to her face how much I hate 

Her presence, hated both of gods and men.” 
—— ty @erraXlqa: at this time the home of Peleus, who had been banished 
from Aegina by Aeacus. For account of the marriage-fedst, cf. Catullus, 64. 
—— Sdre pf: Attic would use od. 16. axvtpavrov . . . médayos, ‘to 
keep the sea meantime unruffled.’ True to her name, Galene, which 
means ‘calm’; just so Panope (‘all-seeing’) narrates what she has seen. 
18. pi wapotoca: G. 2383, 4; H. 839. 20. "Apdirplrys: the wife of 
Poseidon. 21. aapamwepp0évres, ‘under the escort of.’ The newly 
married pair were escorted to the bridal chamber by the father and 
mother of the bride. For the marriage customs, v. Beck. Char. Exc. sc. xii 
24. ’Aréd\X\ove: but Catullus, 64, 298 ff. : 


* Inde pater divom sancta cum corjuge natisque 
advenit caelo, te solum, Phoebe, relinquens 
unigenamque simul cultricem montibus Idri.’ 


P. 127. 3. * Kadd AaPérw, ‘Let the Beauty take it;’ or freely, ‘For 
the Fairest.’ 4. Sovmep eEerirnfdes, ‘as if of set purpose.” 2. 6. éve- 
Aézaro ‘read.’ This meaning unknown to Attic Greek, but found in 
Herodotus. 7. ipets arectwrhoapev: the Nereids were very fair, 
but they had no chance in the presence of superior divinities. 8. ékelvev: 
Hera, Aphrodite,and Athena. 10. &xpt xapov, ‘to blows.’ 14. Iipr4- 
pov awaida: Paris. For the appearance of the three goddesses before 
Paris, and his decision, v. Dial. Deor. 20, where Lucian fairly outdoes 
himself. —— 85 olSé, xrA., ‘for he, as a connoisseur of beauty, can deter- 
mine what is more beautiful.’ 
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4. DORIS AND THETIS. 


Thetis narrates to Doris the story of Danae, and joins with her in rescuing 
the exposed princess and her child. 


P. 128. 1. An oracle came to Acrisius that he was to die at the 
hand of his daughter’s son. So, though she was very fair, he doomed her 
to perpetual virginity, and immured her in a brazen tower or subterranean 
chamber. But Zeus came to her in a golden shower, and a son was born. 
Mother and child Acrisius set afloat, thinking they would perish; but 
they were saved, and the oracle came true. Cf. Ovid, Metam. 4; Hor. 
Car. 3, 16; also Cox, as above, tales ‘ Danae’ and ‘ Akrisios.’ Read too, 
in Morris’s ‘Earthly Paradise,’ ‘The Doom of King Acrisius.? 8 Kad- 
Morny ofoay, ‘though she was very fair.” 10. elwetv, «rd. ‘ whether 
it is true I cannot say, but any way they say,’ etc. 14 dypids tis, 
‘a rather stern and jealous old man.’ For tis, v.toDream,1. 2. 22. t6 
wamrreo Sexvvovoa: cf. the similar act in Tennyson’s ‘ Dora,’ where the 
sight of the innocent child, however, softens the heart of the stern grand- 
sire. 30. Zépidov: an island in the Aegean, south-east of Argolis, 
upon which tradition said Danae and her child were rescued. 


eee | a aed 


5. ZEPHYR AND NOTUS. 


Lephyr describes to Notus the brave sight he has missed in not seeing Europa 
passing across the sea upon the white bull's back. 


P. 129. 1. 8. & od yé elpe wal wvéw, ‘since I have lived and 
blown.’ For tense, cf. above, 1, 2 (124, 9). 10. rlva raitny: v. to 
Char. 11 (19,8). LL rlves. xrA., ‘who were they that formed the pro- 
cession.’ wéurew as used here like wopweder. 12. HSlorov Oedp. 
aieX., ‘you have lost an exquisite sight, the like of which you will] never 
see again.’ For gen., v. G. 174; H. 580. 13. @v — Bos: G. 226, 2,4; 
H. 722. 15. 80a wapdédua: explains uépos, —‘so much of the country 
as lies along the sea” ss L&-~ =o réw +. Htpdrys warépa: Europa was the 
daughter of the Phoenician king Agenor. Her beauty was so great as to 
compel the love of Zeus. He appeared to her, as she was gathering 
flowers, in the shape of a beautiful white bull. Europa caressed the bull, 
crowned him with flowers, and finally mounted his back; whereupon he 
plunged into the sea and swam, carrying her away to Crete. There he 
resumed his own form. Cf. Theocr. 20; Moschus, 2; Ovid, Metam. 2, 
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last part; and see Keight. Clas. Myth., p. 403, for explanation of the myth. 
21, péav: sc. Sinyhoet, —‘you are not going to tell that,’ etc. —— & 
woddod, ‘this longtime.’ 23. rd perd raitra, ‘its consequences.’ 

P. 130. 2. 4. Nevxds re, wrd., ‘for he was pure white, and his 
horns were gracefully curved, and his look mild.’ Moschus, 2, 84, differs 
as to the color of the bull. He has: 

Séuas ~ar0déxpoov, 
xvcdos & dpyvdeos mécow pappape petuiry. 
6. Kal atrds, ‘he too’; as wellasthey. IL. +r. Aad, x7A.: cf. Ovid, 


Metam. 2, close: 
* pavet haec, litusque ablata relictum 


respicit : et dextra cornum tenet; altera dorso 
imposita est ; tremulae sinuantur flamine vestes,’ 


Compare also Tennyson’s picture in ‘ The Palace of Art’: 


* Or sweet Europa’s mantle blew unclasp’d, 
From off her shoulder backward borne : 
From one hand droop’d a crocus: one hand grasp’d 
The mild bull's golden horn.’ 


8. 14. 480 todro Olapa <lSes: cf. Char. 5 (14, 30). Translate ; ‘twas 
a fine sight that, and a fond one, O Zephyr, you beheld, — Zeus swimming 
off with the loved one on his back.’ In this sentence lurks the subtle 
Satire of the piece. What a sight to behold Zeus, the great god, trans- 
formed into a bull because of an amour, and carrying off through the sea 
his inamorata upon his back! 20. pets 88 wdvres, wrA., ‘and we all 
held our breath, and followed in their train as simple spectators of what 
was going forward.’ 22. puxpdv é& +. @ad., ‘slightly above the sea, so 
that sometimes they touched the water with the tips of their toes.’ The 
vividness of the description makes it probable that Lucian had some 
famous picture of this event in mind as he wrote these words. Pictures 
of this have been found at Pompeii. 28 kal drm... ely, ‘and 
whatever else is not of frightful visage.’ For ideiy, v. G. 261, 2; H. 767, a. 
P. 131. 2. én wacr, ‘to crown all” 4 G&vy wavr. ema. +. 
vopoby, ‘showering the bride with blossoms of all sorts.’ There seems to 
be here, as just above, jjupévas 8G8as pdpoyres, an allusion to the bridal 
customs. The bride was taken tothe bridegroom’s house by torchlight, 
and, as she entered the doors, was showered with sweetmeats. See Beck. 
Char. Exc. tosc. xii. 4. 7. otxére épalvero, ‘disappeared.’ & drfiye 
— és rd Aux. Svrpov: Lucian here violates the tradition which pointed 
out a plane-tree, under which, near by a fountain, Zeus was said to have 
declared his passion to the blushing Europa. 11. Srexcupalvopev, 
‘began to ruffle with waves.’ 12. rfjs €éag: v. to Char. 13 (22, 15). 


# 


DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD. 





INTRODUCTION. 


NonE of Lucian’s writings have enjoyed or deserved greater 
popularity than the thirty short pieces known as the Dialogues of 
the Dead.* It is altogether probable that the conversations of 
Odysseus with various shades in Hades (imitated, it will be remem- 
bered, by Horace, Sat. II. 5) suggested to Lucian the idea of com- 
posing such dialogues. But they afforded him the suggestion only: 
all else is due to his own genius, and he may quite properly be 
called the originator of this style of compositions. 

The general subject of these dialogues, as I have already had 
occasion to remark, is the same as that of the ‘ Charon,’ — the 
vanity of human wishes, the futility of human purposes and pursuits. 
It was a happy thought to transfer the discussion of this question 
to the regions of the dead. There it could be carried on free from 
the preconceptions and prejudices which influence and color all 
thinking upon earth. In the republican equality which reigns in 
the nether world, human distinctions and earth-born greatness could 
be seen in their true light and estimated at their real worth. But 
Lucian’s fondness for satire and mockery sometimes leads him into 
extremes, and prevents him from making a just distinction between 
the enduring objects and the worthy ends and aims of life, and 
those which are transitory and unworthy to attract our ambition or 
win our admiration and allegiance. And yet for the most part the 
pretences and humbugs of the world, the meanness of the fawning 

*From the similarity of treatment and scope, ‘Cataplus, or the Tyrant,’ might very 


well be classed with these dialogues; while ‘Menippus, or the Oracle of the Dead,’ is 
closely allied. 
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legacy-hunter, the cant and hypocrisy of charlatan and impostor, 
the shortsightedness and stupidity of those who place all their hopes 
in wealth and fame, in beauty and pleasure, are held up to our 
reprobation and scorn. Everywhere this thought forces itself upon 
us: the wealth and the wisdom of the world are only for a little 
while; then death comes whether we will or not, without regard for 
rich or poor, for good or bad, and strips us of all adventitious 
importance, and we pass empty-handed, naked, into the life beyond, 
where the resources of empires will not avail to give us precedence, 
but where we shall be counted for just what we are, — nothing 
more. The greater our pride of life, the more we are engrossed in 
the pursuit of its prizes, the more grievous the after-death equality 
will seem. ; 

In point of style Lucian is everywhere at his best. The dialogue 
is in its finest, most finished state; while the indescribable graces 
of his racy humor, keen but delicate satire, piquant, unsparing 
mockery, pervade and permeate the whole. The charm and power 
of these dialogues have been such that they have found numer- 
ous imitators in modern times. One should compare the similar 
dialogues of Fontenelle, of Fénelon, and of Lord Lyttelton, as 
well as the ‘Imaginary Conversations’ of Walter Savage Landor ; 
which, however different they may be in aim, recognize the work of 
Lucian as their model. But in gracefulness of style and felicity 
of incidents Lucian will be found unsurpassed by any of his 
imitators. 

The selections here given are, with one exception, those in which 
we hear from our old friend Menippus. It is he from whom the 
ridicule and the mockery come. As in the world, so among the 
shades, the follies of men, nay, even their grave pursuits, are 
subjects for sarcasm and derision. The dialogues have been 
arranged out of their usual order, so as to present the experiences 
of Menippus in the lower world in something like what may be 
considered their chronological order. 
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NOTES. 





1. HERMES AND CHARON. 


Hermes presents an temized bill to Charon, and demands tmmediate 
settlement. 


P. 132. 1. Let Soxet, ‘if you please” 2 dplfopéy nn, ‘ that 
we may not in any way have further misunderstanding about them.’ 
‘Mayn’t have a squabble hereafter about the items.? FRANKLIN. Fr., 
however, arbitrarily omits the rz, and inserts it just below, after dpio@a.. 
3. atrév: i.e. ray dpeidoudvay. 4 Apeavov, «ra., ‘for it is better to 
come to a settlement, — there will be one care less.’ 6. évreAapévo: 
Sc. vor. — lyre Spaypav: G.178; H. 578. 8& aoddobd Adyas, ‘that 
is high.’ Said with reference to the five drachmas, nearly a dollar. Cf. 
Vitar. Auct. 26. 9. *AtSwvéa: an epic form of ’Aféys. —— Trav tévre: 
the article, because reference is had to the five just spoken of. — 
évyncdpyy: Attic would have used éxpiduyy. 10. Sto dPoAdv: about 
six cents. 12. dxéorpay trip r. torlov, ‘a needle for mending the 
sail’: sc. éxdéuica. 16, +. dvepydéra, ‘the seams.’ —— xal fAovus 84, 
‘and nails besides.” 17. t1épay, ‘halyard.’ 

P. 133. Lal Ga rata dviicw, ‘good, you got those cheap.’ 
2. ratré tory, ‘that’s all,’ etc. G6 xaramépyy 46. tivds, ‘ sends 
dead to us in regular crowds.’ 7. wapad. r. wop8., ‘by a false reckon- 
ing of the ferry dues.’ Charon had to account, according to Lucian 
(v. Char. 2, and below, 22, 3), to Aeacus for al] the fees he took in. If 
the dead are numerous, he counts on being able to pocket something on 
the sly for himself. 2 10. ds Gv... GroAGBowmt: for use of aby, 
v. G. 216, 1, n. 2; H. 741. For opt., v. Char. 1 (11, 1). 13. fpiv: 
ethical, as frequently with such verbs. Cf. Char. 24 (31, 1). 18 viv 
8, «rA.: it is amusing enough to hear the arch-undertakers, Hermes and 
Charon, complaining of dull times and the inferiority of modern corpses. 
But in the remaining words of this speech the humor passes into scorch- 
Ing satire. 23. ds lolkac, ‘as they seem,’ ‘so far as I can judge.’ 
24. radra: viz. xphpara. 
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2. DIOGENES AND POLYDEUKES. 


Diogenes commissions Polydeukes to bid Menippus come to the lower world, 
and charges him at the same time with an exhortation to the philosophers 
and the poor. 


P. 134. 1. 1 bradav rdx. dv&A, ‘as soon as you reach the upper 
world.” 2. ody yap éorw, ‘for it is your turn,’ etc. Acc. to the myth 
here followed, Polydeukes was the son of Zeus and Leda, while Castor 
was the son of Tyndareus. The former, therefore, was immortal; the 
latter, subject to death. On the death of the latter, Polydeukes obtained 
from Zeus that he might every other day exchange lots with his brother ; 
so each lived one day in Hades, then ascended tothe upper world. Cf. 
Dial. Deor. 26; Verg. Aen. 6, 121 ff.; Ovid. Fasti, 5,699 ff. 3. Mévr- 
arov t. kva, ‘ Menippus, the dog’; that is, ‘the cynic.’ «déwy was a nick- 
name of the Cynics, from their filthy, negligent habits and life. Whether 
their regular name (xusixds) was given to them for the same reason, or 
from the gymnasium (Kuydoapyes), where Antisthenes, founder of the 
sect, taught, is matter of doubt. For Menippus, v. Introd. to Icarom. 
4. Kpdveov: a cpyress grove, near the eastern gate of Corinth, much 
frequented by idlers; a favorite resort of Diogenes himself. For the 
Lyceum, v. to Icarom. 21, end. 5. qiAocddwv: G. 177; H. 583 
6. Srv: introduces direct quotation, and is not to be translated. 7. Avo- 
yévyns: the famous Cynic. He lived through the greater part of the fourth 
cent. B.c. His habits were excessively plain and austere, his eccentrici- 
ties innumerable. All that he disapproved he scoffed and ridiculed with 
utmost freedom. —— cot: G. 188, 3; H. 600. 9. émyedacdpevoy : 
G. 277, 3; H. 789,¢. 10. «odd rd, werd, ‘frequent was the thought,’ 
etc. G.r41,n.7. 12..yeAav: G. 279,1; H.798. 14. & pdv. oly. 
Stay., xrA., ‘recognizable only by reason of their lamentation, and the 
fact that they,’ etc. 17. wipav: v. to Tim. 57 (61,8). 18 Oéppey, 
‘lupines’; a common article of food. Cf. Beck. Char. Exc. 1 to sc. vi. 
19. ‘Exdarys Setrvov: cf. Catapl. 7. Hecate was a mysterious divinity 
of the lower world, wha was credited with sending all sorts of evil spirits 
into the world at night, and who taught sorcery and witchcraft, and the 
like black arts. She was thought to haunt the places where two roads 
meet, and graveyards, and places where murder had been done. At the 
end of every month dishes of food were offered to her at the cross-roads, 
and this was carried off by the poor people. —— @dv & xaSapalov, ‘egg 
of purification.” It was the custom at Athens to purify theatres and other 
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places of public assembly by small offerings of this sort. For other men- 
tion of eggs for this use, cf. Juven. 6, 516; Ovid, de Arte Am. 2, 329 f. 
2. 22. Srws St el84: elliptical expression; supply Adfow or elwé. Cf. 
Vitar. Auct. 19. Cob., V. L 108, would change Srws to was. —— droids 
wis, xTA., ‘about how does he look?’ 24. ais... wowx(Aov, ‘covered 
with patches of every conceivable color.’ 

P. 135. 4 BotdrAcc —dvre(Awpas: v. to Char.9 (18, 10). 7. 1. piv 
Sov: v. to Char. 2 (12,6). & Anpotor: this and fol. parts. predi- 
cative, like yeAdy on previous page. —— trav Bdowv, ‘the universe,’ as fre- 
quently in Icarom. —— wépata: v. to Cock, 11 (7%, 22). 9. xpoKo- 
SeMous: the ‘crocodile’ was one of the most famous sophisms. Cf. Vitar. 
Auct. 22. It is put in the form of atale. A mother besought a crocodile, 
that was running off with her child in his jaws, to be so good as to restore 
her boy. ‘I will do so,’ he replied, ‘if you will answer with truth the 
question I shall propound.’ The mother promises to do so. ‘Tell me, 
then,’ says the crocodile, ‘am I going to give you back your boy or not?’ 
What is the mother to answer? Whether one way or the other she will 
not recover the child. If she says ‘ you will give it up,’ he answers ‘ your 
words are false,’ and devours the child. If she says ‘ you will not give 
him up,’ he gives up the child, and so her words are proved false again, 
and she must return it to the monster. In either case she cannot com- 
plain; he does not break his contract, for she does not answer with truth. 
The grammarian Aphthonius advises the mother to make the latter reply, 
and run off with the child which the crocodile must give up in order to 
convict her of falsehood. ‘If she can run faster than the crocodile,’ 
Wieland adds, ‘this is the best advice, no doubt, so far as saving the 
child is concerned; but the sophism is stil} unsolved.’ —— kal 7a... votv, 
‘and practise the mind in asking,’etc. 13. od... Aéye, ‘tell them 
from me to gohowl!’ 8 17. +b 86 wra.: cf. Char. 20. 19. fa 
éBoddv: v. to Char. 20 (27,3). 27. wdvra pla Mixovos, ‘all quite 
alike.’ Myconos, one of the Cyclades, the people of which were all said 
to be bald; whence the proverb. For other instances of the proverb, cf. 
Strabo, 10, p. 487; Plutarch, Symp. 1, p. 616 B. Consult the note of 
Hemsterh. on this passage. —— dact, ‘as they say. 28 KdAdovs: 
G. 180,1; H. 584, 

P. 136. 4. 1. Adxwv: inasmuch as he was the son of Leda, wife 
of Tyndareus, king of Sparta. 6. el Soxet: v. above,1,1. 7. d&Ae 
AvoGar abrovs, ‘they have become effeminate.’ 12, olg = rotrois ods. 
—- dméiveyxov: Attic would have been dwdveyxe. Cf. Veitch, p. 670. 
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3. CHARON, HERMES, AND DIVERS DEAD. 


Hermes brings a party of dead to the shore of Styx. Charon directs that 
before embarking they must lay aside all they had brought with them from 
life. Hermes stations himself at the bridge, and sees that this injunction 
ts strictly carried out. 


1. With this dialogue compare Cataplus ; and also Plato’s Gorgias, 
p- 524 ff., which seems to have given Lucian many ideas both for this 
dialogue and Cataplus. 14. #piv: G. 184, 3,n.4; H. 598 16 v 
Tpawy él 04,, oly. wepur., ‘if it incline to one side, over we go.’ For use 
of part., v. G. 279, 4,n.; C. sgl, ¢, n. 23. ‘yvupvots: cf. Char. 20. 

P. 137. 1. kat obras, ‘even in that case.’ 2 +d dwd rotrov, 
‘from this time on.’ +é adverbial. Cf. rd éx) roér, Char. 7 (16, 15). 
5. wapa r. dwoPd0pav, ‘at the ladder.” 2. 8 otrocl ris & mpards 
dom. : notice arrangement of words. Usual order were, 6 xp@ros obdros 
ris éort. obrocl, ‘this man here,’ is purposely placed first. lL rev 
tplBwva, xrA., ‘fortunately I did not bring my cloak with me.’ odd3é 
emphatic. Cf. Char. 17 (24, 23). For +. rplBwva, rd Bderpoy, and 
hh whpa, cf. Tim. 57 (61,8). 8. 16. Kappddews: reference is prob- 
ably had to a real character, though nowhere else do we hear anything 
about him. 19. avrots drfpact, ‘kisses andall’ 4. 21 6 rhy 
wopouplSa: vy. to Char.g (18,7). 24 Adumyos, Tadgwv ripavvos, 
‘Lampichus, tyrant of Gela,’ a well-known city on the southern coast of 
Sicily. 27. rl otv; ‘why, then?’ repeats the previous question at 
the beginning of the answer, as we so often in English. 

P. 138. 1. cou: ethical; v.to Char.1. 5. obxodw GAAG, era, 
‘well, let me keep at least,’ etc. 6. épeovplSa: same as woppuplda, 
just above. 6 15. Aapactas: of Amphipolis, victor in the foot 
races at Olympia, Ol. 115. Cf. Lexiph. 11. 16. Uouxas, ‘ you look 
like him.’ —— ol6a — l8ov: ind. disc. G. 280. Hermes was patron of 
gymnastic sports. 21. dae, ‘otherwise’; lit., ‘since (if you don’t) you 
will,’ etc. 24. +. xynptypata: the public proclamations of victory by 
the herald. 6. 30. +. évrddua, ‘grave-clothes’; often very fine and 
expensive. Cf. De Luctu, 11. 

P. 139. 2. dvexthpvrés, ‘ proclaimed you’; viz. as benefactor. 6. tf 
- . « wekGoums: cf. Char. 2 (11, 23); Tim. 39 (51, 28). 8. 13. & cepvds, 
«Tr.: with this description compare Tim. 54 f. 14. Bpev@vdpevos : 
cf. Tim. 54 (59, 4). 15 & dnl rv. dpovr., ‘lost in his thoughts.’ 
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17. dirdcodds tis, ‘2 sort of philosopher.’ Menippus speaks, as 
the philosopher—a man of his own class —appears upon the scene. 
24. Adyous dxavOdSes, ‘thorny doctrines and involved speculations.’ 
25. dAdAa kal, ‘nay, even.’ 

P. 140. 2. sola, «rd., ‘what galley of fifty oars could hold you?’ 
9. 7. «wévre pvat: something more than six pounds. lL qwéexw +. 
vavirnyixeyv, ‘a ship-carpenter’s axe.’ For construction, cf. Dream, 1, 
vtéxyny t. Bavatowy. Frequent in Lucian. 19. Bote — dpicopar : 
v. above, 2, 2 (135, 4). 23 xd@appa: v. to Char. 10 (18, 29). 
27. xodaxelay, xrA., ‘flattery, which served him many a good turn in 
his life.’ 30. +. Gv. « +. yev., ‘your freedom from regret, and your 
high spirits.’ 

P. 141. 1. pévos +r. ddAwy: v. Dial. Mar. 2,1 (125,4). 3 GAAd 
kal, ‘but rather.” 10. 10. Ave +. &wéyaa, ‘loose the moorings.’ 
12. etOvve +r. wyS., ‘mind the helm.’ 13. edwdodpev, ‘fair voyage 
tous!’ 1. 14. ov 4, «ra. ‘you who just had your beard chopped 
off.” 19. +a wota: v. to Tim. 28 (46,16). 24. wir. codig, ‘for 
his wisdom.’ 27. 8 lqwevoa, xrA.: Menippus committed suicide; so 
it wassaid. 12, 29, peratd Adywv: v. to Char. 24 (30, 12). 

P. 142. 5. xduetva: repeats the subject with strong emphasis. 
6. dOdvors +. AlOors, ‘with stones innumerable.’ 8. rovrp: Cob.,, 
V. L. 229, changes this to rovrel; otherwise article would be necessary 
with noun. 10, ody yuvacily: for funeral ceremonies, v. Beck. Char. 
Exc. to sc. ix. 18, 15. tvwropévev, ‘striking themselves.’ — 
éméray, «7A., ‘when they shall gather to give me burial.’ 17. yevvdédas 
df, ‘you are plucky.’ 19. ei@eiav é&xelyny mpotdvres, ‘keeping the straight 
road forward there.’ G. 159, n.5; H. 509,6,a. 21. wpotepev, wra.: 
said to his fellow-travellers after Hermes and Charon have started back. 
24. rpoxots, xrA.: allusion to Ixion, Sisyphus, and Tityus. Cf. Od. 
11, 576 ff.; 593 ff.; Ovid, Met. 4, 457 ff.; Verg. Aen. 6, 595 ff. 


ee 
e 


4. CHARON AND MENIPPUS. 
Charon demands his obol of Menippus, who flatly refuses to pay. 


P. 143. 1. This may be thought of as an incident in the trip just 
described. L. dwéSos, «rA., ‘ pay me your fare, you rascal.’ 2. et rotré 
got fiSvov, ‘if it is any pleasure to you.’ 3 @npl: v. to Dial. Deor. 
2, 2, (119, 16). —— dv@’ dy, ‘for this, that,’ etc. H. 518,56. 5. obk av 
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AGBous: G. 226, 2, 6; H. 722. —— 1. ph Eovres: G. 283, 4; H. 839. 
13. parny, ‘to no purpose’; i.e. so far as Charon is concerned. 
2. 17. wih AC, wra., ‘by Zeus, I’m in good business if,’ etc. For 
dvduny, v. to Char. 24 (31, 4). 19. od dro. wov, ‘I shan’t let you off.’ 
20. rovrov ye tvexa, ‘as for that,’ etc. 23. Séov: sc. doriy. 

P. 144. 5. pévos tr. dAAwv: v. to Dial. Mar. 2,1 (125, 4). 6. odSéy, 
wrd., ‘that is nothing when the fare is in question.’ 7. Géss, /as. 
8. 9, xdpre Afyas, ‘a clever idea that.’ 11. pi dv. obv, ‘don’t bother 
then.’ 13. Odppouvs .. . xal r. ‘Ex. +. Setrvov: v. above, 2, 1, end. 
20. xovSevds atrg péda, ‘and he cares for nobody.’ 22. dv oe A\dBo 
woré: aposiopesis. Cf. Cock, 29 (88, 29). 23. Gv AdBns, xrA., ‘if you 
catch me, my good sir, —ah, but you won’t catch me twice.’ 


ee res 


5. MENIPPUS AND AEACUS. 


Menippus, with Acacus as cicerone, sees and converses with many of the 
ancient worthies. 


P. 145. 1. 1. «pds +. ITAod.: he courteously swears by the god of 
the lower world. —— wepufyynoas: v. to Char. 1 (11,13). 5. KépBepos: 
the many-headed watch-dog at the gate of Hades. 6. IIvpidAcyovra: 
v. to Char. 6 (15, 11). 9. “Epwis: avenging deities of terrible aspect, 
three in number, — Tisiphone, Alecto, and Megaera. 13. ‘[8opevets : 
king of Crete, leader of the Cretans before Troy; Ajax, son of Telamon, 
next to Achilles bravest of the Greeks; Diomede, leader of the Argives. 
2. 16. BaBat, «rdr., ‘bless me, Homer, how the great heroes of thy 
songs lie cast upon the ground, unknown and ugly, etc. 18. dpevnvd 
... kdpynva, ‘feeble heads, in very truth.’ An Homeric expression; cf. 
Od. 10, 521. For &s &AnOas, v. to Dream. 10(5, 29). 20. Képos: 
v. to Char.9; where also Croesus. 21. ZapSavdmaddos: v. to Char. 23. 
22. MiSas: v. to Tim. 42. — Biéptys: king of Persia, and leader of 
the Persian hosts against Greece, 480 B.c. Just below, reference is made 
to the bridge of boats by which he crossed the Hellespont, and the canal 
by which he cut through the isthmus connecting Mount Athos with the 
mainland. 23. ¢elra: v. Cock, 2 (63,10). 25. olos, «rA., ‘but what 
a figure Croesus cuts!’ 

P. 146. 5. ovxodv ddAa, exra., ‘well, I will at least spit in the 
effeminate fellow’s face, come what may. 8, 7. BotAa bridclEo : 
v. to Char. 9 (18, 10), 9 MIvOaydpas: v. to Cock, 4, and passim. 


é 
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10. Evdopfe: v. to Cock, 17. 13. xpvoods & pypds: v. to Cock, 
18 (77, 20). 14. dépe tw: v. to Char. 4 (14, 12). 16. dore ob 
TotTd oor W&éSiysov: v. to Cock, 4 (65, 18). 19. odStv torov, erd.: 
allusion to the Pythagorean dogma quoted in note to Cock, 4 (66, Io). 
4, 22. of &ddor: viz. Bias, Chilo, Cleobulus, and Periander. 23. éwra 
Sé, «rA., ‘they are seven in all, yousee.” 26. 6 +. dv. env., ‘he so 
covered with blisters.’ 27. ’EpmeSoxAfis: v. to Icarom.13. 29. xad- 
xémrov: a mocking title of Empedocles, in allusion to the brazen slippers 
which he is said to have worn, and one of which, as the story goes, was 
thrown up by Aetna after he had cast himself into the crater. —— 
vl wabdv, ‘how did you get the notion,’ etc. MT. 109, n. 7, 4. 

P. 147. 1. pedayxordla ms, ‘a sort of madness. 3. wodA} 
xépu(a, ‘great stupidity.’ 4 od« dvdgcow Svra, ‘as you well deserved.’ 
5. épupddns ydp reOveds, ‘for it came to light that you had died.’ It 
was alleged that Empedocles’s reason for casting himself into Aetna was 
that there might be no witness of his death, and so he might be held to 
be a god. The slipper was the silent witness against him. 8. perd 
Néort. x. IIaA.: allusion to the next to the last chapter of Plato’s Apology, 
where Socrates expresses pleasure at the prospect of enjoying in the after- 
life, without fear of censorship, conversation with those who had suffered 
unjust condemnation, or who had been distinguished for their great 
wisdom. Palamedes was one of the generals before Troy, condemned 
at the instigation of Odysseus on the charge of treason, and stoned to 
death. 5. 21 xal rd ye, wra.: cf. the similar marks of the érue 
philosopher, Icarom. 5. — ard, ‘simply.’ 24. GAAd édpaxas, ‘ but 
you saw in what manner,’ etc. That is, it is no wonder the schools have 
degenerated, for you know what the founders themselves were. —— wapa 
ool: the dat. here after verb of motion, to mark the result of the motion, — 
‘came, and were with you. 25. ‘“Aploriwmos: the founder of the 
Cyrenaic school, who made pleasure the highest aim of life. Cf. Cic. 
De Off. 3, 33- 26. ptpov: G.171,2; H. 576. — 6 & r. & &. rup. 
Gep. é&p.: it is a slander on the part of Menippus to imply that Plato 
played the courtier while at the court of Dionysius in any improper way. 
28 dpovoderv: subject general, ‘ people.’ 

P. 148. 2. otSty dora: Socrates said that the great distinction 
between him and other men was just this: they were all equally ignorant; 
but they thought they knew something, while he knew he did not. Cf. 
Plat. Apol. passim ; and Cic. Tusc. Disp. 1, 4,16. 6. 6 XapplSns, 
xrA.: disciples of Socrates. 7. & rod KAavlov: viz. Alcibiades. 
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9. otk dAvywpels Tt. KadGv: this is a little inconsistent! ¥ 
quently said elsewhere in these dialogues. If all were ef 
fiat-nosed, and all that, there was of course no beauty. Lue} 
have left this scoff out. 10. rl ydp, ‘why, what,’ ete. 

— yeAdoeoPar: v. to Char. 6 (16, 3). 


en ead 


6. PLUTO, or versus MENIPPUS 


Croesus complains for himself and others to Pluto, that Me 
Jeers and gibes gives them no comfort in bewailine their & 


1. 21. sapotxoivra : predicative. G. 279, 1; H. 795 
orycov, ‘set him down somewhere (in quict), or,’ ete. 5 
ever, changes to perdornooy, and Cob. and Fr. approve. 
év, ‘who is your fellow dead-man.’ Only found here. 
P. 149. & rl raid hacw; ‘what do they mean by?! 
expression for rl raird éorw & paow. 2. 20. oftw yur 
‘rest assured that I shall never cease.’ This said after Plat 
For construc., cf. X. Anab, 1, 3,6. 27. wavrov éxelyovs © 
for similar gen. Usually the acc, asin Tim. 15. 30. * 
this and the foll. gens., v. to Char. 13 (22, 15). 
P. 150. 4. yvo% cavréy: a saw accredited ta “} 
inscribed in golden letters in the Delphic temple of Apollay 
yap dy, rr, ‘for ’twill be fine, sung to the accompaniments § 

these.” 
ee 


1. MENIPPUS AND HERMES: 


Menippus asks Hermes to point out to him the persons fame 
Jor their beauty, and moralizes, Hamlet-fashion, over te © 


1, 7. wod 8: with this we are introduced into the ™!* 
sation. 9 Kat’ éeivo, ‘yonder. 10, ‘Yaxylos* * 
daemon, famous for his beauty. How he was beloved © 
Zephyr, and how the latter caused the discus of the form 
as to strike and kill him, may be read in Dial, De°™ 14 
Met. 10, 162 ff. From his blood sprang the hyacinth- 

son of the river god Cephissus and the nymph 

untouched by the passionate love of Echo, and the 
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KEEPS HOMER'S ILIAD. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES 


BY 


ROBERT P. KEEP, Ps_D,, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 


BOOKS I-VI With a fac-simile of a page of the Venetian 
Manuscript of the Iliad. 12mo. 364 pages. $1.50. 


BOOKS I-IIL Without the fac-simile. 12mo. 216 pages. 80 
cents. 


In this work much labor has been bestowed upon the introductory 
matter, which constitutes a distinctive feature of the book. It contains an 
Essay upon the Origin, History, and Transmission of the Homeric Poems, 
giving in the form of a connected narrative full explanation in regard to the 
Homeric question ; an Essay on Scanning, which presents the subject in a 
simple, untechnical way, and illustrates the Homeric verse by the aid of 
English hexameters; and a concise yet complete Sketch of the Homeric 
Dialect. The Notes have heen made quite full, and aim to supply that col- 
lateral information so much needed in the study of Homer. References 
are made to the Greek Grammars of Hadley (Allen’s new edition) and 
Goodwin. 

A very attractive feature of the Six-Book edition is a perfect fac-simile 
of a page of the famous Venetian Manuscript of the Iliad, — the best man- 
uscript of Homer and one of the finest of all existing manuscripts. 


No pains have been spared to make these the best-equipped 
and the most useful editions of the Iliad which can be put into 
the hands of a pupil, and they are almost universally accepted, 
not only as the best school editions in the English language of 
any part of Homer, but also as text-books of altogether excep- 
tional merit. 





Keep’s Homers Iliad. 





Tue Nation, N. Y.— It is seldom that we feel called upon to express un- 
qualified approbation of a text-book for schools; but Mr. Robert P. Keep's edition 
of the Iliad of Homer, Books I.-VI., leaves so little room for fault-finding that we 
shall not attempt any. Facing the titlepage is a beautiful fac-simile of a page ot 
the Codex Venetus A (13 x 10 inches), the most important MS. of the Iliad. The 
introduction gives a very good summary of the results of investigations of modern 
scholars as to the origin and mode of transmission of the Homeric Poems ; and, 
though necessarily brief, it will yet inform the student of what many quite recent 
text-books of the Iliad do not, that there is such a thing as “the Homeric ques- 
tion,’? and impart some idea of its nature and the different answers which have 
been given to it. The sections on the structure and scansion of Homeric verse, 
on the dialect of Homer, and the commentary generally, show a nice appreciation 
of what a student needs and ought to have. Altogether the book is very handsome 
and very scholarly, and we have no doubt will prove very useful. (October 18, 
1883.) 


Professor Jacos Cooper, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N.J.—No col- 
lege edition of Homer has appeared, either in this or any other country, in the last 
twenty years, that shows a superior knowledge of what is needed in the class- 
room. 

Professor N. L. ANDREws, Madison University, Hamilton, N.Y¥.— A more 
satisfactory edition of the first six Books of the Iliad than this by Dr. Keep could 
hardly be prepared. Every scholarly instructor and every good student will value 
especially the introductory matter. 


Professor Grorcre H, Wuire, Principal Preparatory Department, Oberlin 
College, Ohio. — Keep's Iliad is evidently superior to any edition now m use, and 
we have voted to adopt it for our classes. The introductory matter is valuable, and 
includes a satisfactory outline of the Homeric forms ; the notes are scholarly, grace- 
ful, and suggestive ; and the whole work reveals the hand of the experienced and 
enthusiastic teacher. 


Professor B. Perrin, Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. —I can clearly see that 
it is by far the best in the field, and I shall at once recommend it for the preparatory 
department, and use it myself. I am especially grateful for the chapter on scan- 
ning, which could not be improved ; also for the fac-simile of Venetus, and the 
table of grammatical references; but above all for the wealth of class-room ex- 
perience which has been incorporated in the book. That cannot be supplied by 
mere erudition. 


Professor Cuas. F. Suirn, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. —I have 
examined Keep’s Hiad with the greatest care, and consider it by far the best Amer- 
ican edition, and, indeed, one of the very best text-books we have. 


Professor ALEXANDER KERR, State University, Madison, Wis. — Keep's Iliad 
is incomparably the. best edition which has appeared in this country. 
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Professor J. H. Wricut, Dartmouth College. —It possesses many features 
that place it far beyond all its competitors. 


W. C. Cotnar, Head-Master Roxbury Latin School, Boston. —It is certainly 
one of the most beautiful, as well as one of the most useful, of school-books; in 
fact, I don’t know what could be better suited to the needs of a student beginning 
Greek. 


Professor B. L. Crutey, Philips Fxeter Academy, Ezeter, N. H.— When my 
next class take the Iliad I shall certainly use your new edition. It is just the 
thing for them. 


Professor E. P. Morris, Williams College, Mass.—I am at present reading the 
Odyssey with a class, and have been comparing Keep’s Iliad with Merry’s edition 
of the first twelve books of the Odyssey. I think the former decidedly superior to 
the latter, both in the notes and in the introduction; and as to the school-editions of 
the Iliad, there is not one which will stand a comparison with this. 


Professor Francis W. Tustin, University at Lewisburg, Pa. —I have no 
hesitation in saying, that in all respects this is the best American edition of the 
Iliad that I have seen. I shall use it hereafter with my classes in Homer. With 
such text-books as this, there is little danger that ‘‘Greek must go ”’ from the curri- 
cula of our colleges. 

Professor Epwarp B. Cuarp, Jilinois College, Jacksonville, 1U0.—TI will 
not say anything about its external appearance, which is charming, or its typog- 
raphy, which is almost ideal. But the introductory matter suits me better than 
anything I have seen in a school-edition, and after comparing the notes on the First — 
Book, line by line, with those in one of our most popular editions, I am convinced 


that they are better, fresher, and less mechanical. 


Professor E. ALEXANDER, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. —It is 
not easy to think of anything which the editor has omitted in the making of this 
perfect text-book. It is filled with clearly arranged matter, quite beyond the usual 
range of such books, and students of Homer will thank Dr. Keep for putting so 
thoroughly good a book within their reach. 


GrorcE L. Fox, High School, New Haven, Conn. — My class and I will both, 
I am sure, take a keener interest in reading Homer because of this admirable text- 
book, for which every teacher of Greek must be grateful to Mr. Keep. It is not 
easy for any one to deny that it is altogether the best edition for school use. 

Professor JamMEs WALLACE, Wooster, Ohio. —I have examined it with consid- 
erable care, and have no hesitation in pronouncing it an ideal text-book. 


Professor Joun B. Foster, Colby University, Waterville, Me.—I greatly 
admire the volume in all its features, and very heartily join in the high commenda- 
tion which it has received from so many eminent teachers. 


COMSTOCK’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


A First Latin Book, designed as a Manual of Progressive Exercises and 
Systematic Drill in the Elements of Latin, and Introductory to Cesar’s 
Commentaries on the Gallic War. By D. Y. Comsrock, M. A., Instruc- 
tor in Latin, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 12mo, half leather. 
310 pages. $1.00. 


The design of this book is to furnish a Manual, complete in itself, 
which shall give a thorough preparation for the intelligent study of Cresar’s 
Gallic War. Itcontains: I. A Brief Review of English Grammar; II. 
The Elementary Principles and Definitions of Latin Accidence; II. The 
Latin Lessons, with exercises for translation, notes, and test questions ; 
IV. The Notes, giving a concise but complete outline of all essential princi- 
ples of Latin Syntax; V. An Appendix of all the necessary forms of 
inflection ; VI. Latin-English and English-Latin Vocabularies. 


It is heartily commended by the many teachers who are 
using it as superior to all other books of the same class, in the 
vital points of fulness and accuracy, of clearness and concise- 
ness, of judicious gradation and arrangement, and of absolute 
completeness. 


Joun S. Wurst, LL.D., Head-Master Berkeley School, New York City. — 
Comstock’s Latin Book I find the best book for its purpose that I have ever used. 
The review of English Grammar at the beginning ; the separation of the vocabu- 
laries from the exercises ; judicious and progressive presentation of the various 
uses of the verb in the different moods; and the condensed exhibit of the gram- 
mar, — are such valuable features gathered within the covers of a text-book, that 
it has no rival. 

C. §. Moors, Principal High School, Taunton, Mass. — Having compared 
the book with several other elementary Latin books, I have come to the conclusion 
that Comstock’s is the best one for our use. My reasons for preferring it are as 
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follows: 1. It is complete, requiring no grammar for those who take Latin for 
ashort time. 2. It is concise without being deficient in material for drill. 38. It 
is judicious both in the arrangement of vocabularies, notes, &c., and also in the 
gradation of matter. 4. The ‘‘ Essentials of Grammar” and the ‘‘ Notes on Syn- 
tax” give, in about 90 pages, a very useful and conveniently arranged summary of 
all that the ordinary pupil needs to know. 5. The brief synopsis of English 
Grammar gives an opportunity (much needed) to review the fundamentals of Eng- 
lish Grammar, and compare and contrast them with those of Latin Grammar. 
I find no other book that combines these advantages. 


NATHAN THOMPSON, A.M., Principal Lawrence Academy, Groton, Mass.—~ 
It is altogether the best Latin book for beginners with which I am acquainted. 


Professor H. W. Jounaton, /llinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois. —It seems 
to me superior to any book of the kind hitherto published, and I regard the Essen- 
tials of Latin Grammar as the best statement possible of what a boy must learn in 
his first year. 


Professor Joun L. Cooper, Vanderbilt Preparatory School, Nashville, Tenn. — 
With reference to the book, I can speak only in the highest terms. Indeed, I do 
not think that there has ever been issued an Elementary Latin Exercise Book that 
can compare with it in any respect. I say this advisedly, as I have examined 
almost all issued in this country, and the most prominent English ones; and, with- 
out hesitation, I pronounce Mr. Comstock’s the best book of its kind published. 


Professor H. C. Misstmer, High School, Erie, Pa.—It is very easy to see 
that Comstock’s First Latin Book is the work of a thorough teacher, who has had 
actual experience in the class-room with the difficulties which beginners in Latin 
usually meet. Its classification and methods are thorough and complete. The 
language is so clear, so simple, and school-like, that the dullest pupil, if he read 
carefully, should understand without further explanation. Mr. Comstock has hit 
the nail on the head. He knows just what and just how much grammar is needed 
for good, clean work. We have had Leighton and Jones, —botlf good, — but we 
like Comstock more, because it is better. 


Professor R. F. PENNELL, Head-Master Buffalo Latin School, Buffalo, 
av. Y.—I have examined with care Comstock’s First Lessons in Latin. The book 
shows the hand of a practical teacher, who understands the difficulties which are 
constantly encountered by the beginner in Latin. I consider it the best book yet 
published on the subject, and shall at once use it in the Buffalo Latin School. 


Professor E. S. SHumway, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. —I know 
not when I have seen such a combination of thoroughness and practical common- 
sense in matter with taste in outer dress. I take pleasure in using it myself, and in 
recommending it to teachers. 


Comstock’s First Latin Book. 


ce 


Professor R. Nurrine, D.D., Blackburn University, Ilinois. — Having taken a 
large class of beginners through Comstock’s First Latin Book, I am happy to report 
that I find it not only satisfactory, but admirable, as a class-room manual. Its 
chief points of excellence, as they occur to me, are: — 


First. Its brief review of English Grammar, which I found more serviceable 
to the entire class than I had supposed possible. 

Second. The judicious order in which the syntactical peculiarities of the lan- 
guage are introduced, and the lucid explanations which accompany them. 


Third. The frequent and timely recurrence of examples compelling review 
of principles and forms previously introduced. 


In all these respects and in others peculiar to the work (as, for instance, the 
condensed appendix of forms) I consider it preferable to any other work of the kind 
with which I am acquainted. 


Professor A. STEPHENSON, Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa. — After 
testing Comstock’s First Latin Book in my class this year, I am happy to say that I 
deem it beyond comparison. It is the most complete book for beginners that I have 
ever seen in any language. Difficulties which, to previous classes, seemed almost 
insurmountable have, by my class this year, been easily overcome. The notes are 
wonderfully clear and concise, and in every respect it proves itself so excellent a 
manual that I cannot do better than continue its use. 


‘Professor Joun W. Heston, Pennsylvania State College.—I1 have today 
(March, 1885) just finished taking my class through Comstock’s First Latin Book, 
and wish to say that I consider it the best preparatory book I have ever used. 
After studying it for six months, my class this year reads Cesar with more facility 
and better success than my previous classes have ever done, after they had spent 
a whole year on preparatory lessons. To me the great charm of the book lies in 
the simplicity of its arrangement, and the clearness and conciseness with which 
even the most difficult matters, like conditional sentences, are explained. 


Professor GtorGe T. EtTincer, M.A., Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. — 
I find it excellent in every respect. The Review of English Grammar is a new and 
excellent idea. I like the simplicity of statement which pervades the entire book. 
The object seems to be to instruct the student, not to spread the author’s knowledge 
of philology. The boy who studies it at all faithfully must be well prepared for his 
higher course in Latin. 


Professor Epwin Post, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. — It has all the 
distinctive characteristics of the best introductory books, and some that many of 
them lack. The notes are wonderfully fresh, interesting, and clear; and all its fea- 
tures combine to make it a first-rate book, — binding, typography, arrangement and 
development of topics, and clearness and accuracy of presentation. 
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Mr. I. N. CARLETON, Bradford, Mass. — Comstock’s First Latin Book seems 
clearly to be a work of superior merit. An examination of its well-filled pages 
convinced me that'it was the best work for me to use with classes starting in Latin, 
and the result has fully justified my choice. 


Tuomas D. Supritsx, A.M., Head-Master Harcourt Place School, Gambier, 
Ohio, — After a careful examination and comparison of Comstock’s First Latin 
Book with other books under consideration, I decided to use it with my classes, and 
wish to say that the book has given perfect satisfaction. I am delighted to find 


between the covers of a single book exactly what I think classes beginning Latin 
require. 


Mr. I. B. Borcess, Rogers School, Newport, R. I.— It is accurate, practical, 
well arranged, and clear in statement. I have seen nothing so complete as this 
manual for the first year’s study of Latin. 


Professor H. W. Jonnston, Jacksonville, Ill. I have used Comstock’s Latin 
Lessons with a class in Whipple Academy this year, and have found it in all 
respects the best manual, for the use of beginners, that I have tried. The class is 
reading Cesar more satisfactorily than any previous one under my instruction. I 
heartily commend the method of the work, and believe the author has accom- 
plished all he has claimed for it in his preface. 


Mr. J. H. Parsons, Central Institute, Pittsfield, Me.—1 have used Com- 
stock’s First Latin Book during the present school vear, and I take pleasure in 
saying that it is by far the best book for beginners that I have ever used. 


Professor A. M. MAtrison, Baldwin University, Berea, Ohto.— I have been — 
using Comstock’s Latin Book this year, and am well pleased with it. I do not 
know of any better book for beginners. 


Professor E. ALEXANDER, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. — Comatock's 
Latin Book is in use in our preparatory department, and is perfectly satisfactory. 
A better text-book is not often seen. 


O. D. Rosinson, Master High School, Albany, N. Y. — With its general plan 
and arrangement I am much pleased, and many of its features seem to me of superior 
excellence. Among them I should mention the Review of English Grammar, so 
advantageous for a beginner; the condensed form of the essentials of Latin Gram- 
mar; the close conformity in the phraseology to the text of Cesar; the regular 
progression of its lessons towards the one important end of reading Cesar; the 
admirable treatment of the tndirect discourse; the chapter added entire from 
the first Book of Cesar; and the references and explanations, so helpful and 
suggestive to the beginner in dealing with idioms. In short, I have every 
reason to expect the very best results from the use of Mr. Comstock’s book in the 
class-room. : 


BENNETT'S. LATIN BOOKS. 


By GEORGE L. BENNETT, M.A., 


Head Master of the High School, Plymouth, Eng., formerly Assstant Master 
at Rugby School. 





{. Easy Latin Stories for Beginners. With Vocabulary and 
Notes. 16mo. 70 cts. 


The aim of this book is to supply easy stories illustrating the elementary 
principles of the Simple and Compound Sentence. It is intended to be used 
either as a First Reader, introductory to Cesar, or for READING AT SIGHT, 
for both of which purposes it is admirably adapted. The stories are various 
and amusing, and it is hoped the notes will be found careful and judicious. 


II. First Latin Writer. Comprising Accidence, the easier Rules 
of Syntax, illustrated by copious examples and Progressive Exer. 
cises in Elementary Latin Prose, with Vocabularies. 16mo. 90 cts. 


“The book is a perfect model of what a Latin Writer should be, and is so 
graduated that from the beginning of a boy’s classical course it will serve 
him throughout as a text-book for Latin Prose Composition.” 


Iii. First Latin Exercises. Containing all the Rules, Exercises, 
and Vocabularies of the First Latiw Wairer, but omitting the 
Accidence. 16mo. 70 cts. 


IV. Second Latin Writer. Containing Hints on Writing Latin 
Prose, with graduated continuous Exercises. 16mo. 90 cts. 


Intended for those who have already mastered the elementary rules of 
Latin Prose, this book contains hints on the difference between English and 
Latin in idiom and in style, some notes on the commoner difficulties, and a 
table of differences of idiom. The Three Hundred Exercises are fresh and 
interesting, and give ample room for selection. 





BENNETTS LATIN BOOKS, Continued. 


3a” _- One or more of the above books are NOW IN USE in Phillips 
Exeter Academy; Phillips-Andover Academy; St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N, H.; St. Mark’s School, Southboro’, Mass, ; St. Johnsbury 
Academy; Adams Academy, Quincy, Mass.; Williston Seminary, 
Easthampton ; Harvard College; Amherst College; Boston Univer- 
sity; Indiana University; and many other institutions of similar 
standing. 


From Principal A, C, Perkins, Exeter Academy. 


‘“‘ We take Bennett’s ‘ First Latin Writer’ as THE Best Manvat or Latin 
Composi1T1on for the first two years of our course, The ‘Easy Latin Sto- 
ries ' by the same author is excellently fitted for pupils when they are begin- 
ning to read Latin.” 


From Dr. H. T, Futter, St. Johnsbury Academy. 


““We have used Bennett’s ‘First Latin Writer’ for the last two years, 
and find it EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY. Instead of giving detached sentences 
to illustrate special grammatical principles, like most books of the sort, it 
takes the pupil over a well-graded series of exercises to the writing of con- 
nected discourse. It involves a knowledge of all the principles of Grammar 
and Latin Idioms, and, by a skilful selection of review work, obliges the 
pupil to keep what he has once acquired. Its breadth of vocabulary is com- 
mendable in that it is not restricted to the words of any single author.” 


From The N. E. Journal of Education 


“In the ‘ Latin Writers ’ the editor has not sought by a special and limited 
vocabulary to assist the pupil in reading one particular author, but has 
rather endeavored, by a copious vocabulary and gradual but frequent use of 
all the rules of Syntax, to give the pupil an excellent foundation for a sound 
and comprehensive knowledge of Latin Prose Composition. The exercises, 
too, are interesting in themselves, and take up the different idiomatic pecul- 
iarities in such an easy and natural way, that the pupil almost unconsciously 
masters them, without having them glaringly thrust upon him in little 
detached sentences, which, when mixed up in a narrative, he fails of course 
to recognize. We cordially recommend these books to the attention of all 
classical teachers.” 


JOHN ALLYN, Publisher, 30, Franklin Street, Boston. 
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PROFESSOR PENNELL'S TEXT-BOOKS. 


Ancient Greece, from the Earliest Times down to 146 B.C. By 
R. F. PENNELL, Professor of Latin in Phillips-Exeter Academy. 
With Maps and Plans. 16mo. 130 pages. 60 cents. 


Rome, from the Earliest Times down to 476 A.D. 16mo. 206 
pages. 60 cents. 


These books are compiled respectively from the works of Curtius and 
Rawlinson, and from Mommsen and Niebuhr. They contain amply sufficient 
matter to prepare a pupil for any of our colleges. All minor details are, 
however, omitted, thus avoiding a confused mass of matter so perplexing to 
every beginner. Important events, names, and dates are printed in heavy 
type, strongly impressing them upon the student’s memory. 

Professor GrorGE R. GEAR, Marietta College, Ohio.—I regard Professor 
Pennell’s ‘* Ancient Greece’? and “ Rome” as capital compendiums, preserving 
admirably, not merely the dry bones, but the juicy meat of larger works. 

Professor O. Howss, Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y.— It is an excellent 
summary of Roman history, —a difficult task well performed. 

Rev. Martin E. Capy, Poultney, Vi. —It is by far the best compendium of 
Roman history that I have seen for classes in academies. 

Professor W. M. Jerrenris, Delaware College.—It is a most judicious epitome 
of Greek history, containing just those salient points about which all the minor 
events naturally group themselves. Teachers and pupils will rejoice to be free 
from Smith’s maze of petty names and events. 

A. P. Peasopy, D.D., Harvard University. —I know of no other compend of 
Roman Geography and History so well fitted for students in the early stages of a 
classical education. In addition to its worth as a school book, it is of no little value 
as a reference book for the leading names, dates, and facts of Roman history. 


The Latin Subjunctive. A Manual for Preparatory Schools. 
By Professor R. F. PENNELL. 16mo. Sewed. 656 pages. 25 cents. 
Professor W. L. THRELKELD, Kentucky University, Lexington, Ky. —It is the 
best elementary manual of the Latin Subjunctive that can be placed in the hands 
of a beginner. 

T. B. Mackry, Gouverneur, N. Y.—I believe it to be the best work on the 
subject for preparatory schools. The hand of the experienced teacher is discernible 
throughout. The classification of conditional sentences is especially to be com- 
mended. 


FRENCH TEXT BOOKS. 


SIHARDENAL’S FRENCH SERIES. 
™ FIRST FRENCH COURSE, or Rules and Exercises for 
Beginners. By C. A. CHARDENAL. 16mo, 220 pages. 60 cents. 


SECOND FRENCH COURSE, or French Syntax and Reader. 
16mo, 250 pages. 75 cent. 


FRENCH EXERCISES FOR ADVANCED PUPILS, containing 
Rules of French Syntax, Exercises on Rules and Idioms, and a 
Dictionary of nearly Four Thousand Idiomstical Verbs, Sentences, 
Phrases, and Proverbs. 16mo, 832 pages. §1.00. 


These books have been carefully graded to meet the wants alike of the begin- 
ner and of the advanced pupil. Taken together, they furnish a complete course of 
French grammar, with exercises for translation into French and English. The 
first two volumes contain, in addition, a French Reader, with complete vocabularies ; 
and the last book contains also a long list of French idioms, arranged in sections, 
with exercises for translation and retranslation on each section. 






I have examined very carefully the book of Chardenal] you had the kinaness 10 
send me. I shall most certainly use it in some of my classes, and introduce it next 
year at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. — Professor J. Lévy, Boston. 


Monsieur Chardenal’s system of teaching French, unlike that of some modern 
pheepeale, is based upon a sound and thorough comprehension of the rules of the 
angusge. He does not profess to teach French in a fortnight, or, may be, in a 
week ; but tells his pupils at the outset that the knowledge of French, like any other 
knowledge worth acquiring, can only be got at by hard and persevering labor, 
extended over a considerable space of time. We cordially recommend his volumes. 
-— London Spectator. 


They are certainly the best books for the teaching of French I have ever seen, 
and I have no hesitation in making them the text-books here. — Professor M. B. 
Anderson, Butler University, Indiana. 


Le recueil d’exercices publié par M. Chardenal répond parfaitement, selon mol, 
au but que l’auteur se propose. ... En un mot, ces exercices apprendront aux 
éléves 4 parler francais, au lieu de se servir de phrases littéralement traduites de 
Vanglais. — Professor Karcher, Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 

Je puis vous dire, en toute sincérité, que vous avez fait un travail bon et utile. 


Le recueil d’expressions idiomatiques est excellent et ferait & lui seul le succés de 
votre livre. — Professor Ch. Cassal, LL.D., University College, London. 


Les régles sont si bréves et si claires, les themes si bien gradués, et les idiot- 
iemea si bien rendus en anglais, que l’utilité du livre pour les maitres aussi bien que 
pour les élévea n’admet aucun doute. — Professor Schaffer, St. Andrews Univeraty 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Moss’s First Greek Reader. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. By Professor Coartes M. Moss, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Illinois. 16mo. 


It is the aim of the author to furnish a Greek book for beginners which 
shall be simple and interesting, and at the same time contain a large number 
of such words, phrases, and idioms as are of frequent occurrence in Attic 
Greek. There has for some time been a demand for such a book, to pre- 
cede the Anabasis, which is of uneven difficulty, and which is quite apt, 
when read slowly by a beginner, to grow very tedious. 

The book contains no disconnected sentences. It consists of a series 
of carefully graduated exercises for translation, beginning with the simplest 
stories, and ending with extracts from Xenophon, Herodotus, and Lucian, 
which have been changed and adapted to the knowledge of the beginner. 
The text is preceded by valuable hints on translation, and followed by notes 
and a complete vocabulary. 

It is believed that the time spent in reading this book, before taking up 
any Greek author for consecutive study, will be more than saved in the 
subsequent rapid progress of the pupil. 


Lucian. Short Extracts. With Introduction and Notes by Pro- 
fessor CuarLtes R. Wituiiams, Lake Forest University. 16mo. 


180 pages. 80 cents. 
Containing The Dream, Timon, and Seventeen Dialogues. 


Professor J. E. Goopricn, University of Vermont. — These dialogues of 
Lucian are just the thing for rapid reading or for reading at sight. Lucian is so 
alert, so keen, and withal so modern in feeling and temper, that the student is driven 
to read on and on, just to see how the witty debate will end. I am glad to see that 
Professor Williams has furnished an edition which will fully meet the demands of 
the class-room. 

Professor B. Perrin, Adelbert College, Ohio. — The book is very well edited, 
and admirably gotten up, as are all of your recent publications. It fills a gap, cer- 
tainly, in the list of serviceable text-books, and I hope to put it to a practical test 
before long. 


